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with his good sense we have evidence that on all points relating 
to the Buddhist faith his credulity was colossal. For instance, 
‘scarcely had he entered India when, near to the cavern of the 
shadow, in the kingdom of Gandhara, he recounts an incident 
which would form a good specimen of many hundreds of pages of 
his volumes. He came to a Stupa in the town of Thalatura, 
which was built to commemorate the spot as the scene of the 
conversion of a Brahmin to Buddhism. Five hundred years 
after S&kya had quitted the world, a great Arhat* came from 
the kingdom of Cashmere to convert mankind. On his way, 
this Buddhist missionary and holy being saw a Brahmin 
flogging a child for making no progress in the mysteries of 
Sanscrit grammar. Said Arhat heaved a sigh, which alarmed 
the Brahmin, who thereupon inquired the cause. ‘You have 
heard of the great prophet Panini, replied the Arhat, ‘the 
‘author of the identical book that you hold in your hand ?’—‘ Yes, 
‘ verily, the children of this town, who are all his disciples, revere 
‘his virtue, and honour his statue.—‘ Know, then,’ responded 
the Arhat, ‘that this child is none other than he; but, because of 
‘his love to heretical science, his vast memory and his profound 
‘ intelligence have alike perished, and now he is ceaselessly pur- 
‘ suing the circle of life and death. Thanks to a vestige of virtue, 
‘he has obtained the blessedness of being born as your child; 
‘weary not his mind with profane science; give himh up to the 
‘holy instructions of Sékya; for, hearken, 0 Brahmin: Once 
‘ on the banks of the southern sea five hundred field-mice found 
‘refuge in the hollow trunk of a tree. A biting wind was blow- 
‘ing; and some merchants, who were passing that way, tortured 
‘ by cold and hunger, lighted a fire at the foot of the tree, which, 
‘by degrees, enveloped its withered branches. Now, in the 
‘ middle of the night, one of the merchants began to read aloud 
‘ from the sacred books; and the field-mice, though grilled by the 
‘ flames, listened lovingly to the accents of the Law. Without 
‘ flinching, or squeaking, they heard out the discourse, and then 
‘ relinquished their lives. In consequence of this virtuous con- 
‘ duct, they secured the honour of being re-born in the form of 
‘men. Verily, they have reached the dignity of Arhat, and cul- 
‘ tivate from age to age the fields of bliss. Now, when the great 
‘ King Kanichka, in these latter times, convoked a synod of five 
‘ hundred sages in the kingdom of Cashmere, those sages were none 


* Arhat is the name of the highest order of being in the Buddhist community, 
of those, in fact, who on their next birth will be born as Boddhisatwas. The con- 
sequence is, that the word is not infrequently imterehanged throughout the 
Prajna Paramita with Pisas or Boddhisatwas. Lohan, Rahat, are other ways of 
spelling the title. 
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‘ other than the five hundred mice who had borne their martyrdom 
‘so bravely in the trunk of the hollow tree. Now,’ continued 
the Arhat, ‘although I have only a finite understanding, I was 
‘ myself one of these; and it is yours, O man, full of humanity, 
‘to devote your well-beloved and much-flogged child to the 
‘ dignity of an ecclesiastic. In this way he may acquire ineffable 
‘ distinctions.’ Having finished his speech, the Arhat gave proof 
of his divine power by vanishing out of sight. Not only did the 
Brahmin devote his son to the religious life, but he was himself 
converted, and noised abroad the circumstance throughout that 
country. The men of the village followed his example; and ‘ at 
the present time,’ says Hiouen-Thsang, ‘the inhabitants are, day 
by day, established in the faith.’* 

In the kingdom of Oudyana there were not fewer than fourteen 
hundred convents; but in various districts of the kingdom of 
Cashmere, our traveller declares that the inhabitants were given 
up to heresy. He stayed two years in Cashmere ; and there his 
great intellectual toils began. All the learned men, all the 
Shastras, all the Sutras, were placed at his disposal; and from 
thence he amassed vast stores of information. 

We introduce the following circumstance in order to indicate 
the relation that, for a long time, subsisted between Buddhism 
and Brahminism, as well as the singular credulity of this 
fine-spirited and subtle understanding. After furnishing close 
and detailed information about the kingdoms through which he 
passed, he tells us that, between Mathoura (or Mutra of our 
maps) and Kanja-koubja, must lie the kingdom of Kapitha, 
where, he gravely asserts that there formerly existed three flights 
of steps composed respectively of gold, silver, and crystal, upon 
which Buddha came back to India, after he had enlightened 
the Princess Maya in the mystery of his laws. He descended 
on the golden staircase, the top of which reached to heaven, and 
all the Devas followed in his train. The supreme Brahm, with 
all the symbols of his deity, onthe one side ; and Indra, the great 
god of the Vedas, holding a parasol decked with costly gems, on the 
other, took respectively the silver and the crystal ladders. Both 
Hiouen-Thsang and his biographers insist on it that these flights 
of steps existed some hundreds of years ago; but they add that, 
in this seventh century, they were unfortunately buried beneath 
the sands. 

Our pilgrim deliberately declares the etymology of the word 
Kanja-koubja to mean the city of the humpbacked girls; and 


% The above passage is freely translated and abridged from Mémoires, tom. i. 
pp. 127-130. 
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informs us that their deformity was thus occasioned :—A Rishi 
had been in an ecstasy with arm uplifted, until a tree had grown 
out of his arm-pit. In this delightful state he saw a group of 
girls, who happened to be the daughters of the king, with whom 
he fell violently in love, and demanded one in marriage. The 
king trembled at his curse, and persuaded one of the girls to 
devote herself to him. But on seeing her, the old rascal was dis- 
satisfied; and on learning the disgust which her sisters had 
expressed towards him, he vented the curse which doomed them 
all to perish in deformity on the virgin thorn. 

Kanja-koubja is a spot of some interest to us, from the fact 
that the great Siliditya was originally its king. It was here, 
under strong Buddhist influence, pretended miracles, and a deep 
conviction of the splendid fate to which he was destined, that, 
starting from this little principality, that great man made himself 
master of the five Indies. He was latitudinarian in his opinions, 
but, at the same time, a devoted Buddhist. He is said to have 
built ten thousand Stupas, to have convoked quinquennial synods, 
and to have lived an ascetic life. Hiouen-Thsang tells the long 
story of the gorgeous erection made by Siladitya in honour of 
Buddha and his faith, and relates how, in the presence of twenty 
kings, who each brought five hundred elephants and a thousand 
monks, vast demonstrations were made in honour of Buddha. 
At the confluence of the Jumna with the Ganges was the great 
plain of almsgiving (near Prajaga), where Hiouen-Thsang twice 
witnessed the noble benefactions of the Buddhist king. In the 
kingdom of Ayodha, or Oude—a region immortalized by the in- 
famy of Hastings and the heroism of Havelock, by endurance, 
gallantry, self-sacrifice, and virtue, almost unparalleled in our 
deathless annals—were all the shrines most hallowed in the eyes 
of Buddhist pilgrims; but in the days of Hiouen-Thsang much 
of their glory had departed. There was, he tells us, still a con- 
vent, where the metaphysicians were waging their ceaseless war- 
fare; within whose walls one great saint had written a book to 
prove the existence of the ‘me’ anp of the ‘not me;’ and another 
wiseacre had written another book to prove the non-existence of 
both. ‘These conflicting opinions, say the biographers of our 
pilgrim, ‘ soon excited very obstinate disputes.’ 

At Shravasti—so celebrated in the history of the great Sakya— 
there were one hundred convents, and many thousands of monks; 
but the palace of Prasenadjit was in ruins. The garden of 
Anatha-pindika, the veritable Academe of Buddhism,* was only 


* See the Sutra Kanakavarna, given in Burnouf’s Introduction a U Histoire, 
pp. 90-98 ; also note of Burnouf, p. 24. Andtha-pindika was a rich man who 
ceded his garden to the use of Sakya ; and in this enclosure the greatest discourses 
of the sage were delivered.—Féc-Koue-Ki, pp. 178-9. 
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marked by a ruined convent; but our friend trembled on the 
brink of the ditch where some heretic fell alive into hell for 
trying to poison Buddha; and he wept tears of joy over the pit into 
which five hundred maidens of the race of Sakya had been thrown 
for refusing to enter the harem of a heretic prince, and where 
they, having listened to the discourse of a servant of Sakya, were 
all converted, and born again into the world of gods. He visited 
the forest where Buddha had restored the sight of five hundred 
blind men whose eyes had been torn out, and which had grown 
out of the five hundred sticks that the blind men, on receiving 
their sight, had stuck into the earth, as being no longer needed. 
Then he repaired to Kapila-vastu,* the Nazareth of Buddhism, 
where was the ruined palace of Sudhodana, and at least a thou- 
sand ruined convents. He found the Topes, or Stupas, which 
memorialized Sékya’s miraculous conception, and the seven paces 
that he had walked immediately after he was born, exclaiming, 
‘From the height of heaven to the depth of hell I alone am 
honourable, for I have now reached my last birth.’ It was from 
the sight of an old man, a sick man, a worm-eaten corpse, and a 
religious mendicant, that the great Buddha had become disgusted 
with the world; and our traveller found at the four gates of the 
city statues of these several objects; and on the north-west of 
the capital he declares that Topes might be counted by thousands. 
In this neighbourhood he also discovered the spots that were 
celebrated as the scene of the death of Sakya, of his funeral 
pyre, or of some of the innumerable traditions that were con- 
nected with his entrance into Nirvana, and with the division of 
his ashes amongst the eight kings who clamoured for them. 
Little is said of Varanasi, or Benares;f for, though it had 
been celebrated in the lifetime of Sd&kya, in the days of the pil- 
grims Buddhism had almost died out there, and scarcely any of 
the faithful remained. 

In passing from Oude (Ayodha) down the river Sirour to 
Oyemouki, he embarked, with eighty individuals, on a passage- 
boat, and descended the Ganges (or Sirour, for it goes by that 

-name in the old chronicles and itineraries). The banks of the 
stream were shaded by noble trees, and beneath these lay a score 
of wherries crowded with pirates, who were watching for their 
prey. The pirates pounced out of their retreat, and boarded 


* Kapila-vastu and Shravasti have left behind them at the present no known 
memorial of their early grandeur, and M. Vivien de St. Martin was, by the assist- 
ance of the travels of Fa-hian and Hiouen-Thsang, able to decide against Cun- 
ningham as to their different sites, and to show that they were between the moun- 
tains and the town of Goruckpore. 

+ Benares, or Varanasi, derives its name from that of the river of that name 
which there enters the Ganges; or perhaps from the god Varuna. 
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the passage-boat. Many of the passengers jumped into the 
river, and thus escaped; but the rest were left at the mercy of 
the brigands, who stripped them, and robbed them of everything 
that they possessed. Now these robbers worshipped the goddess 
Dhourga, and every year they hunted, far and wide, for a man of 
fine appearance whom they might kill, and whose flesh and blood 
they might devote to their divinity to propitiate her wrath, and 
secure their own happiness. The noble bearing, lofty form, and 
beautiful face of Hiouen-Thsang exactly met their views, and 
the deed of blood was on the point of being consummated. ‘I 
“am not eager, said the victim of their cruelty, ‘to retain this 
‘ poor perishable body, but as I have come from distant lands to 
‘ pay honour to the images of Buddha, to procure sacred books, 
‘and to instruct myself in the Law, I fear, O generous men, that 
‘my unfulfilled vow may bring upon you direful calamities.’ 

All the boatmen implored the pirates to desist, and even en- 
treated that one of themselves might be sacrificed instead; but 
the brigands obstinately refused to listen to such a proposal. 
The Chief sent men tu hew wood from the flowering trees for the 
purpose of building an altar; and having done this, two of the 
desperadoes drew their sabres, and seized Hiouen-Thsang to 
place him upon it. Still his face bore no sign of fear or of emo- 
- tion; all that he requested was a few moments of quiet. ‘ Let 
“me, said he, ‘enter into Nirvana with my soul calm and 
‘joyous.’ 

- Then the ‘ Master of the Law’ pondered with deep love 
Maitreya,* turned his thoughts to the palace of the Touchitas,t 
and ardently longed to be born there, that he might offer to this 
Boddhisatwa his respect and homage, that he might learn the 
full meaning of the Divine Law, and ultimately arrive at com- 
plete intelligence; that he might then re-descend, and be re-born 
upon the earth, to instruct and convert these men; to teach 
them to abandon their infamous profession, and practise acts of 
superior virtue ; to scatter far and wide the benefits of the Law, 
and procure peace and happiness for all creatures. Suddenly, in 
the depth of his ravished soul, it seemed to him that he had 
ascended the height of Sumerou, that he had soared through 


* Maitreya, or Mi-le, is one of the most distinguished members of the Buddhist 
Pantheon. He is to be the next supreme Buddha, and is sometimes called the Buddha 
of the future. He is one of the most distinguished of Boddhisatwas, and is conse- 
quently an object of prayer. His worship was much insisted on in the Sutras of 
the ‘ great development,’ and this passage of Vie de Hiouen-Thsang is sufficient to 
show that, practically speaking, Maitreya was more of a god than even Buddha 
himself. 

+ The palace of the Touchitas belongs to the same cycle of thought, and was one 
of the brightest resting-places for lofty spirits between this Life and Nirvana. 
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heaven after heaven until he could gaze with ineffable delight on 
the palace of Touchitas—yea, on the venerable Maitreya him- 
self, who was seated on a resplendent throne, and surrounded 
by a host of Devas. At this moment Hiouen-Thsang was im- 
mersed, body and soul, in an ocean of rapture, not remembering 
that he was close to the fatal altar, or that the pirates were 
thirsting for his blood. His companions gave themselves up to 
the wildest grief, when suddenly a furious tornado sprung up on 
all sides, swayed and snapped the trees, lifted the sand in whirl- 
winds, roused giant waves on the surface of the stream, and 
engulfed all the vessels of the pirates. 

‘ What is the name of this man? whence comes he ?’ cried the 
terrified brigands. The answer was given by the companions of 
the sage, and the pirates, prostrating themselves upon the earth, 

ve up their murderous project. 

At this demonstration Hiouen-Thsang calmly opened his eyes, 
and said, ‘Is my hour at length come ?’ 

‘ Master,’ replied they, ‘we dare not to do you any evil; we 
wish to testify our deep repentance. Then the Master of the 
Law proceeded to show them that those who practise murder 
and theft, or offer impious sacrifices, will have to suffer in future 
life endless torments. ‘How can you dare,’ said he to them, 
‘for the sake of this perishable body, which disappears like a 
‘flash of summer lightning, or a drop of morning dew, to bring 
‘upon yourselves agonies that must last for an infinite number 
‘of ages?’ The pirates were converted, they relinquished their 
ill-gotten goods, threw their blood-stained weapons into the 
river, and accepted the five prohibitions of Buddha. Then the 
winds and the waves were hushed, and the pirates, transported 
with joy, took leave of the Master. 

‘Apart from the immeasurable ardour with which he pursued 
the holy Law, how,’ ask his biographers, ‘ would it have been pos- 
sible for him to perform a prodigy like this ?’* Who, we may add, 
after reading this passage, and making due allowance for some very 
natural exaggerations, is not conscious of a thrill of veneration 
in the contemplation of a man who could display such resolute 
and martyrlike heroism, based upon a faith of such magic 
earnestness and apparent purity ? 

Hiouen-Thsang lingered long in the kingdom of Magadha, ¢ 
and studied in the celebrated convent of Nalanda, not far from 
Gaya. Some most amusing records are given of his progress, 

* This interesting narrative is freely translated and abridged from Vie de Hiouen- 
Thsang, pp. 116-120. 

+* Magadha is known to have corresponded with that part of Behar which is 
now found on the south of the Ganges. ‘ 
EE 
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his ecstasies, dreams, prophetic visions, and accumulated stores of 
learning, as well as of his interviews with the priests of the opposing 
sects of Buddhism, and his utter demolition of their pretensions. 
His challenges to single combat remind one of the celebrated 
dispute between Abelard and St. Bernard at the Diet of Sens. 
In this portion of his narrative he enters more fully into the 
details of his journey, and furnishes the geographer, the ethno- 
logist, and the philosopher with great abundance of mate- 
rials. After visiting many kingdoms to the south of India, 
collecting a variety of extraordinary traditions with reference to 
Ceylon, and finding his way to the Western Provinces, to Cutch 
and Guzerat, and the borders of Persia, he returned again for a 
lengthened visit to Magadha, where he was prevailed on to accept 
the costly presents and the hospitality of Koumara and Sildditya. 
After some time he broke away from the importunity of his host, 
and started on his homeward journey, taking with him letters of 
introduction—which were written on strips of cotton cloth, and 
sealed with red wax—to all the princes who trembled at the name 
of the Maharajah. On leaving Magadhathe narrative becomes far 
more rapid and even vivid in its style. In crossing the Indus, 
on the back of an elephant, he lost some of his treasures during 
a hurricane, and set about repairing his loss at every point. He 
found his way over a snowy range into the district of Toukhara, 
the Budakshan of our maps. Then hereached the heart of the Hindu 
Koosh, and entered the great valley of Pamir, which is one hun- 
dred leagues from east to west, and ten leagues from south to north. 
Here he was tormented by gusts of wind 2nd hurricanes of snow, 
which never cease, he says, even in the spring andsummer. The 
ground is constantly frozen, nothing but the most scanty vege- 
tation prevails, and all is dreary solitude, where no trace of man 
is to be found. ‘In the centre of the valley there is a vast lake 
‘ [the Lake Kara of our maps, and the Siri-Kool, described by 
‘Marco Polo]. This lake is situated in the midst of Djambou- 
‘ dvipa (India), upon a plateau of prodigious altitude. Seen from 
‘a distance, it has the appearance of an immense sea, which closes 
‘in the horizon. A large river, a tributary to the Oxus, flows 
‘ out of it.’ Hiouen-Thsang delivers his opinion that the Lake 
Lop, into which the Sitou, another river, empties itself, flows 
ander the earth, and eventually gives birth to the Chinese 
Hoang-ho, or Yellow river. 

On reaching Kurdistan our traveller came across sundry 
Arhats and Bhikchous, who were in a state of perfect ecstasis, 
lost to all sublunary concerns, in complete coma and apparent 
death, yet, so long as their bodies resisted decomposition, they 
were waiting on, year after year, for final extinction !, 
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At Khotan* there were no fewer than one hundred convents 
and five hundred professed ‘ Religious.’ Here the Buddhist 
faith seems to have reached its sublimest intensity of abstraction. 
Miraculously-formed statues of Buddha greeted the eyes of the 
pilgrim, who recounts, with amazing garrulity and superstitious 
faith, the various traditions concerning them. 

He had once more regained the great Desert of Gobi, and, 
after a journey of five thousand leagues, prepared to cross it, in 
order to fulfil the promise he had made to the King of 
Kaoutchang at the commencement of the enterprise. Here, say 
his biographers, he encountered a boundless plain of moving 
sands, which the wind raised perpetually on its wings of dread, 
and he was exposed to a thousand perils from the demons. 
Looking far over the desert, no route, no pathways could be 
descried, and his only guides were the bleaching bones of former 
travellers. After long and weary wanderings he came to Koua- 
cheou; and thence he wrote a letter to the Emperor Tai-tsoung, 
who, on learning that the illustrious pilgrim was about to re- 
enter the Celestial Empire, made extraordinary preparations for 
his reception. His large collection of books and relics was 
escorted into the convent of Hongfoss with extraordinary pomp 
of palanquins, flowers, and banners flying, and followed by the 
shouts of multitudes of people who were transported with joy at 
his return. 

His treasures included one hundred and fifty grains of the 
precious ashes of the body of Sikya; golden, brazen, crystal, 
and sandal-woodstatues of the saint ; and acollection of six hun- 
dred and twenty-seven Buddhist books, which latter were borne 
on the backs of twenty-two horses. The unrivalled pomp that 
accompanied these relics to their resting-place, the long proces- 
sion of ecclesiastics, and civil and military dignitaries, the clouds 
of perfume and of light that hovered over the countless host, are 
depicted with all the turgidity of Oriental bombast. The em- 
peror, in his palace, entreated Hiouen-Thsang to take respon- 
sible positions under the Crown, and to accompany him on his 
warlike expeditions. But to every such appeal the intrepid 
devotee returned but one enthusiastic answer, that he was a man 
of peace, was devoted to the honour of Buddha, and must spend 
the remainder of his days in carrying out the object of his life. 
He then began with renewed ardour to prepare the celebrated 
Mémoires of his journey, and to gather together, for the instruc- 
tion of mankind, his observations on the varied lands then in- 


* This is the Yu-thian, of Fa-hian’s narration (Fée-Koue-Ki, p. 16), where that 
traveller witnessed a procession of images of Buddha and Pusas, almost reminding 
one of the procession of images of Jaganath at Orissa. 
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cluded in the one hundred and thirty-seven Buddhist kingdoms 
(as he called them) through which he had passed. 

This work is of doubtful value, on the score of its super- 
natural and preposterous narrations; but it is a precious frag- 
ment of antiquity in as far as regards the geographical, 
hydrographical, and historical notices which it contains. The 
Emperor himself, after much hesitation, published a fulsome 
panegyric in the way of a preface. The indefatigable student 
translated from Sanscrit into Chinese some hundreds of the lite- 
rary treasures that he had brought from India, and many con- 
vents, libraries, and museums were built under his direction. 

Time would fail to tell the interviews that passed between the 
Emperor, his son Kao-tsoung, and Hiouen-Thsang, the honours 
that were heaped upon the latter, and the tears that were shed over 
his ashes. At the comparatively early age of sixty-five his iron 
constitution broke down, and he had a long forewarning of 
approaching dissolution. Gloom crept over his soul as he drew 
near to the termination of his career. His most exalted hope 
was that, in consequence of the extent of his sacrifices and the 
goodness of his works, he might be born into the palace and 
paradise of Maitreya, to whose companionship he aspired. He 
uttered bitter regrets that he had not reached his goal of perfect 
intelligence, and at last, amidst his sorrowing disciples, after 
having told them that the hope of being born into this serene 
abode was rising within him, amidst a hurricane of sighs and 
tears, he expired. The Emperor of China was inconsolable, and 
declared that ‘ the light of the world had gone out in darkness, 
‘and that all the sons of Sdkya were like shipwrecked mariners, 
‘ tossing on the whirlpool of the abysses.’ A state funeral was 
decreed to his corpse, which, contrary to his own wish, was buried 
in the capital of the west. The wailings of the funeral host 
rose to heaven, and thirty thousand ‘ Religious’ waited all night 
around his tomb. 

‘We do not wish,’ writes Professor Max Miiller, ‘ to disguise the 
weaknesses of this man; he was credulous, easily imposed upon by 
cexafty priests, still more easily carried away by his own superstitions ; 
but he deserved to have lived in better times, and we almost grudge 
so high and noble a character to a country not our own, and to a 
religion unworthy of such a man. 

‘ His whole life belonged to the faith in which he was born, and the 
objects of his labour were not so much to perfect himself as to benefit 
others. There was something in his life that places him by right 
among the heroes of Greece, the martyrs of Rome, the knights of 
the Crusades, the explorer of the Arctic Regions, something that 
makes us feel it a duty to inscribe his name on the roll of the for- 
gotten worthies of the human race.’ 
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India has given to China the most effective and earnest of its 
religions. For eighteen hundred years China has regarded India 
with something like the enthusiasm with which Europe has looked 
on Palestine as the earthly source of its heavenly light ; but the 
light that was in it has been darkness, and great has been the 
darkness! for it has uttered the fearful conclusions, that man is 
greater than God ; that the highest object of worship is an anni- 
hilated spirit; that the swmmum bonum is final extinction; and 
that the reasons for right doing, and for the love of man, are not 
a common brotherhood, but a common doom. The basis of 
Buddhist hope is not the conviction that there are eternal prin- 
ciples underlying human affairs, or that Infinite Wisdom is direct- 
ing the retributions of Life ; but that the universe, resting on in- 
finite nothingness, has been perpetuated by human follies and 
affections, and can only be unriddled by discovering the igno- 
rance which has given impetus to unreal sorrows. 

Buddhism hasan awful notion of a Fate which links every class of 
being in inexorable chains, but no idea of deliverance. It worships, 
but it has no God; it groans over sin, but has not the slightest 
conception of forgiveness, redemption, or sacrifice. It believes in 
an immortality of wretchedness, but only in later times has 
fashioned for itself a paradise. It proffers a moral code, but 
furnishes no reason for its observance. Yet, strange to say, it 
seems to rebel—or the human heart which has been influenced, 
stimulated, though crushed by it—has rebelled, against its own 
conclusions. It has deified the great philosophical Atheist. 
The sage, the Boddhisatwa, the semi-historical individuals re- 
ferred to in their religious traditions, are the virtual Gops of 
these people. The highest conception that they have had of man 
has received from them their highest reverence, and even the pure 
selfishness of Buddhist morality has inspired apparent sacrifice 
for the good of others, and kindled a burning desire for such 
subsequent births as would give the devotee power to instruct, 
and convert others from the empire of sense and the misery 
of life. 

The dim, thick darkness of Nirvana glitters with the phantasms 
of imaginary paradises: having lost the idea of genuine im- 
mortality, Buddhism has unveiled for itself a past eternity, and 
groaned over the wretchedness or exulted in the imaginary 
blessedness of that. Viewed in this way, it seems to be an 
exceeding bitter cry to Heaven forhelp. It proclaims the misery 
of sin, and thus asks for redemption. It declares its willingness 
to accept the highest revelation that it knows of truth, goodness, 
sacrifice, and righteousness in human form, and thus it seems to 
ery aloud for the true Lord of man. It acknowledges the worth 
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of written law, and so is prepared to understand the meaning of 
the Bible. It has been accustomed for two thousand years to 
the functions of a hierarchy and to the existence of a holy com- 
munity, and thus is ready to understand the claims of the Chris- 
tian ministry and Church. 

Even the innumerable sects into which Buddhism is divided— 
the Popery of Thibet, the Protestantism of Burmah, the Rational- 
ism of China, the specialities of Nepaul, Mongolia, and Japan, 
present some singular analogies to the external history of Chris- 
tianity which will tell quite as much in our favour as against it, 
in dealing with men who believe, as no other heathen have done, 
in TRUTH as the basis of their religion. The missionary fervour of 
Buddhism, and the martyr-like zeal of its great founders, seem, 
we think, to yield us more of hope than of despondency. It 
may be an argument with millions, that a foreign religion preached 
by earnest missionaries, and promising infinitely more than they 
have ever found in their own—cutting away the whole necessity 
of their awful creed and toilsome labour—may do with them and 
their descendants what their ancestors did with the devil-worship 
and nature-worship of Eastern nations. 

Once more, the wide diffusion of Buddhism over the Oriental 
mind may be a preparation for, rather than an argument against, 
_ what will be the wider diffusion of Christianity. It will still be 
seen that whereas Buddhism has conquered Turkish hordes and 
nomadic Tartars, the phlegmatic Chinaman and the luxurious 
Cingalese, there have been far greater diversities among the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ, in whom the savage and the civilized, the 
Jew and the Greek, the philosopher and the little child, the enter- 
prising Anglo-Saxon and the dreamy Hindu, have found their 
deepest unity. He has grasped the reins of every kind of mo- 
narchy, has sat dictator in every class of philosophy, and has 
made conquest of every kind of man. The vast extent of Budd- 
hism has weakened its energies, and destroyed its unity; but 
there is still sufficient intercommunion to make the conversion of 
large classes of the subjects of any Buddhist kingdom the pre- 
lude to the realization of the splendid prophetic vision that ‘a 
nation shall be born in a day.’ 

There is no caste in Buddhism to arrest the progress of Chris- 
tianity, and while its practical development seems to our ears to 
utter a piercing cry for help, may the Christian Church have 
faith, and energy, and sacrifice enough to convince its votaries 
that not blind destiny, but Infinite Love, wraps around this uni- 
verse ; that the great fear that haunts them is an unsustained de- 
lusion ; and that there is One in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge! China and Japan are now open to 
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European and Christian influences, and the great battle must be 
fought between this hoary faith and the religion of One greater 
than Buddha, and fought by men as laborious and devoted as 
the pilgrim on whose traces we have lingered so long. May God 
forbid that the work of Christian men should be paralysed, that 
our holy faith should be blasphemed by proceedings under the 
name of Free-trade in Opium, whose torpedo and detiling touch 
are stigmatized even by the Ethics of Confucius and of Buddha, 
as egregious perfidy and inhuman crime ! 

The friends of Christian Missions owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Edkins for his very able and deeply interesting little volume 
on the religious condition of the Chinese. He has sketched with 
masterly hand the features of the three great religious systems 
that have prevailed in China, and has analysed their several and 
combined influence on literature, philosophy, and social life. He 
has done much to explain the singular co-existence of these 
three great phases of religious creed and observance, and the fact 
that the same individuals may profess and defend the three 
religions at one and the same time. Nothing would be more 
inaccurate, according to Mr. Edkins, than to divide the population 
into Taouists, Confucianists, and Buddhists. The Buddhists are 
now Confucianists, and Confucianists are Buddhists. The three 
forms of faith appeal and respond to three different portions of 
human nature, the material, moral, and spiritual, and are practi- 
cally speaking supplemental the one to the other. Mr. Edkins’ 
sketch of the work of the Roman Catholics, of the Mahomedans, 
and of the semi-Christian insurgents is full of deep interest, and 
will amply repay the perusal of all who are interested in the 
well-being of the hundreds of millions of Chinese. 


Art. V.—(1.) An Essay on the Causes of Rain, and its allied Phe- 
nomena. By G. A. KowELL, Honorary Member of the Ashmolean 
Society. Oxford. 1859. 

(2.) Zhe Rain Cloud: or, an Account of the Nature, Properties, 
Dangers, and Uses of Rain in various Parts of the World. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1846. 


No water, no vegetables. No vegetables, no animals. No 
animals, no men. 

The due irrigation of the earth is a point of vital importance 
in the adjustments of creation. The machinery by which this is 
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accomplished is complex, and in many respects extremely recon- 

ite ; but viewed as a great apparatus for pumping up water and 
sprinkling the surface of the planet, it is impossible to conceive 
of a happier or a more effective contrivance. 

For the better comprehension of the subject, let us venture 
upon a trifling supposition. In the interior of some continent, 
just on the spot where an old map-maker would have planted 
an elephant and castle for want of true topographical material, 
there lies a farm, which is far removed from lake and river, 
and at best but stingily supplied with springs or wells. There 
has been no rain for several years. How is the poor proprietor 
to keep it in cultivation? Noted as the agricultural mind is 
for discontent—always complaining of meteorological hardships 
and indulging in philippics against the skies—he would doubt- 
less avail himself of his privilege of grumbling to the fullest 
extent, and might perhaps be disposed to abandon his ill-used 
freehold in despair. To dig a long canal for the purpose of con- 
veying water from the nearest stream, and then to furrow his 
fields with innumerable little channels for its distribution, would 
be as tedious and elaborate a process as it would be to plough up 
all the corn-fields of Great Britain with penknives, or reap them 
with scissors. It would be ridiculous to think of moistening his 
acres by means of watering-carts, and insane to attempt it by 
means of gigantic squirts. Not many days ago we watched a 
man who was watering a spacious area in a fashionable town with 
a view to subjugate the dust. He had a force-pump mounted on 
wheels, with a stumpy barrel to hold the fluid, a stumpy hose to 
direct the stream, and a stumpy lever to expel it from the 
machine. Stationing his apparatus at a particular point, he 
slowly scattered the liquid over the ground within range of the 
jet, and then shifting his quarters, proceeded to operate on a new 
space, until a gurgling in the tube announced that the reeeptacle 
was exhausted. Away he trudged to a cistern, dragging his 
engine after him, and then with some effort—we thought a little 
groaning—drew fourteen big pails of water, with which he re« 
plenished his reservoir of rain. Returning to the area, our 
Aquarius executed a little more irrigation, but it was obviously 
as poor an apology for a shower as a peal of sheet-iron thunder 
at a theatre is for one of those echoing crashes which seem to 
tear the firmament asunder. By the time that one portion of 
the ground was syringed, another was nearly dry; here and 
there were streaks and patches which had been left untouched ; 
in fact so superficial was the sprinkling the place had received, 
that Beau Brummell, who professed to have caught cold when 
shut up in a coffee-room with a damp stranger, might have 
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bivouacked on the spot without incurring a twinge of rheumatism. 
Toiling at this rate, thought we, if the whole population of Eng- 
land were converted into drawers of water and workers of pumps, 
they would scarcely suffice to souse a single county and maintain 
it in a state of vegetable prosperity. 

Now nature takes all this trouble off our hands. Whilst the 
owner of our imaginary farm is puzzling his brains to discover 
how he shall procure the fertilizing fluid—comforting himself 
meanwhile with many agricultural growls—she is preparing for 
him a rich and gratuitous supply. Far off—it may be hundreds 
or thousands of miles away—vapour is ascending from some 
great expanse of liquid, or from some humid tract of land. 
Water is the life’s blood of the world. To keep it in circula- 
tion is not less needful for the health of the planet, than is 
the flow of the red rivers through our veins for the health of 
man. But as the fluid always seeks its level, and finds it in 
the ocean, how is it to be brought back and scattered over the 
high grounds, or hoisted to the summits of the mountains ? 
How, too, shall it be freed from the salts and other foreign 
ingredients it may have imbibed in the soil, or found in the 
sea, and thus return to its duty in a pure and uncontaminated 
condition ? 

The magnificent process of evaporation is the first step which 
is taken for the farmer's relief. Since water is a fluid of con- 
siderable gravity, being 860 times heavier than air (at a tempera- 
ture of 60° at the level of the sea), it is necessary that it should 
be rendered portable through the atmosphere. This object is 
accomplished by converting it into vapour through the agency 
of heat. The ocean has in fact been called a great still, and the 
sun may be regarded as the great distiller. But because water 
when placed in a pan over the fire does not pass into steam, pro- 
perly so called, until it reaches a temperature of 212°, we must 
not suppose that it refuses to volatilize at all lower degrees of 
the thermometric scale. On the contrary, it gives out vapour 
at every stage, though at a tardier rate, and of feebler tension. 
Even ice and snow will waste away in an atmosphere cooled below 
the freezing point; for Boyle found that an icicle weighing two 
ounces, when poised in a balance in the evening, lost ten grains 
by morning; and Howard ascertained that a circular patch of 
snow, five inches in diameter, threw off 150 grains—equal to a 
thousand gallons per acre—in the space of a single January 
night. 

Of course the great sheets of water on the globe are the reser- 
voirs from which our supplies of vapour are primarily extracted. 
Dr. Halley calculated that the quantity brewed by the Mediterra- 
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snean alone, during twelve hours of a summer's day, amounted to 
not less than 5280 millions of tons. The moisture exhaled from 
the land must necessarily vary with the humidity as well as the 
temperature of the spot; but from experiments tried under dif- 
ferent circumstances, Dr. Watson estimated that a British acre 
yielded from two to three thousand gallons in twelve hours. In 
hot countries, after the soil has been refreshed by showers, the 
emanations will of course be much more copious. And not only does 
the ground perspire thus freely, but it must be remembered that 
vegetables, as well as animals, are constantly discharging their 
moisture into the atmosphere. The former are extremely sudo- 
rific. The aqueous matter transpiring through their pores may 
sometimes be seen hanging in drops, often mistaken for dew, at 
the extremities of their leaves. The rate of exudation with 
them must also be controlled by the warmth and humidity of the 
air, but Dr. Hales found that some cabbages which were subjected 
to experiment gave off one pound three ounces during the day, 
whilst some sunflowers, which are still more famous hands at 
perspiration, threw out one pound four ounces during the same 
interval. Men, too—we dare not say ladies—are extremely prone 
to this process. Not less than two pounds of moisture are daily 
expelled from the skin and lungs of most individuals; and if 
a person happens to be flung into a particularly deliquescent mood 
by stress of heat and exercise, he may contribute five pounds to 
the atmosphere within the four-and-twenty hours. Were this 
rendered visible, every one would appear to be enveloped in a 
little cloud. ‘I remember,’ says Watson, ‘ having been greatly 
‘heated and fatigued in ascending the ladders from the bottom 
‘ of the copper mine at Ecton. When I got to the top, I observed 
‘by the light of a candle a thick vapour reeking from the body, 
‘and visible around it to the distance of a foot or more.’ Yet 
such is nature’s wonderful alchemy, that these same effusions— 
the sweat of sea and land, of herb, and beast and man—may 
shortly reappear as the tender dew, the fattening shower, or the 
limpid gush from the mossy fountain. Reckoning the mean 
annual evaporation all over the globe at thirty-five inches, it has 
been computed that the total quantity of water poured into the 
air every year would fill a cistern 94,450 cubic miles in capacity. 
This estimate, however, founded upon Dalton’s data, is assuredly 
too low, for the mean annual issue of rain from the clouds all over 
the earth is now calculated at five feet. 

But, secondly, the simple rise and fall of these exhalations on 
the spot where produced would do nothing for our impatient 
farmer in the interior. The aqueous particles must be conveyed 
from the seas, and set down at his very threshold. For this 
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purpose the atmosphere is traversed by winds which load them- 
selves with moisture, and hurry it off in various directions. A 
ship freighting itself with merchandize at a foreign wharf, a train 
starting with luggage from a railway-station, a water-cart filling 
with liquid at some reservoir, is not more explicit in its mission 
than the current of air which takes in a cargo of vapour ata 
great ocean tank, and hastens into the heart of some continent 
to deposit its beneficent burden. There are winds, like the Har- 
mattan of the desert, which seem to go forth only to wither and 
destroy. ‘These greedily suck up all the moisture they can col- 
lect from the land, blighting the foliage so that it crumbles to 
dust, fissuring doors and furniture, opening great seams in the 
sides of vessels, starting casks of liquid and spilling their con- 
tents, and parching the human body as if intent upon reducing 
it to a state of mummy. But the sea-winds come charged with 
rich stores of humidity, and hence those which visit the western 
shores of Europe from the south-west, and the north of Europe 
from the north-east, are the bringers of rain and the givers of 
fertility. 

Thirdly, however, a mass of moisture floating at a height of 
from two to four or five miles in the air would be of as little 
service to yonder anxious farmer as a diamond mine in the moon 
to a jeweller. How is he to get it down from the skies? Now 
the quantity of water which can be sustained in the air in an 
elastic, invisible form is proportionate to the temperature. The 
higher the thermometer, the greater the priming of moisture 
required. Treating the vapour-atmosphere which surrounds the 
globe as a distinct envelope, its pressure may be expressed in 
mercurial inches—that is, by the amount of quicksilver it will 
support in the barometric tube. If our seas were all on the boil 
(212°), the steam produced would poise a column of about thirty 
inches; but at 80°—the temperature of the ocean in the equa- 
torial regions never mounting much above this figure—the dose 
of vapour which the air will carry is only sufficient to balance a 
single inch. At 71° it is equal to three-quarters of an inch, at 
59° to half an inch, and at 39° to a quarter of an inch. If, 
therefore, any current of air heated to 80° should start on its 
journey with a full cargo of vapour, and be deprived of about 
nine degrees of caloric, it must throw overboard one-fourth of 
its load, or if reduced by twenty-one degrees, one-half. Its ton- 
nage, we may say, is lessened by every decrement of heat. The 
discarded moisture will then appear in a visible shape, and if 
sufficiently condensed, may descend in the form of rain. In fact, 
whenever a humid current encounters # colder stream of air, or 
enters a chillier tract of sky, or whenever the atmosphere is in 
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, too watery a mood to receive further accessions of vapour, the 
surplus will be rejected, and must manifest itself either as mist, 
fog, cloud, dew, rain, hail, or snow. 

But, fourthly, when moisture thus transported from a distant 
sea has been reconverted into a liquid, it is necessary that its 
precipitation should be conducted with considerable caution. As 
a cloud is a great cistern containing thousands of tons of fluid, 
it is clear that if this were all liberated at once it would inflict 
serious damage upon the vegetation below, and might probably 
drive the farmer to distraction. No crops could withstand such 
a local deluge. They would be beaten to the ground at a stroke. 
The leaves would be stripped from the trees, and a forest left 
standing under bare poles like a ship whose canvas had been 
wrenched from its masts by an unexpected gale. The soil itself 
would be ploughed up and washed into the nearest stream. In 
cities, too, as well as in the country, the approach of a nimbus 
would be eyed with suspicion, and men would have to fly to 
buildings for shelter, since umbrellas, though made of sheet-iron, 
would afford but doubtful protection. There are cases of violent 
discharge which show what mischief might constantly ensue were 
not the breaking up of acloud regulated with consummate nicety. 
Land-spouts, for example, occasionally make their appearance. 
One swept over a moor near Colne in Lancashire, in 1718, and 
tore up the ground down to the very rock, some seven feet below, 
making a deep gulf for above a quarter of a mile, as Dr. Richard- 
son describes, and destroying ten acres by the flood. ‘ The first 
* breach where the water fell,’ says he, ‘ was about sixty feet over. 
‘The ground on each side the gulf was so shaken that large 
‘chasms appeared at above thirty feet distance, which a few days 
‘ after I observed the shepherds filling up, lest their sheep should 
‘fall into them.’ Far more frequent, however, are hailstorms ; and 
in some parts of the globe, particularly in the south of France, 
these visitors constitute a fearful scourge. Pebbles of ice, 
weighing sometimes as much as half a pound, und often so dense 
and elastic that they rebound from the pavement, are showered 
upon the earth, ruining the vines, crushing the corn, snapping 
the branches from the trees, killing poultry, lambs, dogs, 
possibly deer; and, worse still, breaking human heads, or even 
destroying human life. In a tempest of hail near Offley, in 1767, 
& young man was left dead, one of his eyes being struck out, and 
his body blackened all over with the blows he had received. In 

788 a storm traversed nearly the whole length of France, map- 
ping out its.course by a deposit of large hailstones, and battering 
the unhappy provinces beneath with such fury that the soil was 
changed into a morass, the fruit-trees demolished, and the country 
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turned into a comparative desert, in the space of a single hour. 
On the Ist of August, 1846, the English metropolis underwent 
an icy bombardment. The crashing of windows and skylights 
was terrific. Seven thousand squares of glass were shattered at 
the Houses of Parliament, a still greater number at Broadwood’s 
and other large manufactories, and in some streets scarcely a 
sound pane was left. Our European stones, however, are not 
always to be put in competition with the formidable grape-shot 
which is now and then rained down from an Indian sky. In 
1855, Dr. Buist communicated a paper to the British Association, 
detailing a variety of storms in Hindostan, in some of which 
lumps as big as pumpkins, and in others masses of still greater 
dimensions, had been hurled to the ground or driven through the 
roof like cannon-balls. Bullocks were not only felled and men 
severely injured, but on the 12th of May, 1853, it is said that 
eighty-four human beings and three thousand cattle were killed 
in a tempest of hail in the Himalayas north of the Peshawur. 
Happily, however, these are exceptional modes of discharge. 
Profitable as they may be to glaziers when they do occur, they 
cannot fail to be intensely distasteful to the proprietors of houses 
and farms. Vastly more gentle and graceful is the process by 
which the contents of an ordinary cloud are conveyed to the soil. 
Instead of descending in a sheet, the water trickles through the 
air in tiny drops, each about a quarter of an inch in diameter, as 
if it had passed through some finely-perforated sieve. The fluid 
is powdered, so to speak, in order that it may scatter itself over 
a large area, and alight without ruffling a leaf or crushing a 
blade of grass. Softly the work commences, softly it continues, 
as the cloud-cistern sails slowly over field after field, leaving no 
part untouched, but moistening every vegetable, from the idle 
thistle to the kingly oak. Who would not be in raptures with 
the process if, possessing sufficient intelligence to comprehend 
the wants of the soil, and sufficient experience to appreciate the 
difficulty of meeting those wants by artificial means, he stood and 
watched the disburdening of one of these ships of the sky for the 
first time in his life ? 
. But, however delighted our imaginary farmer may be with this 
particular supply, he would doubtless resume his murmurin 
habits, after a few days had elapsed, unless assured that clouds 
would be periodically raised and despatched for his benefit. 
There are some tropical tracts where it never, and others where 
it rarely rains. In the land of the Pharaohs, and in certain por- 
tions of the country of the Prophet, a shower is almost as great 
a curiosity as a landspout or a fall of meteoric stones would be 
with us. In Peru you need never unfurl an umbrella except, 
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.perhaps, once or twice in a long lifetime. When a nimbus does 
visit the latter region and spill a few bucketsful upon the 
ground, we think it extremely likely that reporters of the pheno- 
menon post off to the ‘oldest inhabitant’ in order to brush up 
his memory and profit by the genuine antiquity of his re- 
miniscences in any comparisons they may institute. When la 
serenidad perpetua of the district was disturbed by rain in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, so little did it agree with 
the people, that an epidimic broke out amongst them ; and when 
a single shower descended upon the town of Lembeyeque, in 
1790, it brought down several of the houses, which are so slen- 
derly built, that a French or an Indian hailstorm would pulverize 
a city in a trice. 

There have also been seasons of protracted drought in various 
quarters of the globe. In the days of Ahab the land of Israel 
lay withering for a time under the spells of Elijah, for ‘ he 
‘ prayed that it might not rain, and it rained not on the earth by 
‘ the space of three years and six months.’ Between 1827 and 
1830 a great water-dearth occurred in the Pampas. During this 
gran seco (according to Sir F. Head) all vegetation failed, the 
country assumed the appearance of a dusty high road, the soil 
was so blown about that landmarks were obliterated, and nume- 
rous disputes afterwards arose respecting the boundaries of pro- 
perty ; cattle perished on every side for want of food and drink, 
one proprietor alone at San Pedro losing 20,000; and such was 
the rush of animals to the river Parafia that several hundred 
thousands were supposed to have died in the stream, either 
from excessive potations, or from inability to crawl up the muddy 
banks. 

Still, deducting these local or transitory cases, our farmer 
will find that Nature has provided for the due watering of the 
earth according to the requirements of climate and geographical 
position. As a general principle, the quantity of rain increases 
as we advance from the poles to the equator. In the regions 
where the sun is doing the greatest stroke of business in the 
evaporating way we may expect that a shower will be a very 
emphatic production. ‘ A black cloud which had formed sud- 
‘ denly,’ says Mr. Burchell, ‘ in an instant, without perhaps more 
‘ than a minute's notice, emptied its contents upon us, pouring 
‘down like a torrent and drenching everything with water. 
‘ The parched earth became in the short time of five minutes 
‘ covered with ponds.’ Some of these tropical effusions, indeed, 
might best be described in the graphic though inelegant language 
of a man who, in referring to an English storm, informed Mr. 
Rowell that the clouds seemed so near the earth that he could 
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scarcely get under them: ‘ it did not rain at all, it came down 
anyhow.’ Indeed, you might fancy that Kiihleborn, the water- 
demon of Fouqué’s beautiful tale of Undine, was abroad with 
particularly diluvial intentions, if these sudden cloud-ruptures 
were not usually as brief as they are passionate. 

It is another general law in hygrometry that the fall of rain 
decreases as we leave the shores of a continent and travel into 
the interior, because we are continually receding from the Great 
Nursery of vapour. For the same reason the Western Coast of 
our Island receives a more liberal soaking than the Eastern: the 
huge Atlantic producing a larger amount of vapour than the 
petty German Ocean. At North Shields the fall is 25 inches in 
the year ; at Coniston, on the opposite shore, though in nearly 
the same latitude, it is 85 inches, or more than thrice as much. 
The tears annually shed by the sky in the oriental half of Great 
Britain attain a depth of 27 inches only, whilst in the other 
moiety of the kingdom they are gauged at 50 or 55 inches. 

In a mountainous region the precipitation of moisture increases 
from the plain to the peak. Why it does so has been the subject 
of much discussion. Some ascribe the result to the low tem- 
perature of the hills; others treat it as a mechanical consequence 
arising from the arrest of the vapours; but Mr. Rowell seems to 
look upon the rocky spires as great lightning rods which plunder 
the clouds of their electricity, and compel the watery globules to 
sink by depriving them of their sustaining element. Be this as 
it may, the mists which wrap themselves round the heads of the 
hills are phenomena of daily occurrence, and the lachrymose 
state of craggy spots has been tested by repeated observations. 
Thus, in the year 1845, whilst the clouds deposited about 20 
inches of moisture at Durham, 25 at Leeds, 31 at Carlisle, and 
34 at Liverpool, the quantity which tumbled amongst the moun- 
tains of the Lake district amounted to 87 inches for Butter- 
mere, 109 for Wastdale Head, 121 for Grasmere, and not less 
than 151 for Seathwaite in Borrowdale. The latter place, there- 
fore, received from seven to eight times as copious a dousing as 
the staid old city of St. Cuthbert, so renowned for its mustard 
and old maids. Still these British outpourings are far inferior 
to the furious downfalls of Hindustan. Colonel Sykes reports 
that at Malcolmpait, on the Mahabuleshwar Hills, the annual 
evacuation of rain from the atmosphere is 302 inches, and that 
at Cherraponjie, in the Cossya .Hills, it amounted, in 1851, to 
the astounding quantity of 610 inches, or 50 feet 10 inches! 
Singularly enough, too, a slight difference in locality will some- 
times produce a great difference in humidity. There is a farm- 
house, about a mile and a half from Ennersdale Lake, at which 
NO. LX. FF 
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‘there falls only half as much rain as descends at the lake itself. 
Even forests have their influence in drawing out the moisture 
from the air, for, when extensive woods have been reduced or 
destroyed, as at Marseilles, a notable decline in humidity has 
ensued. It is also an interesting, and to many may seem a para- 
doxical fact, that rain appears to increase in quantity as it ap- 
proaches the earth; so that, if a series of pluviometers were sta- 
tioned at various elevations, as if on the staves of a ladder, the 
lowest would exhibit a greater charge than the highest. There 
is, in fact, generally more rain at the foot of a tower than at its 
top. Nor is the difference trifling; for, whilst one of Dr. 
Heberden’s gauges on the roof of Westminster Abbey indicated 
a fall of 12°099 inches, another at the base showed a depth of 
22°608, or nearly twice as much. 

In similar experiments by Professor Phillips and Mr. Grey, at 
York Minster, a deposit of 14°903 inches was chronicled at a 
height of 212 feet, whilst 25°706 inches of fluid were found in a 
gauge on the ground. A difference in altitude of seventy yards 
thus made a difference of 70 per cent. in the amount of rain. 
To explain this curious circumstance it is generally supposed 
that the drops, which are exceedingly small at the commence- 
ment of their journey from the cloud, are augmented by the con- 
densation of vapour, or that they pick up moisture as they tumble 
through the humid strata they must necessarily traverse. It 
should be observed, however, that the quantity of rain precipitated 
in any particular region may be great, whilst the number of rainy 
days is comparatively limited. Within the tropics, where the 
clouds are most prodigal in their effusions, there are regular 
seasons of dryness, when the natives cannot reasonably expect 
any showers ; but in the temperate zones, an almanack-maker 
might book one for any day in the calendar without appearing to 
violate a single meteorological law. In England it seems that 
you ought to be waterproof on an average for 152 or 155 days 
out of the 365; in the Netherlands for 170; and in the east of 
Treland for 208. In other words, it rains every other day with 
us, whilst in Siberia it rains only one in six; and in the north 
of Syria, about one in seven. High as this estimate may appear, 
we have particular places in our island where it is far exceeded. 
There is Manchester, for example. What a terrible city is that 
for people who love fine weather and brilliant sunshine! For 
six days in the week it is reputed to be in a state of melan- 
choly drizzle; and though there may be much malice in the 
assertion, no one can doubt that the place is excessively addicted 
to sky-weeping. Its atmosphere is generally dripping with grimy 
tears, and the streets are lavishly laved with a strong solution of 
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soot. In fact, the mere mention of a visit to the metropolis of 
cotton may elicit an exclamation similar to Fuseli’s, when pro- 
ceeding to inspect some humid paintings of a brother artist, 
‘Give me my coat and umbrella: I am going to look at Mr. 
‘ Constable's pictures.’ 

Sometimes, however, showers of an anomalous description have 
been known to fall. Our agriculturist would look rather blank 
if he discovered that his rain was sa]t. Not wishing his farm to 
be put in pickle, he would decidedly object to a precipitation of 
brine. When such cases have occurred, the trees have been 
found whitened by the crystals, and the herbage has become so 
pungent that the cattle could not touch it until compelled by 
hunger ; and though there could be no difficulty in ascribing the 
origin of these saline particles to the sea, whence they had doubt- 
less been whirled by high winds, yet a storm of chloride of sodium 
has been experienced in Suffolk, at a distance of twenty miles 
from the ocean. 

Or what would our farmer say to a shower of ashes or dust? 
In Zetland, a dark powder was once rained from the heavens, and 
grimed the faces of the people as if it were lampblack. Heavy 
drizzles of sand or ashes, the former whisked from the desert, the 
latter ejected from some volcano, have frequently been encoun- 
tered at sea; and so thickly has the material strewn the decks of 
passing vessels that it was necessary to shovel it away like snow. 
The dust-storms of India are quaint productions. ‘The sky is 
‘clear,’ says Mr. Baddeley, ‘ and not a breath moving ; presently 
‘a low bank of cloud is seen in the horizon, which you are sur- 
‘prised you did not observe before; a few seconds have passed, 
‘and the cloud has half-filled the hemisphere; and now there is 
‘no time to lose—it is a dust-storm, and helter-skelter every one 
‘rushes to get into the house in order to escape being caught in 
‘it. It is, in fact, a revolving spout or shower, with dust for its 
burden instead of water. 

As little would the gentleman be pleased with a fall of ‘sul- 
phur.’ Yellow rains have happened in certain quarters of Europe ; 
and from the colour of the substance as well as the readiness with 
which it inflamed—matches, it is said, having been produced by 
its means in Germany—the good people assumed that it must 
needs consist of genuine brimstone. These effusions, however, 
are now known to be botanical. The pollen of the flowers of the 
pine, birch, alder, and other trees is a light, yellow material, 
which may be easily transported by the breezes, and deposited in 
the form of a gamboge shower. 

More appalling still are the red rains, which have been mistaken 
for blood. Imagine the consternation of weak-minded people in 
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the palmy days of superstition, when there was a witch in every 
hamlet, and a spectre attached to every hall, if the heavens began 
to distil gore! In the year 1608, great red drops were observed 
upon the walls of various buildings at Aix and the vicinity ; and 
the event so shook the nerves of the neighbourhood, that the 
very husbandmen—fellows whose sensational fibres were probably 
as tough if not as thick as cart-ropes—ran from the fields in 
order to escape the sanguinary shower, believing that it must 
have originated with Satan, or some of his myrmidons at least. 
Peirese scrutinized the marvellous occurrence with some care, — 
and found that it was due to a butterfly, which, on passing from 
the chrysalis state, discharged a ruddy substance not very dis- 
similar in appearance to blood. In other instances of red rain, 
the peculiar hue has been traced to infusoria, or to the minute 
cells of certain vegetables. The red snow of the mountain regions 
is tinged with the Hematococcus nivalis; the green snow with 
the Protococcus viridis. - 

Perhaps, however, our farmer might be better pleased if the 
skies were to secrete a sort of ‘ butter!’ Such was the case, we 
are assured, in many parts of Munster and Leinster in the year 
1695-6. According to the Bishop.of Cloyne, the substance was 
so called from its consistency and colour, being soft, clammy, 
and of a dark yellow ; it fell in lumps, often as large as the end 
of a finger; the cattle did not reject it, but fed in the fields 
where it lay; and country people who had sore heads anointed 
them with it, declaring that it healed them. This greasy exuda- 
tion was supposed by some to have been chemically elaborated in 
the air, though it is much more probable that it was an animal 
product, like the honey-dew which is excreted by certain insects. 

But better things than ostensible butter have been reported in 
the meteorological way. ‘On Saturday last,’ so runs a letter 
communicated to the Royal Society in 1661, ‘it was rumoured 
‘that it rained wheat at Tuchbrooke, a village about two miles 
‘from Warwick. Whereupon some of the inhabitants of this 
‘town went thither, where they saw great quantities on the way, 
‘ on the fields, and on the leads of the church, castle, and priory, 
‘and upon the hearths of the chimneys of the chambers. And 
‘ Arthur Mason, coming out of Shropshire, reports that it hath 
‘rained the like in many places of the county. God make us 
‘thankful for this miraculous blessing.’ But the learned Society, 
instead of being grateful for the substance, concluded that it was 
nothing more than the seeds of ivy-berries conveyed to the spot 
by starlings. 

Many, however, are the illegitimate forms of rain with which 
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that poor agriculturist might be puzzled ortormented. He would 
feel quite cross with the world if his lands were visited by a 
shower of grubs or worms such as appeared in the Government 
of Tver, in October, 1827; or a rain consisting of herrings, such 
as happened at Ula in Argyleshire, in March, 1830; or falls of 
fish of other kinds, such as have occurred in India and many 
parts of the world; or, worse still, by outpourings of frogs, such 
as have been experieneed in France. In 1804 a cloud burst near 
Toulouse, and a host of these reptiles came pattering to the 
ground, covering the fields so thickly, that in some places there 
were three or four living layers, and paving the high road so pro- 
fusely that the diligence crunched its way through their bodies 
for a considerable distance, and thousands were slaughtered be- 
neath the horses’ hoofs. Could the atmosphere well be in a more 
diseased condition, even if it were to indulge in that oft-quoted 
but rarely-witnessed phenomenon—a rain of cats and dogs ? 

But leaving our fancy farmer in the enjoyment of a genuine 
shower, let us briefly advert to the theory which Mr. Rowell so 
ably but so modestly supports. This meteorologist has quite a 
passion for rain. He fell in love with the phenomenon whilst a 
mere boy, and his affection appears to have ripened into philoso- 
phical furor before he became aman. From his earliest days 
there seems to have been for him a peculiar charm in a shower, 
and a fearful fascination ina thunderstorm. He thought of them 
whilst waking, dreamt of them whilst sleeping, and in seasons 
of sickness, when the body was incapable of effort, the mind was 
busily employed in the study of his favourite meteor. Fearing 
that the scientific sprite which had taken possession of his brain 
would exert a mischievous influence over his health, he made 
strenuous efforts to exorcise the intruder, but to little purpose ; 
for a single gleam of lightning, or any passing oddity in the 
weather, was enough to rekindle the passion of this cloud-haunted 
man. Now, familiar as we are in practice with the subject*of 
rain, the thec y is surrounded with a number of difficulties—so 
much so, that in the opinion of many, perhaps, we may well 
wonder how it could ever rain at all. Seeing that water is 
many hundred times heavier than air, by what means, it has been 
asked, does it climb into the atmosphere and continue floating in 
the thin altitudes which the cirrhi undoubtedly attain? How 
is the vapour condensed into particles which become visible to 
the eye, and compose the various species of cloud? Are these 
particles simply drops of diminutive size—mere water dust, if we 
may so speak—or are they vesicular, that is, little balloons, con- 
sisting of an aqueous film with air or vapour enclosed? What 
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is it compels them to condense and occasionally to descend in 
torrents, accompanied by fearful explosions of electricity, or to 
freeze into lumps of ice as large as oranges or pumpkins ? 

These, with many other questions, have been thorns in the 
sides of meteorologists, which theorists have endeavoured to ex- 
tract with various degrees of skill. Descartes supposed that the 
vesicles were little spheres of water rendered buoyant by the materia 
subtilis of space. Dr. Halley suggested: that the rise of the 
vapour-atoms might be due to a ‘ flatus, or warm spirit, or perhaps 
‘to a certain kind of matter whose conatus might be contrary to 
‘that of gravity. Franklin contended that moisture was dis- 
solved in the atmosphere as salt is dissolved in water; but that 
when repudiated, the aqueous particles still remained in suspen- 
sion by adhering to the molecules of air. Mr. Rowell’s hypo- 
thesis is, ‘That the atoms of water being so minute, are, when 
‘completely enveloped in their natural coatings of electricity, 
‘rendered so buoyant as to be liable, even when in their most 
‘condensed state, to be carried off by slight currents of air; 
‘but if expanded by heat, their capacity for electricity being in- 
‘creased by their increase of surface, they are then rendered 
‘buoyant at all times, and are buoyed up into the air by their 
‘coatings of electricity; when, if condensed, they become posi- 
‘tively electrified, but are still buoyed up by the electricity, till, 
‘on the escape of the surcharge, the particles fall as rain. In 
other words, the water-atoms are enabled to rise when their elec- 
tric charge is augmented by heat, but compelled to fall when the 
surplus is withdrawn. If the vapour, when condensed by cold, 
should be in a position to part with a portion of its electricity, 
the particles will approach each other by virtue of their natural 
attraction, and thus become visible as clouds; but if the sur- 
charge totally escapes, they will unite into large drops, and descend 
as rain. To explain the peculiarities of a thunder-cloud, Mr. 
Rowell says that it may be regarded— 

‘as a vast mass of electricity interspersed with minute particles of 
water, the former being in the proportion of not less than 1000 to 1 
of the latter. Let us consider what would be the consequences of a 
formation of rain in such acloud. If but a few particles of vapour 
coalesce and form one drop, they would be no longer buoyant, and the 
drop in falling through the dense vapour would increase in bulk from 
contact with other particles. Now, as the electricity set free by this 
agglomeration of particles would instantaneously pass away, either to 
the surface of the cloud or by dispersion amongst the particles com- 
posing it, a vacuum or rarefied space would result on the instant of the 
formation of rain, when the sudden pressure of the surrounding por- 
tion of the cloud into the space would bring more particles into con- 
tact, and more rain would be formed.’ 
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Now, we make no attempt to appraise the exact quantum of 
originality which belongs to this theory. It is true that the 
doctrine of electrical atmospheres has been asserted in one form 
or another by Eeles, Monge, Eason, and other writers, and that 
the influence of electricity upon the phenomena of rain has been 
maintained by Dr. Thomson and several eminent men; but we 
can readily believe that Mr. Rowell has worked out the hypo- 
thesis from his own observations, and purely by the aid of his 
own intellectual funds. And aneat, handy hypothesis it certainly 
is. It satisfies many conditions, and harmonizes with various 
well-known facts. Volta, for exumple, discovered that when 
water was converted into vapour it carried away electricity; and 
it has been clearly ascertained that if a vessel be insulated, the 
quantity of moisture evaporated in a given time is much less 
than if it were in free communication with the earth. When 
this vapour again is condensed into mist, we know, from Mr. 
Crosse’s pryings into a November fog, that under certain cir- 
cumstances it bristles with electric fire; and when it is suddenly 
precipitated, as in a thunderstorm, we find the angry fluid pass- 
ing from cloud to cloud in blinding flashes, or returning to the 
earth in death-dealing bolts. 

Facts like these must necessarily afford considerable counte- 
nance to the theory. ‘That it is free from difficulties Mr. Rowell 
himself would not wish to assert. With regard to the buoyant 
power of vapour, we think that the demand for electrical coatings 
is over-estimated. The well-known Jaw by which one aeriform 
fluid spreads through the interstices of another as if the space 
were vacuous, though at a slower rate, strips the question of 
ascent of much of its mystery. Water-vapour is lighter than 
air—lighter even than the vapour of such volatile liquids as 
muriatic or sulphuric ether. It not only rises eagerly therefore 
in the atmosphere, but, in the opinion of Sir John Herschel, 
‘carries up with it much of the air with which it is intermixed, 
* disengaging itself no doubt from it in its upward progress, to 
‘become entangled, however, with fresh particles, which again it 
‘ carries upward to abandon them for others.’ In like manner, 
when the risen vapour undergoes condensation, we are inclined 
to believe that if it moulds itself into true bubbles or vesicles, it 
does so by settling upon the particles of air and imprisoning 
them within a watery shell, and these, increasing in weight by 
further accessions of moisture, will sink to the earth when 
they become too ponderous for the medium in which they swim. 
But as the included air will expand if heated by the sun, we see 
why a cloud may rise, or its upper and exposed portion may dis- 
appear after the fashion which these nebulous masses are known 
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to affect. Should the particles, however, instead of being vesi- 
cular, prove to be solid, as Dr. Waller and others have endeavoured 
to show, still the minuteness of the spherules may be sufficient 
to explain their suspension as clouds, whilst their increase in 
size and weight by further condensation should account for their 
fall as rain. 

Mr. Rowell’s theory does not, and indeed cannot dispense with 
the agency of heat. To spiritualize the water into vapour, heat 
must be absorbed: to secularize it into rain, heat must be dis- 
charged: 960° F. of latent caloric must be received in the one 
case, rejected in the other. It is by augmenting the temperature 
of the liquid atoms that they are expanded, and their capacity 
for electricity enlarged ; it is by lowering that temperature that 
they are subsequently brought into a state of surcharge. The 
question is, therefore, whether we acquire any very substantial 
leverage after all by assuming the existence of ‘ coatings—for 
the point does not yet admit of proof—particularly as the mate- 
rielity of the electric fluid, and therefore its buoyant qualities, 
have never been established. On the other hand, Mr. Rowell 
has a right to say that, if the changes through which vapour runs, 
in its circulation from earth to heaven and heaven to earth, can 
be accomplished by the fluctuations of caloric, as the ordinary 
theories imply, may they not be much better effected through the 
combined agency of heat and electricity ? 

From this theory a curious corollary may be deduced. An 
interesting but somewhat quixotic question has occasionally been 
asked—Can we produce rain at pleasure? In Africa we know 
there are Caffre conjurors who profess to perform this feat. With 
them rain-making is as much a business as the manufacture of 
umbrellas or waterproof clothing is with us. You want a few 
showers? Certainly! They can be had for a satisfactory fee. 
Hasten to the dwelling of the magician, carrying with you the 
most seductive presents you can command, and if your terms are 
liberal, the cloud-compelling man will execute a variety of incan- 
tations, and then dismiss you with instructions to return in per- 
fect silence, never once looking back, but constraining every 
person you meet to turn on his steps and accompany you home. 
In case these injunctions are obeyed, your lands will be speedily 
gladdened by a rich effusion from the sky. What may be the 
price of a good nimbus does not exactly appear, but doubtless 
there are people in Europe as well as in Africa who would pay a 
handsome sum if a really superior article could be procured when- 
ever they wished. 

The Caffre rain-doctor, however, does not pretend to work on 
philosophical principles. Others, more learned and intelligent, 
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have proposed to accomplish the same end by strictly scientific H 
means. Several years ago, Mr. Espy of the United States sug- i; 
gested that clouds might be produced by kindling large fires, and eT 
inducing the air to ascend in huge columns, which would draw in 4 
vapour and ensure a precipitation of moisture. This opinion 
was supported by the fact that where large prairies have been set 
alight as in Louisiana, or extensive forests burnt as in Nova 
Scotia, heavy discharges of wet have invariably resulted. For 
the same reason great battles and sea-fights are said to produce 
rain, though Arago’s observations on artillery-practice by no 
means favour the conclusion ; and the tall chimneys of manufac- 
turing towns may likewise tend to excite a drizzle such as that 
for which Manchester is distinguished. Mr. Rowell, however, 
considers that a stratum of moist air may be tapped by with- | 
drawing its electricity, and for this purpose he suggests that con- 
ductors should be raised to the clouds by the agency of balloons. | 
In confirmation of his views he quotes Mr. Weekes, of Sandwich, 
who states that on several occasions, whilst operating with elec- 
trical kites under a light fleecy cloud moderately elevated, after a 
current of sparks had passed from the apparatus for ten or twelve 
minutes, he found himself bedewed with a fine misty rain, and 1 | 
on looking up to the cloud, discovered that it was greatly reduced 
in its dimensions. Of course, if we adopt Mr. Rowell’s theory 
of rain, there can be but little difficulty in admitting that masses 
of vapour may be broached like beer-barrels, and, as a matter of 
philosophical experiment, it might be very delectable to create 
a gentle, though a transient, mizzle in a time of obstinate 
drought, but as a practical question we fear that, if the smoke of 
a great conflagration is necessary to abstract the electricity of the 
vapour le jeu ne vaudra pas la chandelle, seeing that we have no 
spare forests to burn; or if the rain-making is to be accom- 
plished by such conductors as balloons can carry, we could 
scarcely expect the drenching received by the soil to be either ai 
extensive or profound. | 
Looking, then, at water as the great agent of fertility, as the ag) 
chosen element by which the world is kept sappy and verdant, we a 
ask whether the arrangements made for the regular distribution 4 
of this fluid are not singularly felicitous? Long ago the land ¥ 


would have been totally drained, and every river would have run a | 
itself dry, had there been any flaw in the machinery by which i 

the floods are uplifted from their beds, and restored in needful a 
quantities to the soil. But nature's gigantic water-works are a 


never at fault. very year whole lakes are hoisted into the at- 
mosphere and lowered with such exquisite precision that seed- 
time and harvest, the former rain and the latter rain, are certain 
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to arrive in due succession. The sea is ever labouring for the 
land. The traffic between the billow and the furrow is conducted 
by the ministry of the clouds. Pleasant to think of these beau- 
tiful carriers of moisture! Filled as it were by invisible hands at 
the storehouses of vapour, they catch the breeze, and make for 
the shore, where they deliver their load, some on the plains, that 
the fields may rejoice in the refreshing shower, some on the 
mountain slopes, that the brooks and streams may be fed; and 
then the surplus fluid which the ground rejects is rolled off to 
the ocean only that it may return with generous obstinacy, and 
thus pursue its never-tiring rounds. By the same means, too, 
the heat and electric fire which the vapour abstracts from the 
surface are transported into the upper regions of the air, and thrown 
out in the colder strata where some equalizing process is required. 
And not less useful is the rain in scouring the atmosphere, dis- 
solving foreign ingredients, sweeping down impurities, and clean- 
sing the ground itself from much that is feculent and unhealthy. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that this mild gentle meteor is an 
active agent in the great geological operations by which the 
level of land and ocean is altered, and the very aspect of the 
planet remodelled during the long run of ages; for the soft 
water-drops are chisels in the hand of Time with which he indents 
the vales, seams the sides of the hills, and even abrades the 
granite rocks, and, where accessible, lowers the pride of their 
craggy crowns. 

Spite, then, of all the discomforts which are incident to turbid 
skies and muddy paths and splashy streets, let us admit that 
rain is one of the finest and most fascinating phenomena in the 
universe. Touching as well as beautiful was the dying request 
of Saint Swithin, Bishop of Winchester in the reign of Egbert, 
who departed this life in the year 836: ‘Let me,’ said he, ‘ be 
buried where the rain-drops may water my grave.’ For a hundred 
years, accordingly, the clouds were permitted to weep freely over 
his resting-place ; but at the expiration of that time the monks 
resolved to convey the defunct prelate into the interior of the 
church. It was an honour for which the episcopal shade had 
no desire. Dead as he was, he took measures (so the tradition 
runs) to frustrate the pious scheme, and at the period appointed, 
the 15th of July, the floods began to descend so lavishly that the 
work of exhumation was postponed. Next morning, when the 
attempt was renewed, the clouds gave out their contents as before. 
For forty days did the windows of heaven continue open; until 
at length, discovering that the good saint entertained a strong 
objection to the translation of his remains, the monks were fain 
to abandon their project, and leave him to his rainy repose. And 
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if there could be any sense of poetry in the tomb, would it not be 
sweeter to rest where the clouds might cast their shadows on the 
grassy grave, where the showers might softly descend like the 
tears of lamenting friends, where the smiling sunshine might 
gild the fallen drops, as Faith alone can gild the griefs of life, 
where the winds might come and go, whispering peace and 
murmuring their gentle dirges for the dead—sweeter far, we say, 
thus to lie, than to be imprisoned in lonely state in a splendid 
mausoleum, like a captive lodged mockingly in some dark dun- 
geon of marble ? 


Arr. VI.—British Novelists and their Styles ; being a Critical Sketch 
of the History of British Prose Fiction. By Davin Masson, 
M.A. Macmillan. 


Tue history of our prose fiction has of late claimed much atten- 
tion. Nor is it surprising, when we reflect upon the wide extent 
and importance of this, the most popular department of literature, 
or on the many gifted writers, who in the past, as in the present 
day, have made it their own. We therefore welcome this new 
work, which, commencing with remarks on the nature of the 
novel, traces its history from the earliest English prose tale of 
chivalry, down to the latest novel of the past season. The 
volume consists of four lectures, now published with considerable 
additions, which were delivered by Professor Masson at Edin- 
burgh, and treats of ‘ The Novel as a Form of Literature,’ ‘ The 
British Novelists of the Eighteenth Century,’ ‘Scott and his 
Influence,’ and lastly, ‘The British Novelists since Scott.’ The 
subject is interesting, and we will in our remarks accompany Mr. 
Masson along the pleasant pathway which he has indicated. 

As Professor Masson truly observes, in the modern world, as in 
the ancient, prose fiction was one of the latest forms of literature ; 
not appearing until the vernacular languages of modern Europe 
were fully formed ; nor even then, ‘ until they had well tried them- 
selves first in other forms of literature, especially the metrical.’ 
We are, however, half inclined to consider the metrical romances, 
French and English, notwithstanding the rhyme, as bond fide 
novels. Certainly as poems, the metrical tales of the French 
trouvére and the English romaunt writer can never be considered ; 
and great injustice has been done to them by critics persisting 
thus to class them. ‘It requires, on the whole,’ as Hallam very 
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truly says, ‘a factitious taste to relish these Anglo-Norman tales 
as poetry in the higher sense of the word.’ Unquestionably, for 
there is, with the single exception of a few pleasant lines of 
description at the beginning of each ‘ fytte,’ and perhaps a couplet 
or two, celebrating the exquisite beauty of the lady, or the sur- 
passing ‘prowess of the knight, nothing at all approaching to 
poetry in the whole narration. We much doubt, indeed, whether 
the writers themselves considered these stories as poems. The 
tale was told in rhyme because rhyme is easier to remember, just 
as Philip du Than—who certainly never considered himself a 
poet—wrote his zoological treatise, and even his astronomical, in 
rhyme; just as Guichard de Beaulieu wrote his sermons, and 
many a later preacher too, in simplest, unadorned verse. In 
those days, when reading was a scarce accomplishment, and 
writers and writing materials most valuable, few were they who 
could afford the price of the costly vellum, and the highly-paid 
calligrapher, or who could give, like the fair ‘ Custance la Gentil,’ 
a mark of silver ‘ tried and weighed,—nearly 12s., good reader, 
present money—for the little ‘estorie’ which she cherished with 
such care for her own reading. 

Thus, for convenience of the narrator, the tale was cast in 
rhyme, and thus a greater security too was afforded that the 
disour should tell the tale precisely as it was told to him—a 
condition rather strictly insisted upon by our simpler forefathers, 
for whom the ‘ thrice-told tale’ had attractions utterly unaccount- 
able to their descendants. 

Very pleasant, however, are these tales; many with a remark- 
ably well-constructed plot, and many as abundant in incident as 
a three-volume novel. Leaving legend, and myth, and the old 
wild tales of earliest times, the trouvére in his romaunt describes 
society as he saw it around him; the knight as he tilted in the 
tourney or hunted in the greenwood ; the lady as she sat in her 
bower or welcomed her guests in the hall; the young esquire 
setting forth to the king's court to gain wealth and worship; the 
old man returned to his native place, after long wanderings, re- 
cognised by none save some old crone who discovers him by the 
ring, broken so long ago, or by the snatch of song, which recals 
to her mind events which in the long lapse of years had become as 
adream. Even the supernatural agency of these tales is all in 
strict accordance with the popular belief of those days. The 
magic fountain, the charmed cup, the elfin horn. Was not the 
existence of a fountain in Brittany as marvellous in its properties 
as any that the boldest trouvére dared to write about, a universal 
belief? could not more than one noble family show the cup of 
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gold—perchance of more precious glass—the undoubted faery- 
gift to some ancestor? and the lady of the fountain, dimly seen 
in the moonlight, and the phantom knight ready to break a lance 
with the boldest foeman, but vanishing away at cockcrowing, 
were not they beings whose existence was as fully believed in as 
the saints who watched over the good, the demons who waylaid 
and misled the evil-doer? Were not these marvels all to be 
found, too, not in the tale of the trouvére alone, but in the pages 
of the monkish chronicler? And thus very pleasant reading are 
those tales ; for they are, indeed, the novels of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries—picturing to us, just as Richardson and 
Fielding did in the past century, just as contemporary novelists 
do in the present, though not indeed with the same wide range, 
but with the same truth, both the character and the social life of 
long bygone times. 

As early as the thirteenth century we begin to meet with 
French romances in prose; but in England the writers seem to 
have kept still to their rhymed narratives, and perhaps Sir 
Thomas Mallory’s Morte d Arthur, published by Caxton in 
1485, may be considered as the first important English prose 
work of fiction. As Caxton remarks in his introduction, the 
book is right pleasant to read, and there is a moral throughout 
—not always to be found, as the reader well knows, in more 
modern books of pleasant reading—‘ for al is wryten for our 
‘ doctrine, and to beware that we fall not into vice, ne synne, but 
‘to exercise, and follow vertu.’ But, although a prose fiction, 
the Morte @ Arthur has far fewer characteristics of the modern 
novel than those earlier tales which exhibit every-day life. It 
takes us into dreamland; and over this enchanted territory, as 
Professor Masson truly remarks, ‘ we pursue valiant knights 
‘ riding in quest of adventures, rescuing enchanted maidens, and 
‘combating with strange shapes and horrors; all occurs in a 
‘manner, and, according to laws, totally out of relation to the 
* real world ; but every now and then there is the gleam of some 
‘ beautiful spot which remains in the mind a vision for ever, the 
‘ flash of some incident conceived in the deepest spirit of poetry, 
‘ the sudden quiver of some ethical meaning—many parts, more- 
* over, obviously challenging interpretation as involving inten- 
‘ tionally a half-expressed philosophy, while the whole may be 
‘taken in its cohesion as an epic allegory.’ Thus the Morte 
d Arthur is in effect a poem, though in prose. And a delightful 
storehouse of poetic incident has it been to our poets, from 
Spenser to Tennyson, and therefore great is our debt to that 
worthy knight, unknown to us save by name, Sir Thomas Mal- 
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lory, who so carefully and so lovingly pored over the many 
volumes of Arthurian romance which earlier writers had be- 
queathed, and wove them into so pleasant a whole. 

For a full century did the Morte d’Arthur continue to be the 
cherished storehouse of chivalrous fiction to our forefathers, who, 
although prepared during that stormy period to give up many a 
time-hallowed legend, and many an ancient religious rite, could 
not give up the story of King Arthur, nor the pleasant memories 
of the wondrous adventures and wondrous deeds of his knights. 
With this volume, therefore, before him, and himself the very 
flower of chivalry, it seems rather surprising that Sir Philip 
Sydney, the author of the next important prose work of fiction, 
should not have given us a ‘ Caerleon’ or a ‘ Camelot’ instead of 
an Arcadia. But Sidney was a lover of Italian literature, and 
in Italy pastoral poems and pastoral romances were most popu- 
lar. The Diana, too, of Montemayor, the Portuguese poet, was 
well known to him, for he had translated some of its lyrics. 
Perhaps, too, he was unwilling even to adventure into the same 
tegion, although it was in the wide realms of romance, which 
had already been chosen by his friend Spenser (for the Faery 
Queen was, we know, planned almost twenty years before its final 
completion), and therefore he turned to the more newly-dis- 
covered land of Arcady. And ‘ he perfectly knew what he was 
doing,’ for, as Professor Masson admirably remarks, 


‘Our wretched modern criticism, not content with pointing out the 
want of human interest which must always characterize the pastoral, 
as compared with other forms of poetry, has prevented our minds from 
doing justice to it as an extinct form, by filling our minds with an 
absurd conception of it. The pastoral was but the voluntary and 
avowed transference of the poet himself into a kind of existence which, 
as being one of few, and elementary conditions, was therefore best 
suited for certain varieties of that exercise of pure phantasy in which 
the poet delights. The shepherds were not shepherds, were never 
meant to be shepherds; they were imaginary beings which it was con- 
venient, because of their ideal nature, to remove away out of the midst 
of actual life into an ideal Arcadia. And so, which the heroic was 
blended with the Arcadian, Sidney, as a prose poet, acted deliberately 
in rejecting the historical, and representing men as they never were ; 
and he would have smiled with contempt at the modern criticism that 
would have objected to him the vagueness of his Arcadia as to 
time and place, the unreality of his shepherds, and the ideal perfection 
of his heroes.’ 


Most influential was this once so admired Arcadia. Together 
with Spenser's exquisite Faery Queen, it was the storehouse of 
noble thoughts and lofty aspirations to the youth of that and the 
following generation. And even during the dark days which fol- 
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lowed the Restoration, who can say in how many a youthful 
mind the old neglected volume, lying in the window-seat, or 
flung aside in the book-closet, awakened those poetic imaginings 
and purer feelings which, but for its influence, had lain dormant 
for ever? It appears strange that a work so highly admired, 
from its first appearance in 1593, as to pass through ten editions 
in fifty years—and, be it remembered, the Arcadia is no slender 
volume, but a portly folio—should not have been followed by a 
host of imitations; but successors it had none, for the Parthe- 
nissa of Roger Boyle (afterwards Lord Orrery), was an imitation 
-of the formal and interminable romances of Gomberville, 
Calprenéde, and the Scuderis. 

For the utter neglect of prose fiction, for nearly a century 
after so splendid an example had been given, we are greatly 
inclined to assign as a reason the strong tendency of the 
popular mind toward dramatic representation. During the 
whole reign of Elizabeth and her successor the theatre, rude 
as it was, furnished the writer with a better vehicle for his plot 
than the costly printed volume; and the actor brought before 
his audience the solemn tale of retribution, or the pleasant 
‘ humours’ of the day far more vividly on the stage, than could 
be done through the medium of mere letterpress. And then the 
strife of opinions and principles began; and while for the readers 
who sought amusement there was still the narrative poem or the 
printed play, little inducement had the prose-writer to construct 
the tale of many hundred pages when other and sterner work 
claimed his attention. 

And thus well nigh a hundred years passed away ere a second 
writer of prose fiction arose, and then, one how different! How 
different, too, the circumstances under which the works were 
written. The one, by 


* Him that is the President 
Of nobleness and chivalrie,’ 


in the stately chambers of Leicester House, or beneath the vene- 
rable shades of Penshurst—the other, by the self-taught preacher, 
the excommunicated Nonconformist, in the squalid solitude of 
Bedford Jail. A work of marvellous power is Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ; no wonder that its popularity was so instantaneous in an 
age that thirsted for instruction in a pure, but still in an attrac- 
tive form—an age, too, which had not quite outgrown, although 
very nearly so, the pleasant tales and wonderful legends of by- 
gone times. Here was an allegory, vivid, lifelike, as to its actors, 
as the most truthful history; but carrying the reader along over 
wild, enchanted plains, and through haunted swamps and down 
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into darksome demon-haunted valleys—even of the shadow of 
death—then, through the sweet meadows, beside gentle streams, 
up to the house Beautiful, even up to those glorious heights 
from whence are seen afar off the diamond glories of the Celestial 
City. 

And as the pilgrim toilsomely journeys on, how many and how 
startling are the perils of his way!—the grim lions, the awful 
tempest, the snares and pitfalls of By-path Meadow; and Giant 
Despair and his fearful castle, and Giant Maul with his tremen- 
dons mace, and, worse than all, Giant Slaygood, ‘ who was of the 
nature of flesh-eaters’-—how must the earliest readers of Pilgrim’s 
Progress have shuddered at this reference to the well-known 
cannibal propensities of the giant of popular belief! But what 
are grim lions, and giants more grim than they, to the horrid sha- 
dows and the evil spirits that track Christian’s progress, and 
Apollyon with his fearful shape, and still more fearful darts, and 
that fierce battle ‘which lasted half a day!’ Scarcely does Sir 
Percival, in his long search for the Sangreal, meet with more 
stirring adventures than Christian in his pilgrimage from the City 
of Destruction to the land of eternal blessedness. Indeed, we 
have never yet read a chivalric romance more filled with wild 
and startling incident. 

It is curious to remark how completely the character of Bun- 
yan’s machinery has been overlooked, not only by his religious, 
but by his literary critics. None seem to have found out that, 
while his purpose was religious, and while the phraseology of his 
chief characters is scriptural, the agencies he employs are wholly 
borrowed from the later romances of chivalry. ‘There is the 
‘good soldier’ setting out, not only on a pilgrimage, but a war- 
fare. And his way lies along an enchanted path; and tempters 
allure him, and demons affright him; still he presses manfully 
onward with his good sword. But he becomes weary of the way; 
drowsiness overtakes him, or distrust is allowed to gain entrance 
to his mind; and then his strength fails, and he is sore worsted 
in the combat, or is taken captive to Doubting Castle. How 
completely is this the career of the knight! And the lions he 
passes dauntlessly by, and the giants he valiantly overthrows; 
the fair damsels, too, who bid him welcome, and kindly nurse 
him ; even the shepherds who bid him good speed on his journey, 
all belong to the later romances of chivalry. Do we seek to 
depreciate the ‘ glorious dreamer’ because we thus point to the 
source whence the machinery of Pilgrim’s Progress is derived ? 
As soon would we speak lightly of Shakspeare’s plots, because 
borrowed from other writers; as soon turn carelessly from the 
exquisite Faery Queen, because Spenser derived his witching 
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marvels from the self-same source. We have no doubt that a 
solemn sense of the reverence due to Scripture prevented John 
Bunyan from making use of agencies similar to those recorded 
there; and thus even angelic ministrations are introduced only 
when the pilgrims approach the dark river. But that once passed, 
every figure is borrowed from Scripture alone, and with crowns 
and palms, and compassed round by the glad company of angels, 
they ‘enter into the joy of their Lord.’ 

We have never turned over Pilgrim’s Progress without won- 
dering how the notion of Bunyan’s illiteracy should have been 
so widely entertained. Surely the writer who availed himself of 
such varied machinery, who touched off character, even in its 
minutest peculiarities, with so masterly a hand, must have availed 
himself of a more extensive course of reading than ‘the Bible 
and Fox’s Book of Martyrs’ could supply. Nor is there any- 
thing in his later history to disprove this. From the time Mr. 
Gifford took Bunyan by the hand, numerous books were unques- 
tionably at his command; for the Baptist minister at Bedford 
was an educated man, and this friendship began nearly ten years 
before Bunyan’s imprisonment. We are apt, too, to forget, in 
the present day, the church and townhall libraries where the 
student might have free access, not only to heavy tomes of 
divinity, but to many an old black-letter book, which we have 
found right pleasant reading. And little doubt have we that so 
energetic a mind, once set free from the stern necessity of labour 
for his daily bread, would eagerly seize upon every kind of intel- 
lectual food, and surely fiction among the rest. Looking care- 
fully over that marvellous dream, we can scarcely fail to see that 
Bunyan must have read many a tale of wonder; that even the 
Faery Queen was not unknown to him; and that the stern force 
and graphic power of the dreamer on the Malvern hills was pre- 
sent to his mind when he too lay down to dream, not of the 
fruitless wanderings of poverty in quest of bread—not of the 
strifes of might against right—but of that glorious pilgrimage 
‘ whose end is eternal life.’ 

A different writer indeed, is the next that Professor Masson 
introduces to us—Jonathan Swift; who, in right of his Battle of 
the Books, his Tale of a Tub, and Gulliver's Travels, takes his 
place here among the novelists. It is not, however, as a writer 
of fiction that the Dean of St. Patrick’s claim to a place in our 
literary annals principally rests; for in all these, as in his other 
works, it is in his fierce, implacable, but most skilful satire that 
his merit consists. The next name of note was also a satirist, 
and most admirable are some of his political pamphlets; but, 
strangely enough, the political writer who had fought the good 
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fight of civil and religious liberty for thirty-three long years, 
through evil report and through good report—who had been 
fined, imprisoned, pilloried (though the last was a well-merited 
triumph), turned aside from pamphlet-writing on politics, religion, 
manufactures, commerce, when almost threescore, to the new and 
more youthful calling of a writer of fiction, and gave to the 
world that tale which has been not alone the delight of all Chris- 
tendom, but read, as Burckhardt tells us, beneath the palm-trees 
to the wandering Arabs in the cool eventide. Need we name 
Defoe, or need we point to Robinson Crusoe ? 

Hitherto all fictitious works had largely partaken of the ideal; 
but with the eighteenth century a new kind of fiction arose, 
‘which, whatever it might lack in comparison with its predeces- 
‘sors, grasped contemporary life with a firmer hold at a thousand 
‘ points simultaneously, and arrested more roughly the daily forms 
‘of human interest ;’ and from henceforth—with the exception 
of those extravagant pseudo-romances which the undoubted 
talent of Mrs. Radclyffe brought into a temporary popularity— 
life, just as he saw it around him, became the sole study of the 
novelist. Such were Defoe’s numerous novels, sent forth in 
such rapid succession after his first, and by far the finest of them 
all, that tale of the desolate mariner on the lonely island—the 
tale which holds childhood and age alike spellbound, and which 
has achieved a wider popularity than any work in the English 
tongue, save Pilgrim's Progress. Truly England owes a debt of 
gratitude to her Nonconformists, for from them she has received 
the two most popular works in the whole range of her fictitious 
literature. 

While Robinson Crusoe, like most of Defoe’s other tales, is a 
narrative of contemporary life, the main points of the story—the 
green solitudes of the hitherto untrodden island, its forlorn in- 
habitant, and the faithful savage—take it far beyond the dull 
range of ordinary incident, and give it a character more akin to 
the ideal tales of earlier times. Not so are his other novels, many 
of which the world may ‘ (very) willingly let die. The Memoirs 
of Captain Carleton, but more especially the History of a Cava- 
lier, and the History of the Plague, must, however, always main- 
tain a high place in our fictitious literature; and we think, with 
Mr. Jeaffreson, that in right of these Defoe may claim to be 
the father of the historical novel. So perfect is the verisimilitude 
of each of these works, that each has been mistaken, and by 
educated men, too, for a genuine autobiography. How vivid are 
the pictures Colonel Newport gives you—homely, indeed, but 
minute as a Dutch painting—of Tilly's men in the Thirty Years’ 
‘War, ‘rugged, surly fellows,’ with hardy courage on their scarred 
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and wounded faces, their sordid apparel, but their scrupulously 
bright weapons; and what a touch of natural feeling in the 
soldier of fortune when he takes up arms for the king—‘ and 
‘found an unaccountable sadness upon my spirits to see war in 
‘my own native country. It grieved me to the heart even in the 
‘ fight to hear a man cry for quarter in English; and how when 
a soldier cried out, ‘I am shot!’ he looked round to see which of 
his own troop had fallen. And then that almost prose epic of 
the Plague, with its solemn introduction of signs and omens; 
and the anxious, fearful walks of the London tradesman through 
the stricken city, and the sad and often appalling sights that met 
him on every side! Truly, as one of his profoundest critics has 
remarked, ‘his phantoms steal not forth at eventide, but walk 
‘ abroad in the open day, and are not to be distinguished from the 
‘ substantial forms and realities of life.’ 

But Daniel Defoe left no successor; and several years passed 
away ere another novelist arose to claim a popularity almost equal 
to his own. That writer was Samuel Richardson, the little, 
formal, well-to-do printer of Salisbury-square, who, except in 
such minor matters as providing ‘ honest dedications’ (the honesty 
was certainly as remarkable as praiseworthy) for the books which 
he printed, had probably never taken up his pen with any literary 
view. He was upwards of fifty—an age, too, at which few in- 
deed have commenced authorship—when two brothers in trade 
persuaded him to write a little book for the benefit of young 
women in the lower ranks of life. Singular was the result of 
this suggestion, for Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded, came forth 
in 1741, and speedily became, not the guide-book for maid- 
servants, but ‘the rage’ of high-born ladies. In the first enthu- 
siasm of the appearance of this most homely, though certainly 
skilful tale, Richardson received greater honours than Defoe 
ever gained for his far superior Robinson Crusoe. It was recom- 
mended by fashionable preachers, carried to Ranelagh by fashion- 
able ladies, who held up the volumes to each other just as they 
might have held up a new fan; and Pamela mantles became the 
only wear, and the Pamela straw-hat—a very pretty little hat it 
was—took the town by storm. And what was this wonderful 
work? The intention was certainly good, but the story was 
commonplace enough, and as guiltless of plot as any of Defoe’s. 
But it greatly resembled Defoe’s novels in its minute homeli- 
ness—although, to us, Richardson always appears to see his 
pictures far less distinctly than that most graphic of writers— 
and perhaps to this somewhat of its popularity may be attributed. 
Might there not have been, also, some awakening of the moral 
sense among the coarsely-educated women of the higher classes 
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that made them welcome a work which, coarse enough as it 
appears to us, was to them such an advance beyond Mrs. Behn’s 
novels that it must have seemed most delightful reading? To 
us the heroine is most homely; and we cannot forgive Richard- 
son, with so ample a ‘ pick-and-choose’ list of attractive names, 
taking that of the sweet sister-heroine of the Arcadia for his 
matter-of-fact serving-maid; he might almost as well have named 
her Perdita. 

But, however Richardson might aim at an important moral, 
this is but imperfectly worked out. Pamela, at first, awakens 
a degree of interest even in modern readers, as the innocent 
country-girl, exposed to such cruel danger; but from the time 
that the possible chance of being the squire’s lady, and riding in 
the coach and six, arises in her mind, she sinks to the mere 
cunning soubrette, who is playing a skilful game, in which she is 
eventually winner. Richardson not improbably perceived this ; 
for in his second tale, Clarissa Harlowe, he allows virtue to go 
unrewarded in this world, and most tragically concludes a tragic 
story. But such refined morality did not suit the prosperous 
matter-of-fact days of George the Second ; the ladies liked better 
to read of the good fortunes of Pamela, than to cry over the un- 
merited sorrows of Clarissa; and so, in his third and last novel, 
Sir Charles Grandison, he rewards each character according to 
the old gilt story-book fashion, where the good boy rides in his 
coach, and the bad one is sent to the Plantations. In Sir Charles 
Grandison, Richardson, however, aims at a higher style of mo- 
rality than the mere ‘ best policy’ system of Pamela. His model 
hero is indeed a most insufferable bore, doing right like a mere 
piece of well-regulated clockwork ; but his subordinate characters 
exhibit higher principles than those in his former works, while 
his kindly notice of the Methodists, especially of Whitefield, at a 
time when no ‘polite’ writer would debase himself by naming 
them, proves to us that Richardson’s religious views were based 
on somewhat more important than mere conventionalism. 

Defoe had the whole range of fictitious literature to himself, 
but Richardson soon encountered rivals ; for Fielding entered the 
lists against him with Joseph Andrews the year following the 
publication of his Pamela ; and ere Clarissa appeared, there was 
a second rival in Smollett. That the admirers of Richardson 
should detest Fielding’s and Smollett’s novels was natural enough, 
and that the young men of that age, not burdened with too much 
morality, should prefer them, was natural too. We may further 
say, in partial excuse, that while the printer's novels kept the 
narrative within the narrow bounds of London and its vicinity, 
with an occasional visit to some dull manor-house, his rivals 
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changed their scenes from town to town, and even from country 
to country, and thus afforded an amusing variety of manners and 
customs, as well as of incident. There is not much story either 
in Richardson’s novels ; he prefers painting feelings, and charac- 
ter by means of them, to incident; and this peculiarity. which 
gave him, in Johnson's views, so great a superiority alike over 
Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, was not likely to render him 
popular with those who desired in the novel to ‘ see the world,’ 
and who, perhaps in some dull country town, and in some quiet 
family, had already met with thrifty, decorous people of the 
Richardson stamp. It was coarser life—tavern life, gambling 
life, vagabond life, which the ‘ fast’ young man of the last cen- 
tury desired to read about—adventures on English ground which 
should re-awaken the interest he had felt in Gil Blas and similar 
works. Besides, and we cannot but think that this was an 
important element in their popularity, all the three opposing 
writers were humourists. Now there is not the least trace of 
humour, even of the faintest kind, in any one of Richardson's 
novels ; and although in the poetical epic we may dispense with 
it, the ‘ prose epic’ is certainly incomplete without this pleasant 
addition. 

As illustrations of the social life of the past, all these novels 
have, as Professor Masson remarks, much value. Still, as he 
very truly says, ‘it depends very much on the style of art in 
‘which any age chooses to hand down the tradition of itself, 
‘ whether that age shall seem, in after times, a delightful one to 
‘have lived in; and he pleasantly illustrates the remark by 
pointing out the wide difference between the world of Shakspeare 
and that of Ben Jonson ; ‘does it not seem that life would have 
‘been a much more healthy, a much more delightful thing in the 


‘one than the other... .’ And yet both are authentic ; but 
Ben Jonson— 


‘after the historic method of art, takes life in the particular, while 
Shakspeare’s representations are truer still, more deeply and thoroughly 
true, because they are after the poetic method, which takes life in the 
general and invariable. And so with the age of the early Georges. 
If the life of that time, as it is presented in the pages of Fielding and 
Smollett, and in the pictures of Hogarth, seems such that we would 
rather remain where we are, and be ourselves at any disadvantage, than 
go back to be our great-grandfathers; yet we have other representa- 
tions of life at the same period, in which, simply because they are 
poetically just, all seems happier and sweeter. Inasmuch, however, as 
we have fewer commemorations of that age by itself in the poetical 
than in the historical style of art, may not the inference be to its 
actual disadvantage ?” 
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We think not; for we must bear in mind that Fielding and 
Smollett never professed to paint every class; and it would be as 
unjust to the thriftiest nation in Europe to take the pictures of 
drunken revelry and idle vagabondism which Teniers and Van 
Ostade have so abundantly supplied us with, as characteristic of 
the Dutch nation, as it would be to accept these writers’ pictures 
as proofs of the low state of morality in the days of our great- 
grandfathers. The history of modern literature, indeed, will illus- 
trate this. Many of our elder readers doubtless remember the 
eager delight with which that profligate serial, Life in London, 
was hailed, some thirty or forty years ago. At that time ‘the 
Great Unknown’ was in the springtide of his deserved popularity, 
but ‘ Young England’ turned aside from those fine scenes of the 
past, presented by so masterly a hand—from Guy Mannering, 
and Di Vernon, and Henry Morton, to ‘'Tom and Jerry,’ even to 
‘Dusty Bob! Now, supposing that, some hundred years hence, 
some inquirer in Australia sought to realize London life at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and all his available infor- 
mation were derived from this, and perhaps some two or three 
contemporary novels of the ‘ silver-fork’ school, what could be his 
verdict? And yet at this very time there was a vigorous Life 
in London of worthy industrious men, of noble high-minded men, 
and of God-fearing men, and religious agencies were rapidly 
increasing, and benevolence went forth in ways unknown before, 
and each May saw its thousands of visitors added to London’s 
vast population, brought from afar—not to enjoy the scenes 
Pierce Egan or Moncrieff would paint, but actually to join in 
Bible and missionary meetings ! 

And there was much moral and religious life, too, in London, 
side by side with the life that Fielding and Smollett delighted to 
portray a hundred years ago: the quiet, steadfast piety of the 
descendants of the Nonconformists ; the more impulsive religion 
of the early Methodists—men who had just found the hidden 
treasure, and in the mighty joy of that unlooked-for possession, 
gladly suffered the loss of all things. Very interesting are the 
autobiographies of these times; and doubtless from real life did 
Brooke draw his many delightful characters which crowd the 
pages of that singular novel, the earliest of religious novels, the 
Fool of Quality. We are rejoiced to find that Harry Clinton is 
now introduced again to notice, and that a tale so distinguished 
for really fine writing will be no longer passed over as a work 
of fiction which might have its attractions for our great-grand- 
mothers, but none for the age of Dickens and Thackeray. A 
singular novel is this, most extravagant in many of its incidents : 
wealth flowing in upon the chief actors like gifts in a fairy tale, 
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and the elder Clinton a very Monte-Cristo for his inexhaustible 
resources. There is an Oriental splendour, too, about his chari- 
ties—a general jail delivery of poor debtors ; a school established 
for two hundred children ; bank-bills for thousands passed over 
the breakfast-table like so many mere visiting cards ; still, when 
Brooke comes to deal with human hearts, we feel we are under 
the spell of a master. Where, in the whole range of fictitious 
literature up to the close of the eighteenth century, shall we find 
so powerful and so touching a story as that of the elder Clinton ? 
The subordinate tales, too, very skilfully interwoven with the 
main story, have also great merit. Fanny Goodall and her child- 
love; Meekly, and his thoughtful quietism ; and then Harry, 
the hero of the tale, that fine-spirited boy, how different from the 
formal Sir Charles Grandison. The spirit with which the author 
attacks abuses of every kind, too, and his fine political views, and 
the heartiness with which he advocates, not the mere general, but 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity—writing as out of the 
abundance of his heart—render the Fool of Quality a work which 
may well be read for instruction, no less than for amusement. We 
may add that there is a poetry of thought and feeling in it, too, 
which we have never found in any contemporary fiction. 
Brooke's example did not win any followers ; we doubt, indeed, 
whether in the ranks of authorship another writer could be found 
to whom religion was equally dear; but we think his choice 
of character, and his comparative delicacy of treatment, were not 
without their influence on later writers. Almost contemporaneously 
appeared Goldsmith's delightful Vicar of Wakefield, that charming 
‘ prose idyl,’ which we turn to again and again, just as we would 
to a bright springtide landscape, rich with the scent of the blos- 
soming hawthorn. It is proof tous that our great-grandfathers 
were not sunk quite so low as some modern critics believe, that 
so hearty a weleome should have been given, in 1765, to a tale 
so pure and simple as this, although Smollett was still a popular 
novelist, and Sterne had already claimed a high place among 
writers of fiction. We can scarcely agree with Professor Masson 
in his high estimate of the last-mentioned writer. Take away 
his undisguised plunder from Bouchet, his more cautious pilfer- 
ings from Burton’s Anatomie of Melancholy, and his many 
plagiarisms from less-known authors, and little worth retaining 
will remain. Still, he claims some merit for the truth of his 
characters, for we cannot think of Uncle Toby and of Corporal 
Trim as mere ‘ beings of the mind; and we must acknowledge, 
too, ‘the light lucidity, the diamond-like sparkle of Sterne’s 
style. In the conduct of his stories—if as regular stories we 
may consider them—we think he was the originator of a far 
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better method than his predecessors, who always begin at the 
beginning, chronicle-wise ; but Sterne dashes off—frequently with 
admirable effect—and makes his story tell itself. 

After the publication of Goldsmith's delightful tale, an interval 
of some years occurred, and then the London public were startled 
by the appearance of a ‘ charming’ novel bearing the euphonious 
name of Evelina, and written by a young lady. We looked over 
this not long ago, and were astounded at the miserable make- 
shifts of the story, the mere puppet character of the actors, and 
the infinitesimal small-talk of both ladies and gentlemen, who 
are all ‘ prodigiously genteel ;’ and we asked, almost bewilderedly, 
could this be the work that was hailed with such a chorus of 
laudation by the certainly well-educated coterie at Streatham? 
the work which Burke both read and praised, and which even 
Samuel Johnson applauded !—Johnson, the author of noble, 
thoughtful Rasselas, the critic whose keen sense of the beautiful 
made him rejoice in the publication of the Vicar of Wakefield ! 
Some critics have supposed that the circumstance of Miss Burney 
being a female author will account for all this; but female writers 
of novels were no new marvel, and on many a table were still to 
be seen tales by a female pen, but which no woman ought ever to 
have written. We think we shall find the reason rather in les 
beaux yeux of little Fanny, the petted, almost spoilt child of 
Streatham, at whom the great moralist looked with such loving 
admiration, and from whose pretty lips even commonplaces would 
seem to fall like the pearls and diamonds of the fairy tale. And 
then there was her father—a man most skilful in getting on in 
life, as Fanny’s diary shows us—and he, we find, put in requisi- 
tion every description of puff, and took care that every Streatham 
laudation should be duly chronicled in the morning papers. What 
wonder, then, that a novel praised by learned Dr. Johnson, by 
eloquent Mr. Burke, by rich and fashionable Mrs. Thrale, should 
be quite ‘the rage,’ and sell by thousands? The days of our 
grandmothers were not ‘ go-a-head’ times, and so, notwithstand- 
ing the success of Evelina, four years passed ere Cecilia appeared. 
Perhaps, of the two, this is the best; but both are unworthy re- 
suscitation, save as the first specimens of that style of fiction 
which has been called ‘ the silver-fork,’ but which we think might 
more correctly be termed the ‘ snob novel.’ 

Meanwhile, another kind of fiction was slowly making its way, 
the Gothic romance; pseudo-Gothic we must call it, for it had a 
real likeness to no past time whatever. The first effort in this 
direction was Horace Walpole’s clever Castle of Otranto, which 
is a failure, because ‘an attempt to blend,’ as he tells us, 
‘two kinds of romance, the ancient and the modern;’ and which 
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must ever refuse to be blended. Horace had certainly a more 
extensive knowledge of Gothic architecture than of Gothic times ; 
and ,thus his Strawberry Hill, though faulty in parts, is a far 
better production than his tale. We looked over it some time 
ago, and we agree with Professor Masson, that ‘the mysterious 
‘ knockings and voices, the pictures starting from the wainscot, 
‘the subterranean vaults, and even the great helmet, had lost 
‘their horrors.’ It was, however, favourably received, and was 
followed by many imitations; indeed, Mrs. Radclyffe’s celebrated 
romances were, we think, suggested by the Castle of Otranto, 
which, we have been amused to find, still keeps its place in 
numbers side by side with Fatherless Fanny, and the Children 
of the Abbey, in the basket of the itinerant bookseller. 

Mrs. Radclyffe claims notice as the best writer of this school ; 
and although we cannot agree with Sir Walter Scott in his high 
estimate of her as ‘ the first poetess of romantic fiction—that is, 
if actual rhythm shall not be deemed essential to poetry’—we 
agree that, as a painter of natural scenery, her merit is very 
great—so great, indeed, that in many portions of her romances 
we have wished (as a critic, irritated with the homeliness of the 
figures, compared with the beauty of the landscape of a well- 
known pre-Raphaelite painter, did) that the personages could be 
painted out, and the scenery alone suffered to remain. A series 
of letters from Italy or Switzerland, describing the scenery, would 
have been a delightful work, for which we might even now have 
thanked her. But here her fine descriptions are spoilt by the 
unwelcome presence of the Emilys and Valancourts, the Isabels 
and Montaldos, those ‘melodramatic phantoms,’ with which she 
peoples her strangely-constructed stories. As Professor Masson 
justly says, ‘ Mrs. Radclyffe’s romances are, indeed, of a wholly 
*‘ fantastic kind of Gothic, with no whit of foundation in actual 
‘ knowledge of medieval history.’ For ourselves, we have often 
wondered from whence her notions could have been derived— 
those huge uninhabited castles to which the luckless heroine is 
conveyed ; those nobles, half bandits, half fine gentlemen; and 
then the grim apparatus of shrieks and groans, and blue lights 
and sheeted ghosts ; while, worse than all, after she has frightened 
you to the utmost, she coolly shows you that everything has 
taken place in the most matter-of-fact sort of way! This is 
really so provoking, that we almost prefer the ‘ thrilling’ romances 
of her imitators, where some lady in white satin steps out from 
the castle-gate upon the lawn close by (though we must scarcely 
laugh at lawns as appendages to castles, seeing that Mrs. 
Radclyffe herself fits up a villa in 1585 with library and green- 
house !), and stands in the moonlight listening to some charming 
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minstrel, who, harp in hand, in marvellously bad poetry> 
bids her come forth; and who subsequently kills the wicked 
baron, and a score of his followers, to the fitting accompaniment 
of thunder and lightning! We may well turn with contempt 
from such miserable attempts in fiction; but during more than a 
whole generation these, and mawkish stories of fine ladies, diluted 
copies—if anything so watery could be farther diluted—of Evelina, 
solaced the leisure of young ladies and gentlemen. No wonder 
the very name of novel became a byword and a reproach. 

And, ere long, the fierce shock of the French Revolution came ; 
and now arose deep meditations on social rights, and earnest and 
passionate questioning as to the future. We cannot, however, 
see that this partial awakening of the popular mind had much 
influence on our fiction. Why should it? The earnest thinkers, 
who watched the progress of that Revolution—at first with such 
eager and generous good wishes—found less time and less incli- 
nation than ever to take up a novel, even had it professed to 
illustrate the times. But such kind of novel never entered into the 
imagination of the writers of those days; and not until among the 
many inquiries pressed upon men’s minds by that fearful outburst, 
questions bearing upon domestic relationships arose, did the novel 
aim to be the reflex, not of manners, but of opinion. There were 
not, however, many specimens of this class even then. Holecroft 
gave shrewd hints of Jacobinism in his very commonplace 
novels; and poor Mary Wolstonecroft passionately denounced 
marital tyranny in a novel characterized by the violence of her 
Rights of Women, but destitute of those grand bursts of eloquence 
which startle us in that singular work. Godwin, however, in 
his Caleb Williams, which he professes to be ‘a study, and deli- 
*‘ neation of things passing in the moral world—a general review 
‘ of the modes of domestic and unrecorded despotism, by which 
‘man becomes the destroyer of man,—gave more powerful 
utterance to those exasperated feelings which, at that time, 
arrayed class against class in such bitter antagonism, and proved 
that the novel might subserve an important political purpose. 
This most painful, but powerful tale, awakened much attention. 
Several imitations followed; some of whichwe have turned over, but 
they are altogether unworthy of notice in a literary view ; although, 
as advocating—most stupidly—some of the dogmas of ‘ modern 
philosophy,’ they might well arouse the anger of our grandfathers, 
who were not prepared to shove aside the Ten Commandments 
for the notions of Rousseau and Diderot. It was in answer to 
these that the really clever, but now forgotten novel of Elizabeth 
Hamilton, Modern Philosophers, appeared; and we regret that 
the fame of this excellent woman should rest on her dull Cottagers 
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of Glenburnie—that tale of a cottage so far removed from aught 
Arcadian, and presided over by a Phillis the very reverse of 
— rather than upon this spirited and far superior 
work. 

Both the last-mentioned writers had now proved that the 
novel was capable of subserving a higher purpose than that of 
mere amusement ; but the popular mind, sunk again into inanity, 
demanded its accustomed miserable intellectual food. And 
still the Minerva Library continued to send forth its Delicate 
Distresses, and Woes of Celestina, for the sentimental ; and its 
Mysterious Murders, and Skeletons of the Castle, for those who 
preferred a banquet of horrors. And yet there was Jane Austen 
ready with her quiet, truthful tales of domestic life, to instruct as 
well as to amuse; and Maria Edgeworth, with her well-con- 
structed stories, and graphic and spirited pictures of Irish life. 
To the last-mentioned writer we think the modern novel owes 
much. Hitherto the love-story had been considered as its indispen- 
sable basis; but Maria Edgeworth showed that a very interesting 
tale might be constructed in which love should play a very 
subordinate part. Thus, in her two best novels, Ennwi, and the 
Absentee, the interest is sustained in the one by the efforts of the 
indolent young nobleman to pursue worthily the career he has 
marked out; and in the other, upon the benevolent plans of the 
owner of the long-neglected estate. Caleb Williams, it is true, 
exhibits the same peculiarity in an even more marked degree, 
but then the story is almost repulsive; while Maria Edgeworth’s 
tales, whether for young or old, have always a genial spirit, a 
peculiar charm, that renders them most pleasant reading, and 
thus the public began to find that a novel, although not a love- 
story, might be interesting enough. 

But Maria Edgeworth has a more enduring claim to our 
notice, for it was to the impression made upon Sir Walter Scott 
by her Irish tales that we owe the rich treasure of the Waverley 
novels. With Professor Masson we agree, that criticism of these 
is almost a work of supererogation, so well are they known, and 
so much has been said respecting them; and most heartily do we 
agree with him in his vindication of their great writer from the 
charge lately brought against him, of having written merely to 
amuse. We have certainly yet to learn how supplying innocent 
amusement for thousands can be censurable. Almost as well 
complain of Providence, which has scattered the useless wild 
flowers in such rich profusion over our fields, useless save for the 
gladness their beauty inspires. But although in the humbleness 


of true genius Scott might speak of his novels merely as means - 
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‘ than he cared to mention as involved in it—he made rich the 
‘thought of the world by additions to its stock of well-known 
‘ fancies ;’ and he awakened an interest in history—English and 
Scottish especially—the importance of which it is difficult to 
estimate. 

As the great writer of historical novels, Scott has been of late 
subjected to much hyper-criticism, especially for his ‘ erro- 
neous views’ of the past. Taking his English novels, we deli- 
berately say that, did we wish to place before the mind of a 
young student in history a vivid, and on the whole accurate, 
picture of life in England in the time of the Crusades, we should 
unhesitatingly give him Ivanhoe. It is true, in minor details, 
we may detect many mistakes and anachronisms. It is most 
unlikely that Gurth ever wore the iron collar, and still less 
likely that the Templars could adjudge Rebecca to death; but 
the stubborn pride of the Saxon Cedric, the savage ferocity of 
Front de Beuf, the wild, almost purposeless valour of Richard, 
are true to the times, if chronicler and trouvére have handed 
them down truly. And then Locksley and his merry men, are 
they not the very impersonations of the bold outlaws of the 
genuine Robin Hood ballads? In Kenilworth, although mate- 
rials were more abundant, the picture is scarcely so true. 
Elizabeth is a complete failure; but still the scenes in the 
village, and by the wayside, are true to the sixteenth century ; 
and the whole spirited detail of the ‘ princely pleasures of Kenil- 
worth’ brings those days of ‘masque and antique revelry’ more 
vividly before us than the whole four volumes of Nichols’s 
Progresses can do. In every instance where Scott touches on 
English ground we have found him singularly accurate ; his 
only serious failure is in the Fortunes of Nigel, where his igno- 
rance of our municipal laws allows him to make Heriot goldsmith 
to the king, and Scotchmen, who then were designated foreigners, 
to take part in City affairs. The case here seems to be that 
Scott, utterly unacquainted with the laws and customs of haughty 
old London, itself even down to this period an imperium in 
imperio, has taken some Scotch burgh for his model, and 
thus utterly failed in describing our citizen-life. But then, 
other phases of life he has here portrayed most vividly, and 
Trapbois and his noble-minded daughter are among his finest 
creations. 

Scott’s example and success sent a host of historical novel- 
writers into the field. We are scarcely, however, surprised that 
the public should of late years have rather turned away from this 
class of fiction when we remember the many wretched imitations 
—weak sketches in washy water-colours—which took their place 
beside the highly-tinished photographs of the ‘ Great Unknown.’ 
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Still the historical novel claims, and has vindicated for itself a 
high place in our literature, and some of our first writers of the 
present day have chosen that form of fiction. Of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s historical novels we cannot say much. In Harold and 
the Last of the Barons he has evidently ‘ read up’ for his subject ; 
and thus the story does not evolve itself naturally, as is always 
the case in the Waverley novels, and the characters seem to 
move uneasily in their masquerade attire. The best of his his- 
torical novels—in some parts rising almost into poetry—is the 
Last Days of Pompeii, probably because classical times and clas 
sical usages were more familiar, perhaps too, more congenial to 
him, than those of medieval England. But perhaps the finest 
historical novel of modern times, for the wideness of its range 
and the importance of its lessons, is Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia, 
where the old worn-out civilization of the south contrasts so 
powerfully with the fresh, free energy of the noble Goths, bar- 
barians though they may be; and where, amid the conflict of 
rival schools and rival faiths, the very death-struggle of heathen- 
dom, black with the cruel murder of its ‘ virgin martyr,’ is so 
forcibly brought before us. There is much spirit, much vivid 
description, in his Westward-Ho! and much hearty English 
feeling too, for which he deserves our thanks ; but it is certainly 
upon Hypatia that Kingsley’s fame must as yet rest. 

To attempt even a mere enumeration of the novelists of the 
present day would be a wearisome task ; while even the slightest 
glance at their works would alone fill a volume. Professor 
Masson has supplied us with some curious data as to the 
astonishing number of novels which each year produces. In the 
year 1820 the number of published novels was only 26; but in 
1830 this had increased to 101 works, or 205 volumes; and, at 
this average rate, novel-production has continued ever since. 
‘ Making an average calculation from these facts,’ he continues, 
‘ I find that there may have been in all about 3000 novels, count- 
‘ing about 7000 separate volumes, produced in these islands 
‘ since the publication of Waverley.’ Can we be surprised that, 
amid so abundant a supply, so much should be worthless, or 
even worse than worthless ? may we not rather be surprised that 
so much is good? and that so many a gifted mind is now taking 
the novel as the form in which to embody its views either of 
the present time or of the past. 

‘ Prose fiction in Britain—nay, in the rest of Europe, and in 
‘ America, too,’ as Professor Masson has said, ‘has received a 
‘fresh impulse, and has taken on a new set of characteristics, 
‘since Dickens and Thackeray became for us its chief repre- 
‘ sentatives.’ While doing full justice to the genius of these two 
admirable novelists, whose peculiarities he carefully discrimi- 
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nates, we are rather surprised at a scholar giving, on the whole, 
the palm to Dickens. Not alone in the greater carelessness of his 
style, but in his manner of treating a subject—especially if one 
demanding a wide range of thought, and such Dickens some- 
times touches upon—we think the want of a sound mental 
training is very obvious. His limited range of reading, too—we 
will not try him by the standard of Charles Kingsley, but by a 
far lower—has often struck us. We never meet in his works 
with allusions to other writers, or with those apposite quotations, 
in prose or poetry, which make such a pleasant variety, and call 
up, too, such pleasant associations of ideas, As to the past, even 
the days of our grandmothers are a myth to him, and Barnaby 
Rudge, notwithstanding its grand melodramatic finale of red and 
blue fire, is about as muddled a picture of eighty years ago as 
any playwright at a provincial theatre could have produced. 
Now, in all these respects, Thackeray stands on vantage ground. 
His clear, incisive style—not a word misplaced, not a word too 
much—is a most fitting medium for his forcible, straightforward, 
simply-told stories. And then, when he touches on a subject of 
general interest, how profound often are his views, brought for- 
ward, too, with such unconsciousness, sometimes as though en 
badinage ; while, if he turns to the past, he can place us in the 
very midst of the literary society of the reign of Queen Anne, or 
the fashionable life of Tunbridge Wells a hundred years ago. It 
has been said that Scott, with all his wonderful power, could not 
paint a hero; and we may say of Dickens, that, with all his 
wonderful variety of character, he has never yet given us a highly 
intellectual man or woman. David Copperfield and Agnes ap- 
proach, perhaps, nearest to this standard; but how far inferior 
are they to those in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s later novels, and to even 
the subordinate characters in Kingsley’s! In this respect, too, 
Thackeray may be favourably contrasted. Although he has not 
as yet taken a highly intellectual man as his hero, he is not 
afraid of bringing the gifted men of past times into his scenes; 
and in Esmond has given proof how clear is his perception of 
intellectual varieties of character. In modern English life, to 
and fro on the broad stage of the present, Dickens may perhaps 
claim the wider range; but to Thackeray belongs the past as well 
as the present. 

We are well aware that ‘it is said that Dickens is the more 
* genial, kindly, cheerful, and sentimental; Thackeray the more 
‘harsh, caustic, cynical, and satirical writer.’ But the general 
on-dits of people who read for amusement cannot be accepted as 
criticism. Unfortunately for Thackeray's fame among the super- 
ficial, he entered upon his literary career as a satirist, and the 
satirical spirit is strong, too, in his capital, though certainly 
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unpleasant novel Vanity Fair. But there is an old English 
manliness in Thackeray's satire that is really ‘ bracing’ in com- 
parison with the sickly sentimentality of portions of Dickens's 
works. And then their characters, which have been pointed out 
as so antagonistic. Readers seem to forget that Dickens has 
given us a Squeers and an uncle Nickleby, and a Sairey Gamp, 
and a son, too, who is the poisoner in intention of his own father ! 
These are revolting characters enough for two novels; and still 
half a score more may be added from the others. But have 
readers forgotten that noble, unselfish hero, Colonel Newcome, 
or devoted Henry Esmond, or the worthy Colonel in the Virgi- 
nians, or the gentle wife in the Great Hoggarty Diamond ? 
There is, in truth, much deep and kindly feeling in Thackeray ; 
in some cases his power over our gentler feelings surpasses 
Dickens. Who can forget the death of the golden-haired first- 
born in the prison, and the mother’s sad watch beside the cradle, 
in that just-mentioned powerful story? And where shall we 
find two stories linked so touchingly together by a few words, as 
where the aged woman, knitting-needles in hand, in her great 
arm-chair, points to the portrait above her so radiant with youth 
and beauty, and asks eager young Harry Warrington whom it re- 
minds him of? And then that answer to his negative, ‘ Ah! here 
‘isasermon. Harry, that was my face once. And your mother 
‘is my half-sister, child, and she has never even mentioned my 
‘name!’ How vividly do these few words bring before us Beatrix 
Esmond, in all her haughty young loveliness, and her reckless 
downward career, until her very remembrance becomes to her own 
family but a shame and a sorrow. 

But Beatrix Esmond, especially Becky Sharpe! Dickens, say 
his admirers, could not deal with characters so unprincipled. 
Now, in looking over Dickens's works, we shall find many equally 
so; but then, from his style of treatment, he either softens down, 
most unnaturally, their bad qualities, or else makes them comic 
characters, and in the merriment they awaken we forget their 
wickedness. Thus, what is Sairey Gamp but the complete 
‘pest-house nurse’ of the sixteenth century? bold, cunning, 
ready to do any evil work for the pay. But, unmitigated by 
* malapropisms,’ and a certain rough humour, her character would 
excite only disgust ; so it has been modified, until it has become 
one of the most successful in his comic gallery. Mrs. Clennam, with 
guile always in her heart, and curses always on her lips, is certainly 
quite as wicked as Becky Sharpe ; but then Thackeray points out to 
us along Becky's whole career the inevitable results of unrestrained 
selfishness, when fostered by circumstances most favourable to its 
development, and thus gives a solemn moral lesson; while Mrs. 
Clennam’s evil habits must, we suppose, be attributed to the 
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Bible always open before her, for we can discover no other reason. 
The truth is, that, as that most acute critic, the late George 
Brimley, remarks, ‘ Dickens selects in his portraiture exactly 
‘ what a farce writer of equal invention and ability would select, 
‘ that which is coarsely marked and apprehended—apprehended 
‘ at the first sight. Clever, he undoubtedly is; but, of almost 
‘all his portraits, we are obliged to say that they border on, 
‘and frequently reach caricature. And to this striving after 
theatrical effect we must attribute the melodramatic endings of 
many of his stories. An old house falls down just at the proper 
time to bury the schemer of all the mischief, and him only, in its 
ruins ; the railway train smashes the arch-villain of the story 
just as his wickedness is complete; even that most apocryphal 
of physical agencies, spontaneous combustion, is put in requisi- 
tion to get rid of a character when there is nothing more for him 
to do. Now these startling, unlikely incidents may gratify 
vulgar readers, but can never approve themselves to the taste or 
judgment of the intelligent. Let it not be supposed that we 
desire to ignore Dickens’s unquestionable merits. We willingly 
place him very high among descriptive writers, and willingly 
acknowledge the great beauty and variety of his pictures; it 
is on that very account we regret that he should so often have 
injured them by exaggerated colouring. 

Ere we close, one word on the moral tendencies of these two 
influential writers. Dickens unquestionably takes more favour- 
able views of life and of human character, and sheds far more 
sunshine over his pages than Thackeray. But then, does this 
really arise from a more sunny, a more genial nature, or from a 
less clear perception of what life and its duties really are? We 
cannot but believe the latter, when we find him ever preaching up 
the grand duty of ‘natural enjoyment and festivity ;’ just as though 
people in all ages had not been quite as ready—in many cases far 
more ready—to play than to work ; just as though the evils which 
afflict society could be removed, not by bringing the powers of 
‘the world to come’ to bear upon this, but by the more congenial 
agencies of cheap theatres and Sunday excursion-trains. More 
healthful, more bracing, are Thackeray's views, sombre although 
they may be; for he never paints life as a mere holiday, nor 
flatters his readers with pleasant fallacies. Indeed, the stern war- 
fare which, ever since he became a writer, he,has waged against the 
meannesses, the false pretensions, the insincerity of society, has 
in it somewhat that reminds us of the fearless, uncompromising 
spirit of our Puritan forefathers. For those who consider the 
present generation incalculably in advance of our stupid grand- 
fathers, and that the past can teach us nothing, Dickens will be 
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the oracle. For those who think the present generation has 
something to learn and something to amend, Thackeray will be 
the teacher. Our space will not allow us to refer to those later 
novelists who have entered the field since Dickens and Thackeray. 
A mere slight notice would, however, be unjust to them, and for 
the present therefore we conclude. Mr. Masson’s volume, which 
has led us in this direction, is the result of much reading, and 
rich in critical observation. 


Art. VII.—(1.) Speech of Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., Secre- 
tary of State for India, in the House of Commons, on the 13th of 
February, 1859. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1859. 

(2.) Anew Financial Scheme for India the first Step towards Political 
Reform. Ina Letter to the President of the Board of Control. 
By Gzoree Norton, Esq., late Advocate-General of Madras. 
London: Richardson Brothers. 1859. 


(3.) Lord Canning’s Reply to Lord Ellenborough’s Despatch. Dated 
17th June, 1858. 

(4.) Speeches of Sir C. Wood, Lord Stanley, and Mr. Bright on the 
Financial Position of the Indian Empire. Delivered in the 
House of Commons on Monday, the 1st of August. ‘ Times,’ and 
other Journals, 2nd August, 1859. 

(5.) Speeches of Lords Ellenborough and Lyveden in the House of 
Lords, on Thursday, 11th August, 1859. ‘Times,’ and other 
Journals of 12th August. 


PROBABLY nothing did more to neutralize hostility towards the 
late Derby Ministry, and, in a smaller degree, to conciliate 
public favour in its behalf, than the presence in the late Cabinet 
of Lord Stanley. That nobleman is now in the flower of his 
age, and, at a period when he had not yet attained five-and- 
twenty years, occupied himself not in ‘ toys, or lusts, or wine— 
to use the language of Otway—but in serious studies, in grave 
pursuits, in laborious inquiries—in travel, with a view to his 
mental and moral training and general improvement. Ante- 
cedent to the period of the first Derby Ministry, in 1852, Lord 
Stanley had made a journey through Canada and the United States, 
to fit himself for public employment; and when the Earl of Derby 
was appointed First Minister of the Crown, in 1852, the noble lord 
was actually engaged in visiting our Indian dependencies, to learn 
byactual observation on the spot the position of our Indian Empire. 
NO. LX. HH 
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When Lord Stanley. returned to this country, some seven years ago, 
from his Indian tour, he was at once appointed Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs ; and in this position his general attainments, 
his love.of labour, and his excellent habits of business, qualified 
him for a position in which research, industry, and the power of 
labour almost always stand their possessor in good stead. Once in 
harness in Downing-street, he worked up to the collar with amaz- 
ing good-will, and albeit he had little previous experience of 
Continental countries, he supplied this defect by laborious 
cramming and an attentive study of treaty history. An experienced 
observer might readily see that the facts and history were got up 
for the occasion ; but the majority of members in the Commons’ 
House concluded that the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
was not only a full but a ready man. 4 is possible that this 
appreciation, in part correct in part erroneous, imparted to the 
young official a small modicum of dogmatism, chiefly apparent 
when deputations from the country arrived in Downing-street. 
On such occasions the Under-Secretary spoke, even on technical 
and trade subjects, with an air of authority sometimes out of place, 
when it was considered that the generality of the deputed 
hearers from the provinces had already for the greater part of 
their lives been dealing with questions which had only within a 
few months for the first time engaged the attention of the 
young senator. But, notwithstanding this somewhat magisterial 
and positive air, it was on all hands admitted that the juvenile 
statesman was much more of a laborious and working man than 
his sire; and that he had in him materials to qualify him for 
high office. 

We all know that the first Derby Ministry was of short dura- 
tion. After nine months’ occupation of office, it was driven from 
power, and in December, 1852, Lord Stanley returned from the 
Under-Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs to a private position. A 
man of his lordship's active and energetic temperament could not 
long remain idle. Free from the trammels of office, he embarked 
in the study of social, educational, and sanitary questions, and as 
a.law reformer, as an educationist, as a promoter of science, art, 
literature, and the health of towns, acquired no mean repute. 
Frequently was he to be. found on the platform and in the 
lecture-room, and he professed on all occasions a desire to ame- 
liorate the condition of the artisan and working man, of the 
labourers in factories, whether adult or juvenile. These philan- 
thropic and liberal tendencies. rendered the name of Stanley 
exceedingly popular, and that popularity was enhanced by his 
conduct. on the question of Church-rates and other cognate sub- 
jects. In fact, before the end of 1853, the member for King’s 
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Lynn was regarded as being much in advance of his party; and 
before the end of 1854 he could be said, judging from his 
recorded speeches, to possess few feelings in common with the 
Henleys and the Walpoles, and fewer still with the Newdegates 
and Spooners, who sate on the same side of the House. 

In the same proportion as he receded from the supposed doc- 
trines of Derbyism did he become popular and rise in the estima- 
tion. of the Commons and the country. In the course of the 
year 1855 the noble lord filled so considerable a space in the 
public eye, that Lord Palmerston, the first Minister of the 
Crown, felt bound to make him a tender of high office ; and, 
although the proposition was not accepted, yet it was generally 
felt that the proposal was declined, less from any great differences 
on public questions, than in deference to a parent's opinions. 
Till the dissolution of Lord Palmerston’s Government, Lord 
Stanley was regarded as a young nobleman seeking the broadest. 
popularity—as one desirous to found his claims on a liberalism 
irrespective of the traditions of party. When the adverse vote 
of February, 1858, placed the noble member for Tiverton in a 
minority, it was not the exercise of parental partiality solely that 
introduced Lord Stanley into the Cabinet. Public opinion 
pointed to him as in every way fitting for the office and promo- 
tion. He was, therefore, with the acquiescence of his party and 
of the country, named principal Secretary for the Colonies, and 
in this position he continued from March to June, 1858, giving 
very general satisfaction. On the resignation of Lord Ellen- 
borough, in the spring of the past year, he was appointed Secre- 
tary of State for India; and in this capacity he had to tread out 
the smouldering embers of a nearly extinct mutiny, and to intro- 
duce India Bill No. 3 to the House of Commons. The first 
task was a comparatively easy one. The news of the insurrec- 
tion in India first arrived in this country on the 27th of June, 
1857, and instantly the most vigorous preparations were made by 
Viscount Palmerston to put it down. On the Ist of July rein- 
forcements were sent out, without the slightest hesitation or 
delay, and a continuous stream of British troops poured into 
Hindustan till the month of April or May, 1858. At that time, 
thanks to the efforts of Henry and John Lawrence, of Havelock, 
of Niel, of Nicholson, of Lord Clyde, and Sir Hugh Rose, and 
hundreds of British officers, civilians, and soldiers, whose names 
it.is unnecessary to mention here, the rebels had been everywhere 
met and routed by a British force, and even in Oude itself the 
insurrection was nearly quelled, though some Talookdars were 
still discontented, and not a few mud forts well-armed with 
guns yet remained in the possession of the enemy. 
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We repeat, therefore, the task of dealing the last blow to the 
mutiny was an easy one, more especially as the Governor-Gene- 
ral had shown great vigour and determination, and a desire to 
perform his duty fairly towards the natives and faithfully towards 
Great Britain. 

Nor was the second task imposed on Lord Stanley, the intro- 
duction of an Indian Bill, very difficult. We say the introduc- 
tion, for the main features of a good measure had already been 
chalked out in the Indian Bill No. 1, prepared in December, 
1856, and January, 1857, by Lord Palmerston’s Government. In 
so far as this valuable measure was changed it was changed, to 
our thinking, for the worse, by Lord Ellenborough and Mr. 
Disraeli. So far, however, as an exposition of the principles and 
clauses of the Bill went, we freely admit that Lord Stanley ex- 
plained its principle and details lucidly, and defended the measure 
with tact, temper, ability, and very competent knowledge. Here, 
however, our praise must end. There was no largeness or 
liberality in the noble Lord’s views ; and he failed to render justice 
to the merits of Lord Canning. Indeed, it would not be difficult 
to prove that, from the period of Lord Ellenborough’s dispatch, 
which dates so far back as April or May, 1858, the course of the 
Derby Government was most unfair towards Lord Canning. 
Lord Ellenborough’s dispatch was irritating, undignified, and 
insulting; and although Lord Stanley is a man of too much 
judgment and self-control to commit himself by unseemly or 
violent language, yet his dispatches to the Governor-General were 
cold, if not censorious, and uniformly written in a critical, when 
notin a captious spirit. 

Mr. Montgomery, the able Indian Commissioner, has just 
published a Report on the Administration of Oude, which de- 
monstrates both the wisdom and the success of the policy pur- 
sued by Lord Canning towards that province. The drift of his 
lordship’s proclamation was simply to restore what is called the 
village-system, and the position of the Talookdars, to what they 
were before the annexation of the territory in 1856. The change 
which had been made in these respects had not worked well; and 
his lordship’s proclamation furnished a basis for reducing things 
to their former state. We all remember the outcry which was 
raised against these proceedings, and then the report that the 
atrocious proclamation had been withdrawn, and that Oude was 
being pacified as the consequence. The truth is, however, that 
what the proclamation was intended to do it did—did to the letter. 
Lord Canning does not attempt a reply to Lord Stanley; but he 
is careful that the facts of the case, which are in themselves his 
best vindicator, shall be clearly stated. In reviewing the case as 
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set forth by the Chief Commissioner, Mr.Montgomery, his lordship 
says :—‘ This statement shows that the proclamation has not 
‘ been, in any sense, cancelled ; that confiscation was not only 
‘adopted, but put in force; that the present tenure of land in 
‘ Oude, and the conditions attached thereto, mainly rest upon 
‘it; and that the issuing of the sentence of confiscation has not 
‘been merely a menace, where there has been persistence in 
‘ hostility.’ Mr. Montgomery had nothing to do with the 
issuing of this proclamation ; but the fact that he has been the 
man to carry it out is sufficient evidence to all who know his 
character that it could hardly be characterized by rashness or 
injustice, or even by hardship, in its bearing upon the natives. 

Without a harmonious and willing co-operation between all the 
highest branches of the public service, it is impossible the public 
business can be well conducted at such a distance from the centre 
of authority ; and how could there be a perfectly harmonious co- 
operation when a hypercritical spirit prevailed in the highest 
places at home? Where a Cabinet does not approve of the 
policy or of the acts of a Governor-General, the Ministry should 
censure or recall him. In reference to Lord Canning, the 
Derby Ministry neither ventured to censure nor to recall the 
Governor-General, well knowing that Parliament and the country 
would stigmatize such an act of injustice with reproof, if not with 
reprobation. If report speak truly, Lord Canning’s proceedings, 
in reference to the recent disaffection of our own troops, has been 
an unwise as well as an unhappy affair; but this is a matter quite 
independent of his conduct toward the rebels in Oude. 

The mutiny having been put down, grave duties devolved on the 
then Secretary of State for India. War is confessedly an expensive 
and unprofitable game for all nations; and of all wars, a civil 
war is at once the most costly and unprofitable. ‘Twenty-one or 
twenty-two months of the insurrection of a whole population 
entails an immense expenditure in blood and money; and after 
so much conspiracy and carnage, there is always a long bill to 
pay, either in Sicca rupees or in pounds sterling, or in both 
denominations of what we must now call the Queen’s coin. 
What we chiefly want in an Indian Minister now, is not a 
strategist—for the war and mutiny are over—not an adminis- 
trator, for there are hundreds of able administrators among the 
civil servants—but an able financier—a Walpole, a George 
Grenville, a Charles Townsend, or a William Pitt. Such a man 
is more easily sought than found, even in this age of general 
education and universal enlightenment; for, as Burke remarks, 
‘to tax and to please, any more than to love and be wise, is not 
given unto the sons of men. In times of great financial 
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urgency, however, as in times of epidemics, there are a cloud of 
State doctors, vaunting their nostrums and panaceas, their in- 
fallible remedies, and their universal specifics. To do Lord 
Stanley justice, he was not, when in office as Secretary of State 
for India, of this class. But he nevertheless resorted to the easy 
expedient of loans, at once the commonest, if not the clumsiest 
contrivance of second and third-rate financiers. This is the shift 
which has been resorted to in France after every change of go- 
vernment—indeed, after every change of administration. The 
Minister of Finance in that country, certainly for the last twelve 
or thirteen years, makes his financial statement, acknowledges a 
deficit, which he sometimes cloaks over as dexterously as he can, 
and then he calls for a loan, which is to be added to the floating 
debt. The loan once obtained, the Finance Minister, and the 
Government to which he belongs, proceed at the ordinary rate of 
expenditure, persevering in all their hobbies, and creating a fresh 
deficit, to be added to the floating debt by some new Minister of 
Finance, possibly under some new system of Government, pos- 
sibly under some change of dynasty. Each Minister says to 
himself, in the words of the sensual and selfish Louis XV. :— 
“apres moi le deluge.’ 

This is not science or statesmanship, or even economy, good 
management, or that ordinary sort of stewardship which might be 
expected from men having a knowledge of Dr. and Cr., or of 
the Italian system of book-keeping and balancing. For in 
finance, as in medicine, it is only by a sound and wholesome 
system—it is only by the exhibition of judicious, economic, and 
administrative principles, that receipt and expenditure can be well 
kept in due equilibrium. The financial situation of any country, 
in truth, depends very much on its generally sound and healthy 
condition. If that condition be of average wholesomeness and 
salubrity, there cannot be anything deplorably wrong in the 
finances. Nothing is truer or profounder than the remark made 
by Baron Louis, Minister of Finance, to his colleagues, soon after 
the Revolution of 1830. ‘ Faites-moi’ (said this able man, accord- 
ing to the impartial testimony of his colleague, M. Guizot*), 
* Faites-moi de la bonne politique, je vous ferat de bonnes 
‘finances.’ In other words, this was saying, employ the public 
revenues with discernment, increase the sense of security by 
freeing industry and extending the measure of the public liber- 
ties, and we shall arrive at the most prosperous condition of 
public affairs. Has Lord Stanley, during his possession of office 
as Indian Secretary, followed these courses in reference to India ? 


* Mémoires pour servir &U Histoire demon Temps. Paris. 1859. 
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Clearly not. Though a man of industry, of laborious habits of 
acquisition, and of talents above the average, Lord Stanley pos- 
sesses not the creative faculty, and is neither a man of genius nor 
yet a great financier. He gave us a lucid enough statement of 


the position of affairs in India in the beginning of the year, and of 


the difficulties to be overcome. But he did not then show us, nor 


thas he shown us in his latest speech on the Ist August, how to 


overcome them. 

The facts, as stated by Lord Stanley, are significant, and may 
be briefly told. At the time when the financial year of 1856-7 
had closed, and just antecedent to the insurrection, the revenue 
amounted to 33,803,0001. The expenditure for the same year 
was 33,482,0001., leaving a deficit of 179,0001. But under this 
deficit there was an outlay under the head of public works of 
2,350,000U. In India, public works, it should be stated, include 
roads, and many items which, though yielding no direct return, 
may yet be compared to the disbursement which, in England, 
a landowner has to make on his private property. Some of 
this expenditure is, unquestionably, an outlay ; but some of it, 
on the other hand, may be considered as an investment. How 
much is really expenditure or investment it is impossible to say. 
If credit, however, be taken for one-half as remunerative, we 
should have, according to Lord Stanley's statement, an apparent 
deficit, but a real surplus. The years 1846, 1847, and 1848, un- 
questionably show a deficit ; but the years 1849, 1850, 1851, and 
1852,a surplus. The deficit of 1853-4 was 2,100,0001.; of 1854-5, 
1,700,0001. ; of 1855-6, 1,000,0001. ; while the deficit of 1856-7 
was 179,000. At the outbreak of the mutiny, therefore, the equi- 
librium between income and expenditure had been nearly restored, 
even though there had been an average outlay of 2,000,000/. on 
works of improvement. The insurrection and mutiny, it need not 
be said, produced a great change in the financial situation. The 
gross revenue of 1857-8 was 31,544,0001., and the expenditure 
39,120,0001, showing a deficit, according to Lord Stanley, of 
7,600,0001. To this must be added an extra expenditure on troops 
and stores of 1,500,0001., making, according to the noble lord’s 
speech of February, a total estimated deficit of 9,000,0001.; and 
according to Sir C. Wood, in his speech of the Ist August, of 
8,520,0001. The revenue for 1858-9 is estimated at 33,016,0002., 
and the expenditure at 45,629,000/., making adeficit of 12,600,0002. 
If to this be added the 9,000,000/. deficiency of the previous year, 
we have a total deficiency of 21,600,000. The estimate of ex- 
penditure for 1859-60 has not yet been received, unless in a rough 
estimate ; but that it will considerably add to the deficiency there 
can be no doubt whatever, either according to the statement of 
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Lord Stanley, or the six months’ later statement of Sir Charles 
‘Wood. Independently of this deficiency, there are claims for 
compensation amounting, according to Lord Stanley and Sir 
Charles Wood, to at least a million. Lord Stanley, when in 
office, came to the conclusion that one rule must be applied to 
native as well as to European claims. This circumstance tended 
to increase enormously the amount of claims ; against which, how- 
ever, there will have to be set a considerable amount, derived, 
according to the statement of the Derby officials, from the for- 
feiture of land and pensions by those engaged in the rebellion, 
It was anticipated by Lord Stanley, in the month of February, 
that there would be some, ‘ perhaps a. considerable balance,’ to 
meet the claims arising out of losses during the mutinies. We 
trust and hope as much. But, it must be admitted, this was 
a very vague, indefinite, and loose way for a Finance and Cabinet 
Minister to talk. Rabelais, a great master of humour and satire, 
talks of ‘le grand peut-ctre. But had Rabelais been a Finance 
Minister of India, or Secretary of State for that dependency, it 
may be well doubted whether he would have placed any reliance 
on so fortuitous a contingency as this ‘ perhaps,’ which is quite an 
unknown quantity. 

The principal items from which the revenue of India is derived 
are two. The land revenue (with the sager and arkarree, or spirit 
duties, two small taxes) constitutes 60 per cent. or three-fifths of 
the whole revenue. This revenue has grown with our territorial 
possessions. In 1800 it was 7,330,000/., while in 1810 it rose 
to 13,000,0007. Till 1840 it remained stationary, when it rose 
to 13,158,0007. In 1850 it had risen to 17,395,000/., and in the 
year antecedent to the mutiny it had attained the figure of 
19,080,0002., the largest amount ever realized. The first year of 
the disturbances saw the land revenue fall to 16,271,0007. In 
1858-9 it again rose to 18,392,0007. 

The opium monopoly is next in importance to the land revenue. 
The increase in this item is very remarkable. In 1800 the 
revenue derived from opium was 372,502/., in 1810 it amounted 
to 935,9962.; in 1820, it was 1,436,482/.; in 1830, 1,553,8952. ; 
in 1840, 1,341,093. In 1850, owing to the new trade with China, 
it had risen to 3,558,0942. In 1856-7, it was 4,696,70972. ; in 
1857-8, 6,443,7062. ; in 1858-9, 5,195,19142. 

As to the total prohibition of the opium culture in Bengal, 
Lord Stanley urged that there is no argument in its favour which 
might not be equally urged in favour of the introduction of the 
Maine Liquor-law into the realm of England. 

The land revenue being about 60 per cent. of the revenue, and 
the opium 20 per cent., it will be seen that both together supply 
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four-fifths of the whole of our Indian finance. The revenue from 
other sources is as follows :—The salt duty and customs, taken 
together, yielded in 1800, 1,442,000/.; in 1850, 3,538,000/.; in 
1856-7, 4,448,7982.; in 1857-8, 8,785,7822.; and in 1858-9, 
4,398,9607. Miscellaneous items, including all not classed above, 
give—in 1800, 132,000/.; in 1850, 1,840,0001.; in 1856-7, 
3,000,0000. ; in 1857-8, 3,071,3801.; and in 1858-9, 2,966,091. 

It need not be stated that it is far more difficult to impose a 
new tax in India than in England. In India there are few or no 
means of ascertaining what the public feeling is, and there is 
consequently little facility for drawing back from rash or incon- 
siderate measures of taxation. 

Under native Governments there were taxes on sale and pur- 
chase, transit duties, poll-taxes, and, in some parts of India, 
taxes upon almost every action of a man’s life. These taxes, 


some of them vexatious and arbitrary, have been abolished by 


us; but under them all classes paid more equally than they do at 
present. Under the British administration, indeed, large classes 
have escaped taxation altogether, and among these are some the 
very best able to bear it. For instance, the great native capitalists 
and the great native bankers, or schroffs, as well as the great 
merchants and dealers, wholly escape taxation. So do the native 
princes who are feudatory to us, though they have enjoyed 
security under the shadow of our power. Some of these princes 
enjoy large revenues, and possess hoards of untold wealth. There 
are some half-dozen native bankers and merchants also worth 
from four to five millions of money, and scores of bankers and 
merchants worth from one to two millions; while those worth 
sums varying from 100,0001. to 500,000/. and to 800,000/. may be 


counted by hundreds. Now, while the ryot and occupying tenant 


are taxed to the uttermost, these wealthy baboos escape scot-free. 
The Tagores, the Jamsetjee Jejeeboys, the Corvarjees, the Cur- 
setjees, and the Persauds, are wholly untouched by taxation, 
though they enjoy the benefits of British protection. This clearly 
ought not to be. These men, and all the richer classes of native 
subjects in India, should not only be amenable to an Indian 
property and income-tax, but also to an Indian succession duty. 
Lord Stanley urges that the succession duty would be unpopular, 
and be evaded. But it is also unpopular, and sometimes evaded 
in England; yet this is no argument against its necessity or pos- 
sible productiveness. The tendency of legislation in India, fora 
long series of years, has unfortunately been—whatever Mr. Bright 
in his speeches on India may say to the contrary—to spare the rich 
and well-to-do native banking and mercantile classes, and to unduly 
burden, in consequence, the people of England and the Euro- 
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pean inhabitants of India. There are, we well know, classes 
in India who cannot bear severe taxation. But there are classes 
also who have never yet been taxed in all their lives. The 
banker and the trading classes might have done much to pre- 
vent the mutiny, much to counteract its wide-spreading mis- 
chief. But they did nothing whatever to prevent or to palliate, 
and in many instances ‘were actual parties to what was going on, 
by aiding ‘and abetting, by guilty knowledge, by actual indiffe- 
rence, or by more culpable connivance. The burden of taxation 
and of compensation, too, should now fall smartly, if not heavily, 
upon these corrupt and criminal classes, as it would do in a 
similar state of things in this country. Our functionaries are, 
and long have been, too much disposed to spare these people, 
and they would go on in the self-same course, if the people of 
England were disposed—which they are not by any means—to 
pay for the ease and enjoyment of our wealthy Eastern fellow- 
subjects. 

Although Lord Stanley, when in office, had written dispatches 
couched in general terms to Lord Canning, on the financial posi- 
tion of India, yet he sent out no positive instructions, that we 
‘are aware of, as to any new taxation. Both in his speech in 
February and in the later one in August, and in dispatches, the 
noble lord uttered certain dull and pompous commonplaces about 
the necessity of having recourse to diminished outlay; and Sir 
C. Wood, in a lesser degree, harps on the same string. But the 
task of saving, the noble lord ought to know, cannot be instan- 
taneously entered on, even in a moderate degree, and certainly 
not to any great extent. In 1857-8, and in 1858-9, there was 
an increase of military expenditure alone of nearly 18,000,0007. 
There was also a loss of revenue, by non-collection, of 3,600,0002., 
and in 1858-9, of 775,000/., making together 5,650,000/. These, 
with the war expenses and the losses consequent upon the war, 
would make a total loss of 23,650,000/.—a loss the like of which 
will, in all probability, never again occur in our day. This mis- 
fortune, so wholly exceptional and extraordinary, cannot of course 
be provided for at once. The burden must be spread over a 
number—over possibly a long series—of years; and in the 
meantime new sources of revenue and taxation must be devised 
by a more accomplished financier than Lord Stanley. 

The hope entertained by Lord Stanley of reducing the civil 
service we look upon as not feasible for many years, and certainly 
wholly impracticable at present. The substitution of what the 
noble lord calls ‘cheap native agency’ (but which we take the 
liberty of designating low-priced agency) for the comparative 
costly agency of Europeans may be penny wise, but it is also pound 
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foolish. The cheap, or properly speaking the low-priced, native 
agent is often a very dear bargain in the end. He is untrust- 
worthy and unreliable ; not seldom sordid, corrupt, and accessible 
to bribery and influences of the worst and lowest kind. Looking 
at all the facts, then, in a large and liberal spirit, we do not be- 
lieve the civil service of India is much, if at all, overpaid. Lord 
Stanley himself allows that, even with the service thrown open to 
competition, there has not been that eagerness to compete which 
was looked for, In his lordship’s speech delivered in August, he 
expresses a hope, shared by Mr. Bright, to see the native gentry 
employed. If this can be effected with security, all the better. 
The attempt is making at Madras by Sir C. Trevelyan, but it is 
too early to judge of results. 

We will now return to the Indian debt. That debt was esti- 
mated by Lord Stanley, in February, at 74,500,000/.; and it is 
now called by Sir C. Wood, in his Indian budget, 95,836,0000. 
Of this amount the home debt is 15,000,0002., and there have been 
raised in India 59,500,0002. The.amount so raised in India is 
held by natives, in the proportion of two-fifths to three-fifths held 
by Europeans. This large debt has been incurred by a constant 
series of wars—such as the Mysore, Mahratta, Pindarrie, Nepaul, 
Burmese, Afghan, Sindh, and Punjaub wars—and the late mutiny; 
of which wars and mutinies, we trust that, for this generation at 
least, we have seen the last. The total of the debt incurred since 
the outbreak of the mutiny was 19,814,000/. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, the credit of the Government has improved, as may 
be proved by this fact—that whereas fifty-nine or sixty years ago 
the rate of interest was 8} per cent., it now averages 5 or 5} per 
cent. Lord Stanley, indeed, maintains, in his speech delivered in 
February, 4} per cent.; but this is an estimate considerably too 
low. 

As to the position of England with regard to this debt, our 
readers are aware that the policy of Parliament and the country 
has hitherto been to decline direct responsibility, and to dimly 
and cloudily add the debt as a charge only on the Indian Ex- 
chequer. Lord Stanley had not the courage or the wisdom to 
recommend any change in this paltry and timid policy ; tempo- 
rizing and dallying with the question, and telling the House of 
Commons that it was a question which would recur again and 
again, and have to be considered in the future as well as in the 
present. Though Sir Charles Wood has gone considerably 
further than his predecessor, yet even he does not wish a British 
guarantee. Looking to the fact that 50,000,000. have been con- 
tributed in aid of the Indian Government by English capitalists, 
Lord Stanley inquired, in his speech in February, whether it 
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would be morally possible for this country to repudiate the Indian 

debt without shaking its own credit ? We certainly do not think 

it would ; nor does Lord Stanley himself, it is plain, from the 

line of argument and remark he adopted in August. Under 

these circumstances, the boldest, the wisest, and the most honest 

course would be for Parliament, early in the next Session, to give 

some Imperial guarantee. Disguise the fact as we may now, if 
we wish to retain India, to some arrangement of this kind we must 

come at last, and it will be well to come speedilyif we wish to escape 

danger. By giving the guarantee, it is admitted the interest on the 

Indian debt would be reduced by a sum of more than a million ; 

which, formed into a sinking fund, would go far to pay off the 

whole. Now Indiais paying a great deal more, in the way of inte- 

rest, than, with the assistance of this country, she need pay ; andis 

forced by this shilly-shally policy, equally timorous and unwise, 

to borrow in the dearest market. Is there sense and policy in 
forcing India to this alternative, when, by a courageous word 
spoken at the right time, more than a million might be saved ? 
Lord Stanley, when in office, found it easier to write economical 
homilies to Lord Canning, telling the noble lord to work miracles 
when the age of miracles is past, than to encounter the anger of 
a few men who can make noisy speeches, but have little influence 
on votes. 

Though Sir Charles Wood has not committed this great mis- 
take, yet neither has he grappled with the question as he might 
have done, had it been possible for him to have brought forward 
the Indian budget in May instead of in August, and in such a 
sweltering August too as we have passed through. The esti- 
mated expenditure of the years 1859-60, according to Sir 
C. Wood, is 46,000,000/., and the expected revenue is only 
35,850,000l. Here is a deficiency of 10,000,0002. for the present 
year, totally irrespective of an outlay on railways of 2,000,0002. 
(in excess of the sums received on account of them), which would 
make the deficiency 12,000,000/. To meet this, Sir Charles 
Wood calculates that the Indian Government will receive 
2,000,0007. from the 54 per cent. loan, as well as 4,800,0002. 
remaining over of the loan raised by Lord Stanley in the 
beginning of the year. These sums added together, and sub- 
tracted from the deficit, leave 5,700,000/. to be provided for. 
The present Indian Minister proposes to borrow 5,000,000/., and 
to issue 2,000,000/. of the 7,000,000/. loan, of which his prede- 
cessor issued only 5,000,000/. The serious fact cannot be con- 
cealed that the Indian debt is now 95,000,0002.; nor, further, that, 
before the last item of the cost of the mutiny is introduced, it will 
be fully 100,000,000/, The disaffection of the European regi- 
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ments, of which we had accounts a couple of months ago, of 
course enhances our difficulties and our expenses. The military 
expenditure, which the mutiny had raised from 12,000,0002. to 
21,000,0002., annually, cannot for a couple of years be reduced 
more than from 3,000,0002. to 4,000,0002. 

But, notwithstanding these gloomy circumstances, the revenue 
of India is making a steady progress, and Mr. Crauford, who is 
commercially connected with Indian railways, gives more hope- 
ful details of them than even Lord Stanley when Indian Minister. 
Still there is clearly apparent, in the speech of Sir Charles Wood, 
a present anxiety to escape giving the Imperial guarantee to the 


- much-wanted loan. Yet money must be had for the furtherance 


of the public service, and, as the native capitalists will not open 
their pockets, we must do so at home, if we mean to keep India 
as ‘part and parcel’ of the British Crown. It will not do now to 
throw debentures on the market, for that would ruinously depre- 
ciate all Indian securities, both here and in India. Neither will 
it do much longer to palter with half measures. Nothing is 
more pernicious, in large pecuniary operations or transactions, than 
this shuffling and shallow uncertainty. The wise and the states- 
manlike way would be to acknowledge at once the liability of 
England, and thus to relieve the embarrassments of the Indian 
Exchequer, and to re-establish Anglo-Indian credit. British 
credit has been often before pledged, and profitably too, for 
British plantations and colonies—for the West Indies, for the 
Canadas, for Guiana, for New Zealand, and even for foreign 
countries, aliens in race, religion, and language, such as for 
Greece, for Turkey, for Sardinia. Why, therefore, should not 
British credit be also pledged for British India, now as much a 
portion of the possessions of the British Crown as Kent or 
Sussex, as Yorkshire or Cumberland? We have taken the 
country for better and for worse, with all its advantages and all 
its liabilities. India within a twelvemonth has taken from 
us British produce to the extent of nearly twenty millions, and 
during the last three years has supplied us with raw produce to 
the extent, in round numbers, of fifty-eight millions. India, it 
must be also remembered, is not a self-governing country, or 
a colony having representative institutions, but a great empire 
governed by Englishmen, in which Englishmen hold all the great 
offices, civil, military, and administrative. In the end, therefore, 
we can no more repudiate Indian loans than we can repudiate the 
Three per cent. Consols. Our doing so would ruin our credit at 
home and abroad. Let us remember, also, that before the 
mutiny we had in India only, in round numbers, 45,000 troops, 
whereas we have now 110,320 European troops, and of natives 
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207,765; making an increase of 65,000 Europeans and a decrease 
of 42,000 natives. After a couple of years, the European force 
may be greatly reduced, but at present it would not be safe to 
reduce it to any very great extent. India, then, being ours, as 
the early Norman lawyers said, per my et per tout, it is our 
object to make the best of it. By degrees we must greatly reduce 
expenditure, and bring it within the limits of revenue ; and then 
will come the greater effort to make the country, not merely 
prosperous to the inhabitants and dwellers in the land, but pro- 
fitable to the mother country. 

The argument of Mr. Bright against a guarantee by which a 
great saving would be effected is, that India would be encouraged 
in her extravagance. To us it appears the effect would be just 
the contrary. The guarantee of a solvent man often saves a 
struggling trader from ruin, and we see no reason a similar 
effect should not follow in the case of the guarantee of a solvent 
State. The quality needed in an Indian Finance Minister at this 
moment is courage. He who has the courage to pursue now a 
policy which must be resorted to at last—a policy which is, in 
fact, inevitable, will be the most successful Minister. He who 
creates India consols, on the same footing as English consols, 
is the man to raise Indian credit and to promote Indian pros- 
perity, thereby at one and the same moment promoting English 
prosperity. We may have done a foolish thing in guaranteeing 
5 per cent. profit to Indian railroads, as was observed by Lord 
Ellenborough, in the House of Lords, on the 11th of August; 
but itis a widely different thing to guarantee the public for the 
debt of the three Presidencies, of the noblest empire (to use the 
words of the same noble lord) ever acquired by man. It seems 
to be generally admitted that it would be wise to send out some 
one from this country accustomed to deal with English finance, 
and Mr. Wilson, late of the Treasury, has been selected. It is 
possible Mr. Wilson may advise nothing which has not already 
been suggested by the Indian Council; but, from his knowledge 
of the English money market, he may be able to suggest a mode 
of operation most beneficial to India and least onerous to Eng- 
land. Mr. Wilson will not proceed as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, butas finaxcial agent, or Financial Member in Council, 
under the control of the Governor-General. 

It is in the development of the material resources of India that 
we must hereafter find our best guarantee for any outlays or 
sacrifices now or in future made for that dependency. It is 
satisfactory to know that, within the last twenty years, the ex- 
ports from India have nearly doubled, and the imports into India 
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have nearly doubled. The aggregate tonnage, in the five years 
ending 1842, was 10,700,000 tons; in the five years ending 
1847, it was 12,700,000 tons; in the five years ending 1852, it 
was nearly 16,000,000 tons; and in the five years ending 1857, 
it was 19,000,000 tons; showing an increase of nearly double in 
twenty years. 

The cotton supply to this country has also increased in a ratio. 
of five to two. But the fresh increase of trade is as nothing to 
what may be done for the development of the future trade of 
India. ‘The length of lines of rail projected and sanctioned for 
India is 4847 miles; the length being now in course of construc- 
tion is 3038 miles; the length opened for traffic is 559 miles. 
In the course of two or more years, %.¢. in 1861, there will be 
3600 additional miles of railway open, of which the land is given 
by the Government ; and generally a rate of 5 per cent, interest-is. 
guaranteed. The total capital thus. guaranteed is 39,731,0002., 
of which 19,221,000/. have been paid up. The cost of the con- 
struction of railways in India has averaged about 11,5002. per 
mile, about one-third of the English average. There can be 
little doubt of Indian railways paying, and paying well too. The 
traffic on the line from Calcutta to Raneegunge, by the last 
returns, paid 7 per cent.; and the traffic has nearly doubled 
since 1856. Works of irrigation have also of late been greatly 
encouraged. The Madras Irrigation Company has received a 
guarantee of 5 per cent. upon 1,000,000/.; a pier has also been 
ordered at a cost of 103,000/.; and at Kurrachee, works costing 
140,0002. are sanctioned for improving the harbour. 

Telegraphic communications between this country and India 
have also been encouraged, and a guarantee of 44 per cent, upon 
a capital of 800,000/., was given before telegraphic operations 
commenced. Probably before these sheets are in the reader's 
hands the cable may be laid as far as Aden: 

A supply of civil engineers for the Indian Government has also 
received the sanction of the Government. A special engineering. 
service has been created, excluding neither the assistance of 
military engineers, nor of those engineers sent out from this 
country. The. appointments will be open, and when the pos- 
tulants pass into proficients, they will be taken into Government 
employ for life, with pay and pensions. ‘These are only some of 
the improvements as to public works. 

At present, we believe, the Government does not propose. to 
interfere with the Zemindary, the Ryotwary, or the village system 
of tenures. But in lands which are unoccupied, and in the hands 


of the Government, these parcels of soil will be thrown open to. 
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European colonization. India is now a British province, and 
the land is the property of the Queen, and can be sold to pay the 
debt. As to Enam lands, a Commissioner has been appointed 
to deal with the subject; and as Sir Charles Trevelyan is 
Governor of Madras, and understands the subject thoroughly, 
most beneficial results may be anticipated. Though, therefore, a 
large deficit exists, and is likely to continue for some two or 
three years, yet we are hopeful as to the future of India. 

India is now open to the enterprise of England and of the 
world. While the distance between the two countries is lessened, 
the interest in Oriental affairs in England has increased a 
hundredfold. Every act done in reference to India is now per- 
formed under public supervision, so that there are abundant 
securities of remedy for wrong suffered, and of punishment for 
wrong done. There are, in a word, securities for intelligent and 
good Government ; and this being so, we must not remotely look 
for an equilibrium in finance ; for ‘ faites moi de la bonne politique, 
je vous ferai de bonnes finances,’ is true of the East as well as 
of the West. 

One thing, however, we must resolve to do, and that is to keep 
faith with the Indian creditor. If we borrow from him at per- 
centages of 5, of 54, or even 6 per cent., we must give him the 
usance ‘nominated in the bond’ according to the letter of the 
instrument. Nothing more tended to exasperate the native, and 
to shake his confidence in the financial honour of England, than 
Lord Dalhousie’s tampering with the interest of loans, and 
inequitably reducing it by a stroke of his pen. This tamper- 
ing did more than exasperate the native—it discontented the 
civil and military services, and the capitalists who had invested 
in the certainty of enjoying 5 per cent. The value of money is 
not arbitrary, and cannot be regulated by the ukase of an 
Emperor, or the proclamation of a Governor-General. The rate 
of interest for more than a century in India has generally been 
2 or 3 per cent. higher, occasionally 4 per cent. higher, than in 
England. 

Lord Ellenborough seemed to be apprehensive of fresh taxation 
in India; but his fears do not appear to be shared by Lord 
Lyveden (late Mr. Vernon Smith), who was at the Board of 
Control during the mutiny. It is his opinion that a succession 
duty might be proposed; and it is the opinion ‘of Sir Charles 
Wood that the salt duty may be increased in Madras and 
Bombay. <A great improvement may, we believe, be made in the 
mode of keeping public accounts in India, according to a better 
system of booking. As an ex-manufacturer and shopkeeper, 
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engaged for many years in retail and wholesale trade, Mr. Wilson 
is well acquainted with book-keeping and balance-sheets ; and 
we look for good results from this special knowledge, and the 
knowledge of the London money-market, as well as from his more 
thorough and comprehensive views of general policy. 


Art. VIII.—Idylis of the King. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., 
Poet Laureate. Moxon. 


‘As to Arthur,’ said Coleridge, ‘you could not by any means 
‘make a poem on him national to Englishmen. What have we 
‘to do with him?’ Yet Mr. Tennyson, in the maturity of his 
poetic culture, has given to Englishmen a series of frescoes from 
the history of the semi-mythic hero. Emphatically to English- 
men, for no modern poet is more national than our Laureate. 
Notwithstanding the adverse criticism of those who have a his- 
torical belief in the great poets of the past, rather than sympathy 
with living poetry, Mr. Tennyson has a place among us which 
his art, almost perfect as it is, could not have gained if the pul- 
= of his verse had not beat in harmony with the nation’s 

e. 

Coleridge did not foresee the reaction of feeling which, since 
his early days, has been so remarkable in our literature. But, 
obedient to it, Mr. Tennyson has left the mere landscapes, the 
vague figures, the chimeras of thought and form—beautiful as 
some of them were, and sympathetic with the yeasty development 
of much of our English youth—for these simple yet noble paint- 
ings of the golden age of his country. Mr. Tennyson has in 
this volume given ‘ local habitation’ to the traditions of chivalry, 
and wrought the inform materials of Round-table romance into 
visions of ideal society. Though we do not endorse the calum- 
nies heaped by the lover in Maud on the ‘ canker of peace,’ our 
more accurate study of history enables us to see, through the 
horrors of war, its power to educate nations. Our faith in the 
nobleness of Godfrey de Bouillon, and the virtues of St. Louis, 
quickens in the presence of Henry Havelock and Augustus Staf- 
ford. We are willing followers of Mr. Tennyson to the pre- 
Sanchoite age, before the champions of Christendom were 
accounted amiable madmen. 

To those who regard history as an epic. a narrative of dead 
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men’s deeds, rather than a drama in which we are playing, it may 
be, the fifth act, the correspondence we trace between the poetry 
contained im early romance and the spirit beating now in modern 
Europe may seem strained. The connexion between the lite 
vitality of the Round-table myths and the immortality of heroism, 
whether the heroism of action or of obedience, may be dim to 
the good souls who think there was no life in the world before 
steam was set to work; but Mr. Tennyson commends his wisdom 
to us in gratifying the general wish for a book that should new 
clothe the poetic, if somewhat garrulous, fictions of the early 
European imagination with the latest beauty of art. 

The literary history of the cycle of romance which has ga- 
thered round the name of Arthur vindicates its claim to be treated 
as a living power in Britain. With every era of peculiar vigour, 
in the centuries marked beyond others by poetry and invention, 
these fables of the Celtic and Teutonic nations have been popular. 
Surviving the scepticism of which Montaigne was the prophet, 
the satire of Cervantes, the wit of Butler, and the ponderous dis- 
proof of our great-grandfathers, they find once more a public in 
our nineteenth century. Even in the antique dress given to 
them under the auspices of Caxton some four hundred years ago, 
they attract readers, while in a thousand covert shapes they are 
traceable through modern fiction. There is hardly a poet or 
poetaster among us who has not, to the best of his ability, trans- 
lated in verse the legends of Lancelot or Tristram, Guenevere or 
Elaine. The heroes of our most popular novels are of the same 
race as the ideal knights whose adventures were related in the 
tents of the Crusaders. ‘ Muscular Christianity’ was not less a 
favourite virtue of Chréstien De Troyes than of Mr. Kingsley. 
The very frailties of Guenevere's coterie are republished with 
psychological notes by their new editors: the whole school of 
love-making ladies that flourish at Mudie’s might have pleaded 
in the Courts of Love presided over by Eleanor of Guienne ; but 
it is especially in the single-hearted knight-errantry popular now- 
a-days that we find the transcript of the medieval precepts. Tom 
Thurnall engages in deadly combat with the Dragon Cholera; 
Arthur Clennam winds a horn before Circumlocution Castle; 
Dobbin and Colonel Newcome ride forth in succour of distressed 
damsels, and break through enchantments, as did Percival or 
Gareth, surnamed Beaumains, long since. Even im the historic 
hero-worship which characterizes some of the most powerful nar- 
ratives of our time, we find the antique theory of personal prowess. 
The revolutions of the world are ascribed to individuals, not to 
‘fortuitous concurrences. Strength of will, in the hands of 
Mr. Froude, redeems a Henry VIII.; while William of Orange, 
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without hyperbole, rides on the whirlwind of Stuartized England, 
and single-handed directs the storm. Every ereed and party is 
provided with a captain or representative man. It is but natural 
that Arthur should reappear with other worthies of the world, or 
that in our sympathy we should revive the fictions which were 
produced by the age of Peter the Hermit and Robert Guiscard. 
In fact, there is reason for this faith in men, rather than cir- 
cumstance. The achievements of the Round Table are conceiv- 
able to the heroes of India. The knightly qualities of Lancelot 
have been emulated by many a Crimean soldier. 

We would not unduly exalt the twilight of social progress in 
Britain. The golden age ever recedes as research throws light 
upon the past. The ‘ evil customes’ of the strong, the misery of 
the weak, the barbarism of society, and dislocation of law, darken 
the early British and the Anglo-Norman times. The shadow of 
the Pagan night from which our race had lately emerged lies on 
it; but the brighter shines the compact called the law of chivalry, 
which was accepted by the chiefs of Christendom and eagerly 
subscribed by all admitted to its privileges. By it, justice, 
fidelity, and courtesy were established, not merely as precepts, 
but as fashions, and to this day we owe a heavy debt to the 
founders of knighthood who so largely helped the missionaries of 
the cross in raising a corporate life out of the chaos of northern 
immigration. 

Mr. Tennyson's reproduction of the fictions which pleased the 
remote generations of this land, leads us to consider the temper 
and conditions of their existence in reference to our own; and, 
in truth, a glance at the childhood of English poetry is not 
irrelevant to its most modern form. For the poetic creations of 
British thought and passion are like the blossoming of a goodly 
oak. We draw our strength from the same soil, and open to 
the same heavens, now that the branches of our full growth 
cover the land, as when the stage of our existence was that of the 
feeble sapling. Now stunted, now luxuriant, our poetry is an 
index of the health or disease of our national life. We augur 


well from the latest flower that has opened, and love to find it as’ 


vigorous and true in its proportions as the product of our youth ; 
while, though it repeats to us the earliest beauty of our national 
thought, it is unstained by the soil that gave nourishment to the 
first blossoms of European literature. 

Though their sins against modern manners, and the difference 
of the light that lies on them from our fuller days, hinder much 
our appreciation of these early fruits of genius, we are made to 
feel strongly that imagination is a vision and a faculty divine, 
however marred by the disorder of our lives, when we find, as in 
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the tales of Galahad or Percival, its first efforts devoted to the 
representation of perfect life. Life such as reminiscence, faith, 
and aspiration teach us ours should be. The romances of 
the Round Table are full of poetry, if we understand poetry in 
its wider sense as comprehending all intellectual creation which 
has for its aim the presentment of unmarred existence. Only 
when true to this mission will poetry, whether in prose or verse, 
fulfil its office, and supply to us the highest pleasure. For then 
it will reflect to us a vision of the Eden whence we are exiled. 
However darkened by the stains of the mirror that shows them 
to us, the gleams of the lost world pictured by the imagination 
interpret to us our present life, and bid us hope for a better. 

It is probable that the majority of our readers have been scared 
at the threshold of the Arthur romances by dissertations of 
antiquaries, by the occasional coarseness of the manners they 
describe, or, pre-eminently, by the garrulous style in which com- 
pilers have strung together their medley of interlacing adventures. 
The writers of those days were not epigrammatic. If in action 
it was a word and a blow; it took afterwards many words to narrate 
the many blows. Our readers who have not time or opportunity 
to judge for themselves of the purity of aim shown on the whole 
in Round-Table romance, must, upon our recommendation, think 
leniently of its faults, and believe, on our word, that purer con- 
ditions of Christian life have not often gained a place in the world 
of fiction than we find in the Quest du Sangreal—no more moral 
lesson than the bitter ending of Lancelot and Guenevere’s un- 
lawful love. The fragments of the great drama of Arthur's life 
which Mr. Tennyson has given us, illustrate but slightly the 
lessons which we believe were intended to be taught by Walter 
Mapes and his fellow-trouvéeres. We wish that our Laureate 
would cleanse other and more interesting scenes of Round-Table 
history from the stains of which we have spoken, and revive the 
noble story of Arthur's fortunes. He would do his countrymen 
a service that would be as well received as the historical novel 
with which Geoffrey of Monmouth delighted the world of the 
twelfth century. 

Will Mr. Tennyson’s followers, initiated Jong since in Ar- 
thurian history, scoff at our simplicity if we endeavour to give 
our less-infurmed readers some idea of who Arthur and Guene- 
vere, Lancelot and Elaine, Merlin and Vivien, were? The per- 
fection of Mr. Tennyson's art will doubtless leave many of his 
audience in grievous perplexity. We anticipate for these Idylls, 
which unite the extremes of first simplicity and final art, a mul- 
titude of listeners, who will find the only disturbance to their 
enjoyment in their historical prejudices. Where does the Isle of 
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Avallon lie? those for whom he has so vividly created this new 
world will ask. In what country is Camelot? In what year was 
fought the battle of Camlan ? Surely Arthur lived and Lancelot 
loved, but when and where? We are notso certain about Merlin, 
and Vivien is somewhat scant of flesh; but Guenevere is well 
known. Did not Dante hear of her in the second circle of Hell ? 
But Mr. Tennyson says she repented; he must have further 
knowledge of the fact. Our readers, if they wish to know more 
of this new field of history, must forgive us if we half undo the 
charm of their faith while we tell them somewhat of Mr. Tenny- 
son's materials. 

He has gathered them from the old British and Teutonic 
sources, which so largely supplied early English fiction. The 
Arthur who for a season stemmed the Saxon flood, has left wide- 
spread traces of himself throughout Britain, from Mid-Lothian 
to Tintagel, that were already ancient in the Crusade era. But 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth, the warrior Arthur is apparently 
confused with his namesake, a personage of pre-Christian wor- 
ship, who shone in the Welsh heavens as the constellation 
Arcturus—the Prometheus of Cymric mythology, who, though 
wounded, was not dead, but should re-appear to right the 
world at the end of time. This world-wide tradition of a de- 
liverer, who reigned in the beginning, and will reign at the 
end of the world, possessed the vitality that truth ever has, 
however disguised by its dress; and the Anglo-Norman poets 
seem to have eagerly seized it as a foundation for their stories 
that still live. If in them he is shorn of his divinity and 
made subject to sin and sorrow, he is given a better immortality 
in the larger future of Christian faith. We think the confusion 
between the Cymric demi-god and the Christian hero explains 
much of the incongruity of Arthur's character in romance. To 
the trouvéres he was a king reigning on earth, not free from 
frailty, and as capable of folly as their own Beauclere or Richard. 
They dwelt on the retribution that marked his sins rather than on 
his deathlessness. It remained for our chief poet to exemplify 
to us in Arthur's life the Christian paradox, that perfection is 
fulfilled in suffering, and that the mystery of immortality is con- 
tained in the mystery of death. Mr. Tennyson, to maintain the 
mythic king as the central figure in his vision of chivalry, has 
placed him on the highest pinnacle of virtue as of power. A less- 
confused picture of the Courts of Caerleon or Camelot is the result, 
but we miss from his composition the figures of the perfect 
Galahad, and Percival the unstained knight. The halo that sur- 
rounds them in the old romances makes Arthur dim, and possibly 
it might have been unmanageable. Mr. Tennyson may be a Linnell 
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or a Hunt, but he is no Turner, and we have hardly yet a public 
to bear pure sunshine, or the supreme light which bathes the 
figures of those warrior saints in their joy of the Sangreal. But 
if Mr. Tennyson has not painted for us Galahad, the Romance 
St. Michael, he has created for us a grand Englishman. He has 
combined the Celtic fire and the Saxon virtue with the Norman 
strength. The ‘ star of tournament’ is in his hands as the star of 
moral conflict. The meadow of Camelot represents the field of 
the world’s battle. 

Though Mr. Tennyson's creations are on the whole those of pure 
imagination, and his art commends itself in the skill with which he 
has separated the gold of Anglo-Norman poetry from the dross of 
Anglo-Norman society ; yet some modern forms have crept into 
these poems. But the poet's office should be, not to copy, but to 
create ; and it is because the creative energy was so strong in the 
Plantagenet trowveres, that their fictions have endured, to be once 
more vivified in these later times. We must admire the burst of 
poetic feeling which made Arthur’s name imperishable, though it is 
in the politics of the time that we find the source of his popularity. 
It suited the Anglo-Norman chiefs to flatter the original race of 
Britain, and so the dim shadow of the Welsh hero blazed suddenly 
forth with a light not his own. The hatred of the Cymry for the 
Saxons established a moral alliance between them and the Normans. 
The songs of the bards vaguely described a past luxury and power, 
the heritage of the Roman rule, while they urged their hearers 
to the pursuit of honour, the last possession left to them in their 
barren mountains. Such topics could not have failed to please 
the Norman knights. The elder Christianity of the British ap- 
pealed to their reverence. Their pride was flattered by the fable 
that their newly-conquered kingdom was founded by Eneas, the 
common ancestor of Romulus and Arthur. The deeds of the 
British champion threw the halo of antiquity over the fashionable 
knight-errantry. His conquests supplied a title to the soil older 
than the Saxon claim, and the ill savour of paganism was added 
by Geottrey to the faults of the Saxon race. The imagination of 
the age gathered readily round so popular a tradition, and ges- 
tours and minstrels sought an audience by making Arthur's vic- 
tories the groundwork of their fictions. 

The virtues and vices of the Round-Table fellowship are purely 
of the Crusade era ; and we should probably find the germ of many 
an adventure attached to the names of Lancelot or Guenevere in 
the intrigues of the Anglo-Norman court. The perfidy of Arthur's 
nephew,.Mordred, might have been drawn from the conduct of John 
of Anjou. The blemishes which disfigure the romance of Arthur were 
possibly courtly flatteries of the Plantagenet kings. The immorali- 
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ties of Eleanor's court and Resamond’s bower forbade purer 
manners to the queens of fiction. We admire the power of imagi- 
nation which in such a society could paint a Galahad, which 
could relieve the lurid darkness of ‘ la beale Isoud,’ with the pearly 
brightness of her namesake of Bretagne ; the stormy passions of 
Guenevere, with the tender grace of that ‘ full, faire, and gentle, 
and right well taughte maid, the lily of Astolat. Few novelists 
of our time so steadily set before us, as the early romancers did, 
the greut chastisement that pursues great crime, or teach us the 
rarer truth that one indulged sin will corrupt the noblest nature. 

- Mr. Tennyson has given us scenes from Lancelot’s life, and 
hinted the dark under-current of his sinful love; but we advise 
the readers of these poems, if they would know more of that 
great beacon of chivalry, to study his history in Malory’s Mort 
d@ Arthur, and when they think with complacency of the ‘ superior 
purity’ of our society, to look on that image of a noble man, foremost 
in all the virtues we call English—brave, true, and loyal, constant 
to the one devotion of his life, earnest in his desire for true religion, 
of an heroic nature in action as in thought; and remember that even 
this man, possessing virtues sufficient to furnish a dozen modern 
Lancelots, is doomed to a seven years’ remorse and suffering 
before we see the light of heaven on his face ; for it is only when 
his fellow-penitents find him dead in his cell, that we are told, 
‘hee lay as hee had smiled.’ In our age, when religion seems 
so easy that it is almost a matter of course among gentlemen, we 
may do well to mark the ‘little pitted speck’ that corrupted this 
noblest fruit of chivalry. ‘Had not Sir Lancelot beene in his 
‘ minde set inwardly to the queene as he was in seeming outward 
‘unto God, there had no knight passed him’ in the quest of the 
Sangreal ? Modern authors, who love to ‘ dally with wrong that 
does no harm,’ would hardly have left this hero, for what re- 
mained to him of life, a ‘grovelling’ penitent at the gate of 
heaven. But the poets of the Crusaders, for all their licence, 
did not trifle with conscience. Lancelot’s great anguish is a far 
nobler painting than the remorse of Guenevere, who stands on 
much lower ground. We regret that Mr. Tennyson has not 
attempted it. 

We feel that we are rather creating further confusion by intro- 
ducing fresh persons on Mr. Tennyson's stage than giving our 
readers information of the parentage and place in history of his 
dramatis persone. The fictions of Arthur are so intricately con- 
nected that it is difficult, in examining the fragments from them 
which Mr. Tennyson has carved for us, to consider them apart 
from their original place in a monument, which, if roughly exe- 
cuted by its many architects, has a unity and nobleness hardly 
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enough appreciated. We can but refer our readers to the latter 
part of Malory'’s compilation as the most accessible source whence 
they may learn further of the men and women who cross the 
stage of Mr. Tennyson’s three latter poems. In spite of the 
Latin dress and serious assertion with which Geoffrey introduced 
him, the history of Arthur is chiefly notable as that of the first 
monarch who figured in fiction. Darker shadows and brighter 
lights, therefore, lie on his court than those of actual life. Some 
of its figures stand in a glare of human passion stronger than is 
known in the grey glimmer of daily existence ; others glow with 
a heavenly perfection, such as no poet has since surpassed. We 
can only rightly judge of these creations when we divest them of 
historical meaning, other than the significance all fiction has in 
representing the mind of an age. ‘The perfect drawing of Mr. 
Tennyson's landscapes, the minute touches, which are Dantesque 
in their manner if not in their matter, make us almost see and 
touch the forms that people his Britain. Yet it is not less an- 
other world—the other world, which it is the office of poetry 
to create, of the highest poetry to sublime into a Paradise, or true 
home for our strayed natures. Arthur reigns in it not an earthly 
but a typal king. Mr. Tennyson is not the reviver of a dead 
worthy, but the dramatist who sets the immortal champion of 
British virtues before us. 

It has ever been a characteristic of our laureate's that he avoids 
the larger interests of life, and loves to exalt his subject, rather 
than to be raised by it. We cannot conctive of him attempting 
a Paradise Lost, or the intricate allegory of a Faery Queen. 
His longest poem was a ‘ Medley ;’ the tragedy of Maud is given 
in a group of songs, mostly complete in themselves ; and his latest 
volume is a series of vignettes, without frame or background. 

Four women of Arthur's court give their names to the four 
poems that compose it. Women so diverse, that, were we to 
search for Mr. Tennyson’s intention, we might find deep mean- 
ings in their antithesis. But to analyse poetic thought is the 
worst use it can be put to. We do not study the component parts 
of water when a mirage spreads before us, or decompose the gases 
that build western cities at sunset. We have but to feel the 
beauties of the new world Mr. ‘lennyson creates for us, to note 
its lines and feed on its colours. The patient Enid of his first 
poem may have some occult connexion with Vivien, the Lamia of 
the second. The pure passion of Elaine's death may be a cunning 
foil to the selfish, stormy love of Guenevere. We will not go 
behind the scenes, but accept the effect. 

Mr. Tennyson’s most finished painting is spent on Enid, a 
heroine of the Mabinogion. With very trifling alterations, he 
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has reproduced the Welsh tale of her meekness and patience, 
sorely tried by her husband, the Devon prince Geraint, and with 
rare art he has woven the very phrases of the ancient story into 
his polished verse. 

No poet since Chaucer has better comprehended the grace of 
entire simplicity than Mr. ‘Tennyson when he tells us the tale of 
Geraint and Enid’s two days’ estrangement. No writer has taught 
us more successfully the poetic truth, that the right office of 
imagination is to assert the laws of life rather than of thought. 
The true poet simplifies life. ‘The mission of reason is to cata- 
logue and analyse facts ; the mission of the imagination to com- 
bine them into that harmony of existence once given to man, but 
since so shattered. Mr. Tennyson seldom mars our pleasure in 
Enid’s actions by reflections on them. Geraint’s faults lose none 
of their effect by the intrusion of the poet's opinion of them. 
We are given life in its simplest forms, not conclusions on 
life; and this is poetry so true, that when Mr. Tennyson obtrudes 
a thought of his own, or a simile gathered too obviously from his 
personal experience, we perceive at once the discord. He does 
so rarely; but his art is so complete, that we feel the more any 
incongruity of reflection. For when poetry becomes didactic it 
leaves its right work of putting together again the fragments of the 
once harmonious structure called man,—the perfect man who is the 
theme of the highest poetry, whether he is created by contrast 
with evil, or representation of good ; the hero of the past as in the 
epic, or of the present in the drama, brightened by the foil of 
imperfection, as in all narratives of earthly action, or, 


‘ Crowned with the rich traditions of a soul 
That hates to have her dignity profaned 
With any relish of an earthly thought,’— 


in the aspirations of the pure lyric. Mr. Tennyson has given us 
the highest proof of his genius and culture in these ‘ feigned 
‘ histories of a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and 
‘a more absolute variety, than can be found in the nature of 
‘ things —tricked with few ornaments of style to disturb our vision 
of ‘the shows wherewith he doth raise and erect our minds,’ 
without a trite moral, the general resource of halting imaginations, 
or the finite verdicts on the infinite ends of action, which some 
writers falsely deliver from the usurped throne of poesy. No 
sketch we can give will convey to our readers the effect of these 
idylls. ‘Their power does not lie in their plot, for they are but 
scenes from the play of life abruptly opened to us; still less in 
any popular sentiments put in the mouths of Lancelot or Enid. 
The manners of Arthur's court have nothing to do with the rules 
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of modern society ; but it is probably for this reason that their 
portraiture touches us with a sense of the social truths that are of 
all time. We thank Mr. Tennyson for lifting us out of the narrow- 
ness of our immediate world to a broader platform ; from whence we 
see life, not as new or old, but fresh from its source, and there- 
ao welcome to us, who seem to have nearly rounded the circle 
of time. 

In the first tale the curtain rises with a line, and Geraint, a 
tributary prince of Devon, and one of the Round-Table fellow- 
ship, is before us. He is newly wedded to Enid, the brightest 
flower of Guenevere’s Court, and ranking with the Queen and 
Iseult in the Welsh triad of fair women. Geraint is painted as a 
man worthy, by strength, to fulfil the manful office of ‘ striking 
great blows at caitiffs and wrongers of the world ;' of a presence 
that affirms his character—powerful in form as in deed, yet, with 
inconsistency true to life, he is capable of more than womanly 
weakness of suspicion, which proves to the utmost the womanly 
strength of Enid, his true wife. In the intoxication of his wedded 
happiness, Geraint has forgotten his duties to the outer world. 
He has shut himself into a solitude of love, from whence he must 
needs be exiled. On the clear heaven of his and Enid’s happiness 
there forms a sudden cloud. One sultry dawn, as she lies awake 
by his side, the loyal wife, hating to see her lord lose his honour 
with men for her companionship, reproaches herself aloud for her 
part in his inaction. Half asleep, he feels the tears of her mixed 
sorrow and devotion fall on his breast as she leans over him ; and 
he hears a part of her self-reproach when she blames herself for 
lack of truth to him in her great love. Angry with himself, 
jealous, and unjust, he ‘hurls’ out of bed, and orders her to ride 
with him, wearing her meanest dress, without attendant or any 
of the observance wherewith he had till now hedged her life. 
Observing his stern command of silence, she, obeying him, takes 
from her store a faded dress, and meekly wearing it, rides before 
him through wildernesses and robber-haunted wastes. 

Leaving them to fare thus estranged, Mr. Tennyson returns to 
tell us the story of this faded dress, and of Enid’s wooing by her 
angry lord. 

It so befel, the Whitsuntide before, that King Arthur, holding 
court at Caerleon on Usk, heard of a white hart that had been 
seen in the forest of Dean; and he commanded a hunt for the 
next day, to which Guenevere, the Queen, prayed leave to go. 
But she, dreaming of Lancelot, was late. While she waited on a 
knoll by the Usk, to hear the baying of Cavall, the king's noblest 
hound, the Prince Geraint, late also, rode up, glancing like a 
dragon-fly in summer suit, and waited with her. Then rode by 
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a knight, lady, and dwarf; and the Queen, not knowing the 
knight, demanded his name, by her maiden, of the dwarf. He 
refused uncourteously, and Geraint swore to avenge the insult 
done the Queen; but not being armed, he could only follow 
the stranger, and track him to his earth, until such time as 
he, the Prince, might borrow or win sufficient harness. So 
Geraint rode after him all that day until he came to a village, at 
one side whereof was a castle, into which the unknown knight 
went. Then Geraint sought for arms and harbourage in the 
village ; but a tourney, to be held on the morrow, distracted all 
men’s minds; so that, to all his questions, he could but gain 
short answers touching a ‘Sparrow-hawk.’ At last an armourer, 
roused by the Prince’s wrath, and observing his mien and dress, 
advised him to seek for lodging at the ruined house of Earl 
Yniol; arms he could have none; so Geraint rode to the ruined 
house of Yniol; and the hoary Earl, dressed in ‘a suit of frayed 
magnificence,’ welcomed him with kindly, if sad cheer, across the 
fallen stones that cumbered his threshold :-— 


‘ And while he waited in the Castle Court, 
The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear through the open casement of the Hall, 
Singing; and as the sweet voice of a bird 
Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 

Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form, 
So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint.’ 


The song she sang half told the trouble of her father's house. 
We know no modern lyric more perfect in its calm aspiration, 
and musical in its beats, than the song that Enid sang :— 


‘Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, storm, and cloud : 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


‘Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown ; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down: 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


‘Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands : 
For man is man, and master of his fate. 


‘ Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud: 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate.’ 
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' ©Here, by God’s rood, is the one maid for me,’ said Geraint, 
when he found the singer, 


‘ Like a blossom 
Vermeil white that lightly breaks a faded sheath, 
Moved the fair Enid all in faded silk.’ 


By Yniol’s command, she takes Geraint’s charger to his stall, and 
provides goodly cheer for the guest with a sweet and serviceable 
grace, that makes us think of Rachel or Sarai, the typal women 
of the world. Geraint, who has watched her fulfilling her lowly 
handmaid work while the wine made summer in his veins, is 
glad when he hears he may do battle in her cause against her 
father’s nephew and oppressor. He is fain to profess himself her 
suitor, as one of the conditions of the morrow’s tournament, 
planned by the ‘Sparrow-hawk,’ who is at once Enid’s cousin 
and discarded lover, and the uncourteous knight of whom Geraint 
is in search. Yniol lends him armour, and opens to him the tale 
of his ruin through the ‘ Sparrow-hawk ;’ and Enid’s mother tells 
her of the purpose of their princely guest to woo her after battle 
done with the oppressor of their house :— 


‘ But never light and shade 
Coursed one another more on open ground 
Beneath a troubled heaven, than red and pale 
Across the face of Enid hearing her ; 
While slowly falling as a scale that falls 
When weight is added only grain by grain 
Sank her sweet head upon her gentle breast ; 
Nor did she lift an eye nor speak a word— 
Rapt in the fear and in the wonder of it ; 
So moving without answer to her rest, 
She found no rest, and ever failed to draw 
The quiet night into her blood, but lay 
Contemplating her own unworthiness.’ 


We need not tell of Geraint’s success, or how he forced the 
conquered ‘ Sparrow-hawk’ at last to give his name as ‘ Edyrn, 
son of Nudd,’ and to restore the spoils he had wrung from Yniol. 
The Prince sent him a suppliant to Guenevere's footstool, while 
he himself remained for his betrothal with Enid. Mr. Tennyson 
does not ‘ set wide the doors that bar the secret bridal chambers of 
the heart.’ He passes to the third morning from the hunt, when 
Enid was to ride with Geraint to Caerleon, there to be wedded 
with all ceremony. And now we learn the value of the faded 
silk, the dress in which Geraint first saw and loved her; for her 
mother, with the wise saying, ‘Let never maiden think, however 
fair, she is not fairer in new clothes than old, would have 
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apparelled her in raiment fitted for her rank, as Geraint’s affianced 
bride, until he prayed her to desist, that Guenevere might see his 
choice first, and with her royal hand make her ‘ burst, sunlike, 
from cloud.’ Keenly eyeing her, Geraint is satisfied with Enid’s 
meek consent, and augurs from it that ‘never shadow of mistrust 
can cross between them.’ All is done as he would have it; and 
Dubric, the high saint, added blessing to the marriage festival 
made for them by the fair Queen. 

But we have seen how mistrust arose in spite of all; and now 
Mr. Tennyson returns again to the jealous Prince, on his quest 
of barren honour. He istoo proud to question his resolve, though 
doubtful of his doubt of Enid’s purity, as she passes on before 
him, calm in the strength of her love, yet examining herself 
prayerfully for the cause of her lord’s anger. ‘I'wice she saves lf 
him from ambush of caitiff knights, whom he slays, and stripping | 
them of their armour, he loads with it their horses, giving them ‘ 
in charge to Enid, who drives the trained steeds before. The FI 
care of them somewhat disedges her pain, until they come to a 
village, by which, in a meadow, mowers toil. A boy carrying food 
to them, shares it with Geraint, who pays him by the guerdon of 
a horse and harness. In his gratitude, the boy offers them the 
hospitality of his Earl, Limours; but Geraint will none of it, or 
other lodging than a room in the village hostel. To it they go, ki 
and, without speaking, the Prince and his patient wife muse apart BE 
in a drowse of pain. Suddenly breaks in on them with a rout of a 
roisterers Limours, a former suitor of Enid’s, ‘ femininely fair and 
dissolutely pale.’ Geraint welcomes him, and feasts him and his if 


suite with wine and goodly cheer, while Enid sits sad and 
solitary in the furthest part of the room, until her lord suffers if 
Limours to approach her, for further trial of her constancy. The Pit 
Earl makes fresh proffer of his love in vehement arguments of 
passion; and as he sees her indifferent to his persuasions, he 
threatens her with her husband's destruction, if she will not yield to 
him. With guiltless guile she bids him wait for the morrow, 
when she will go with him ; and Limours leaves her well content. 
But at early dawn she rouses Geraint, and tells him of the Earl's : 
intent. In the conflict of his love for her, and doubt of her truth, lf 
he returns nothing better than a wrathful groan to her sweet warn- 
ing ; and again they start for another day’s wandering ; she, still 
obedient to his command, riding before, and he the more stern 
through very weakness of suspicion. If we had space we would i 
give the description of Limour’s pursuit of them and overthrow, i 
as a picture of action so vivid and true, that we forget the artist, i 
we forget ourselves, in the colour and stir of it, more real than 

reality. We should not have known how to see for ourselves all 
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Mr. Tennyson shows us, when the ‘sound of many galloping 
* hoofs smites on Enid’s ear, and the points of lances bicker in 
‘ the dust.’ Geraint disperses the troops, but he is wounded in 
the fray, and bleeds secretly under his armour, until he suddenly 
faints, and slips from his horse without a word. There is no 
comment needed on the picture of the unjustly doubted wife, 
who, when she heard the clashing of his fall— 


* Suddenly came, and at his side all pale 
Dismounting, loosed the fastenings of his arms, 
Nor let her true hand falter, nor blue eye 
Moisten, till she had lighted on his wound, 
And tearing off her veil of faded silk, 
Had bared her forehead to the blistering sun, 
And swathed the hurt that drained her dear lord’s life. 
Then after all was done that hand could do, 
She rested, and her desolation came 
Upon her, and she wept beside the way.’ 


But worse than solitude presently overtakes her. The bandit 
Earl Doorm, with a hundred lances sweeps by, and half railing, 
half in pity of her beauty, orders two spearmen to bear Geraint 
on a litter to his castle. ‘There in the naked hall Enid for long 
hours tends her lord until he wakens from his swoon. But still 
to prove her love he feigns death, until Earl Doorm returns, and, 
fierce with ravine, feasts with his spearmen and the rabble women 
of his castle. When he is sated with wine and flesh, he spies 
Enid drooping in a corner of his hall. He offers her a share of 
his earldom with rough instance that will not be denied, and 
when she refuses his proffers and will not drink his wine or 
change her faded dress to please him, unknightly, with flat hand 
he strikes her on the cheek. 

At her sudden bitter cry Geraint starts from his lethargy of 
doubt, and, strong with a power that nerves his wounded strength, 
he shears through the neck of Doorm with one sweep of his 
sword. Yelling, as from a spectre, the dead Earl's followimg 
fled—leaving Geraint and Enid. ‘The Prince, who could not 
speak his doubt while it lived, now tells his grief to Enid, 
and the cloud on their love is gone as suddenly as it arose. She 
did not weep— 


‘ But o’er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain.’ 


They pass forth from Doorm’s stronghold together now, and 
in the gateway meet Edyrn, who, by repentance and reform, has 
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been admitted to the company of the Round Table, and is now 
a trusted messenger from Arthur to the robber chief, whom the 
king would summon to answer for his misdeeds. With graceful 
and noble feeling he tells the half-fearful Enid of his change 
from his outlaw existence to the pure and courteous life of 
Arthur's chosen fellowship. He rides with the wounded Geraint, 
guarding him and Enid to Arthur'scamp. There the King meets 
them, and with implied but gentle rebuke, tells the Prince of Edyrn’s 
conquest of himself—a better work than any deed of reckless 
hardihood. Geraint accepts the reproof, and, while Arthur 
passes through his realm to cleanse it of injustice, the humbled 
Prince recovers from his wound, and learns the height of Enid’s 
love, proved so far above his own. When he is again sound of heart 
and limb, he returns to his government, there to earn.the title 
which he afterwards bore of ‘man of men,’ while ‘ Enid the fair 
a grateful people called Enid the good.’ Nor did further flaw 
trouble their wedded life till Geraint crowned a happy life, 
fighting with his lord, Arthur, against the heathen of the 
Northern Sea. 

We turn from the quiet light of Enid’s love to the lurid flame 
of Vivien’s simulated passion. We hardly understand Mr. 
Tennyson's insertion of this poem between the noble pictures 
which precede and follow it. Vivien intrudes as a mocking 
Death between the figures of Enid and Elaine, and we seem to 
lose half our pleasure in their wifely and maidenly devotion when 
we see it parodied by this woman-fiend. We are ready to praise 
the singular art with which this miniature of a false woman and 
a fooled sage is painted; but no glamour of words can make 
poetry of such materials. Shakspeare’s genius could not infuse 
life into a play all Iago and Othello, and in this tale Merlin has 
not even the Moor’s guilelessness to gain our sympathy for his 
destruction. ‘There is little story to relieve the monotone of 
Vivien’s falsehood, for the scene opens with the last hour of the 
enchanter’s life on earth, ere the elf-woman chains him by his 
own spell under ‘ ung buisson aulbe espine qui estoit toute 
chargé de fleurs,’ as the romance has it—an oak-tree, according 
to Mr. Tennyson. Creatures of faery are very unmanageable. 
Instead of drawing for us Vivien la fay, ‘la dame de Iisle 
d’Avillon,’ Mr. Tennyson has painted for us that loathsome thing, 
a fleshly woman without soul, in whose faults we have not even 
the interest of blame; one beyond nature, but in some things 
so womanly that we are grieved with a doubt lest such could be, 
so wholly compacted of malice and mean curiosity of knowing, 
that she might work the greater harm. 

The Vivien of romance we have pleased ourselves to think 
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symbolized Nature, on whose secrets the sage Merlin was 
assotted—the nurse of the great Lancelot—who gave to Arthur 
his sword Excalibur, and who at last, when the venturous wizard 
would have compelled her to work his will, bound him by his 
own device—yet was not faithless to him. When the trapped 
sage prayed her to stay by his living tomb, ‘ Bel amy, dit elle, ie 
‘ y seray souvent—et de ce luy tint elle covenant, car depuis 
* ne faillit gueres nuict ne iour, que elle n’y feust.’ The Merlin 
of Mr. Tennyson’s portrait hardly does justice, for all his store 
of senile maxims, to the representative of supreme knowledge, 
the child of the old alliance between the devil and mankind— 
the King’s Talleyrand, who by his craft at once gains for Arthur 
earthly power, and lays the train for the king's final ruin by his 
evil counsel—the Merlin of tradition. 

Even the wild flowers of Broceliande wither in Mr. Tennyson’s 
hands when he would weave them round the baleful Vivien. 
We miss from this scene of long speeches the beauty of the land- 
scape in which Geraint and Enid move. Yet ‘ M’est il tous 
vraiment avis que c’est terrestre paradis,’ said of the Breton 
forest Huon-de-Méry. A thunderstorm makes fitting music for 
the day on which Mr. Tennyson’s Vivien followed Merlin to the 
woods of Broceliande. She uses all her art to gain from the 
enchanter the secret of a spell, by which whoever knew it could 
bind his victim as dead for ever more. Vivien beats against 
Merlin’s reserve in alternate reproach and caress, until, passing 
weary, he gives in and sleeps. Then, in one moment, she puts 
forth the charm of woven paces and of waving hands, and Merlin 
lies as dead, lost to all use, and fame, and name. No other 
incident breaks the tediousness of Vivien’s evil conquest, though 
two episodes break through the stifling atmosphere that sur- 
rounds her; the tale told by Merlin of the ‘ most Eastern 
East,’ from whence came the disputed spell, and a rhyme that 
Vivien sings to soften the wizard’s will and reproach his want of 
trust. It shines as a diamond in the dark path they are follow- 
ing. The song is one of the many glimpses given us of the 
great Sir Lancelot’s tender and true love to Guenevere that so 
betrayed his high soul—for the roundelay is his. 


‘In Love—if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers ; 
Unfaith in aught, is want of faith in all. 


‘It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and bye will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 
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‘ The little rift within the lover’s lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all. 


‘It is not worth the keeping; let it go: 
But shall it? answer, darling, answer, no. 
And trust me not at all or all in all.’ 


_ Many a line of sinewy strength yet perfect grace, keenly cut 
and possessing the indwelling light of crystal, are scattered 
through ‘ Vivien,’ and hang loose from its darkness. As, for 
instance, the terse truth that 


‘—— men at most differ as heaven and earth, 
But women worst and best as heaven and hell.’ 


And Vivien is of hell. But it is not the poet’s office to lead 
us there, except, as Milton and Dante did, in warning. We will 
come forth from the blasted heath and shrieking forest of Broce- 
liande to the pure air of Astolat. 

A new chamber of this palace of fair women opens to us in 
the tale of Elaine the fair, Elaine the loveable. It is a tragedy 
of love, yet played before us in such a dream-light of other- 
world scenery that the ‘ Lily-maid of Astolat’s’ fate touches us 
with only the pleasurable pain that a dying strain of music 
might give. ‘ E morta per bene amare,’ as the old Italian version 
tells us, yet, as her funeral barge floats down to Camelot, it recalls 
to us nothing of the grave. When the fiery spark of her sudden 
and great passion for Lancelot kindled her heart to a flame, we 
feel that it is a creative rather than a consuming fire. There is 
no greater sadness in her ‘ gentil ratto’ than when a crushed leaf 
spends its short life in fragrance. We grieve with Lancelot, and 
with human sympathy sorrow after Guenevere, but not for Elaine, 
even when, ‘ shrieking shrilly,’ she yields up her soul to Love. 
‘ Half sick of shadows, we welcome this reality of devotion that 
is not mastered by Death, as the best antidote to Vivien’s lie, 
that Love's office is but to carve a portion from the solid present 
to eat and use, careless of the rest. 

We will not follow the story through its simple maze, so bewil- 
dering to the young girl who had to thread the labyrinth of un- 
returned love, but so plain to all other. Our readers will love to 
study for themselves this new version of an old truth, bitterly 
learnt by many a woman whose sunk eye, and faded colour, and 
thin quivering lip, betray the pain of her life while she denounces 
haughtily the degradation of unsought affection. 

We know no poem, whether in prose or verse, which has 
touched so firmly, yet tenderly, on the mystery of a woman’s 
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first love, or more truthfully described the devotion that would 
give life and fame to its object. Even a Corlebs must give up 
conventionalism, and pity her whose gentle spirit blossomed and 
withered at the first touch of love. To ease our hearts the life- 
long devotion of Guenevere to Lancelot is made to excuse his 
carelessness of the sweet child of Astolat. The sin of the great 
Queen has sounded like the ground-swell of a distant stormful 
ocean, through the pleasant murmur of Enid’s wedded constancy, 
through the grating mockeries of Vivien, until, in this third 
strain of virgin passion, pure yet ardent, the deep moan of law- 
less love breaks on us, not merely as an echo, but as a present 
definite woe. With great art Mr. Tennyson prepares us for the 
vast sorrow of his last poem. It gathers on us from the first 
hint of Guenevere’s dreams that kept her late for Arthur's hunt 
in Dean; it is fully opened to us through the dream-light of 
Elaine's short existence. The sparkling landscape through 
which Geraint and Enid move, the magic storm of Broceliande, 
give place to the gleam of white light, wet and keen with shining 
tears, that lies, a narrow strip of radiance, before the dark clouds 
rushing on Arthur's court. The figures of Lancelot, foremost 
man of the Round-Table company, and Guenevere, whose golden 
hair shone round imperial beauty such as never woman wore, 
stand full before us. Elaine is but a broken lily at the human 
feet of the proud impassioned Queen. 

In the two last poems of this volume Mr. Tennyson paints 
principally from the Mort d'Arthur ; and though he has left the 
beginning and end of Arthur's history in darkness, but made 
visible by scattered allusions, he falls in with the thought of the 
old trouvéres when he draws for us Lancelot’s lineaments as gazed 
on by the maid of Astolat— 


‘The great and guilty love he bare the Queen 
In battle with the love he bare his lord, 
Had marred his face, and marked it ere his time. 
Another sinning on such heights with one, 
The flower of all the West and all the world, 
Had been the sleeker for it: but in him 
His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 
And drove him into wastes and solitudes 
For agony, who was yet a living soul :’-— 


and hints that this lord of the world should die a holy man. 
Mr. Tennyson, keeping to his purpose of painting four women 
foremost in his group from Arthur's court, leaves vague the noble 
form of Lancelot, and the lesson of the corruption of all good in 
him through his great but only fault. Like a breath from heaven, 
Eluine’s love passed on him, but of what avail? Ruin must 
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come through his means on his lord Arthur—shame on her for 
whom he had sacrificed all—injury to the realm, and dishonour 
on his name, ere he should be cleansed from the stain of sinful 
passion. We trust Mr. Tennyson, when he leaves this noble sub- 
ject in shadow, but reserves it for another volume, which shall be 
to this as Lancelot to Guenevere. 

Meantime we turn to the poem in which is charactered the 
great Queen, not as the fair bride of Arthur, the King’s daughter 
of Camelyarde—not in her pride of beauty, when her regal smiles 
lighted the daisied meadow of Camelot, each a rich prize for the 
jousting knights—not when in love-trance her languid eyes 
poured their large gift on Lancelot—and all the world, save Arthur, 
stood round in wonder at their life-long passion. Mr. Tennyson, 
with pure instinct of true poetry, chooses for us the moment 
when the Queen’s falser self slips from her as a poisoned robe, 
and she writhes in agony, healthful, not mortal. There is no 
morbid dissipation of grief in her sorrow: real sin and real suf- 
fering are set before us with a truthfulness that should be worth 
much to those who study it. 

Preserving the same dramatic form which at the first line places 
before us the chief persons of his poem, Mr. Tennyson draws 
the curtain from this last act of his play of Guenevere, and shows 
us a cell at Almesbury Convent where weeps the shamed and re- 
morseful Queen. All voluptuous passion is dead in her, as, chilled 
in body and brain, she bows her head, half blurred from our sight 
by a creeping mist. A little maid, a novice of the convent, 
watches her with wondering amaze at her great beauty, greatly 
marred by pain of heart. For the end hascome. Mordred, who 
in the Mort d' Arthur is described as the bitter fruit of the King’s 
early sin, and throughout destined to be the instrument of its 
punishment, hating Lancelot, and not less Arthur, has spied out 
the final parting of the Queen from her lover; for, scared by 
foreboding, Guenevere had resolved to leave her sin. ‘The powers 
that tend the soul’ had begun to vex and plague her till she was 
driven to send Lancelot—ever love-loyal to her least wish—from 
the court. But as they sat ‘stammering and staring,’ in a mad- 
ness of farewells, Mordred tracked them, and so for Guenevere 
there was no more place in the world. We stand silent before 
her imperial form as this passionful woman defies even love. 
This orgulous queen, shamed for ever, will have no sophistries 
to comfort her. She rides alone, through glimmering-waste and 
barren wold, all night to Almesbury Convent, where she will 
bide her doom. We feel it is not for us to judge her—no, nor 
Lancelot, nor another. Only her lord, the stainless King, can 


from his height of love think rightly of her height of passion... 
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Meantime she is silent, not garrulous, as lesser women, of her 
wrongs and temptations. But rumours of the trouble brought 
by her on the realm disturb her trance of grief. Righteously 
angry, Arthur has waged war on Lancelot, who in shame and 
sorrow retreats with his following to his fortresses in France, offer- 
ing to his offended lord in vain, submission and what reparation 
he can—too late. War sways to and fro in France, while at 
home Mordred, Arthur's viceroy in England, raises rebellion, and 
leagues with the heathen Saxon. ‘To stem this tide of ruin, 
Arthur returns to his ‘ new-fangled realm,’ and meets Mordred in 
Kent at Barrendown, where a great battle is fought, which 
scotched but did not kill the traitor, while it cost the King some 
of the best knights yet left to him. Even in the sanctuary at 
Almesbury the calm air is stirred by all this ruin ; and the Queen, 
bowed down at last, turns for relief to the little novice who at- 
tends her, and, listening to her songs and prattle, some of the 
weight of utter loneliness is lifted from her soul. But even in 
the maiden’s innocent talk a hundred stings lie hidden. Not 
knowing the Queen, she babbles of the court and Arthur's life, so 
noble until spoiled by household treason; of the joy of spirits 
and men before the King took to him his evil wife; and of the 
new world that might have been, had she been worthy of a part 
in its reforming; till the Queen's endurance suddenly breke down. 
With a word she scared the child from her, and then sat alone in 
purpose to repent. But as she mused on the happy days of her 
betrothal, of Lancelot’s ambassage, when, sent by Arthur to con- 
duct her to him, the goodly knight rode with her ‘ under groves 
that looked a paradise of blossom,’ and of her new lord's greeting, 
which seemed to her high, self-contained, and passionless, her 
thoughts grew half guilty. She had yet to suffer before she 
could learn how far nobler in its purity, more enduring, even 
tenderer, was Arthur's, her husband's, love, than Lancelot’s or 
another's. Wlule she brooded thus— 


‘There rode an armed warrior to the doors, 
A murmuring whisper through the nunnery ran, 
Then on a sudden a cry—‘ The King.’ She sat 
Stiff-stricken, listening; but when armed feet 
Through the long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang coming, prone from off her seat she fell, 
And grovelled with her face against the floor : 
There with her milk-white arms and shadowy hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King: 
And in the darkness heard his armed feet 
Pause by her; then came silence, then a voice, 
Monotonous and hollow like a ghost’s, 
Denouncing judgment, but, though changed, the King's.’ 
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Calmly, not bitterly, as a recording yet forgiving angel, Ar- 
thur lays before her the ruin of his life’s labour, the desolation 
of his soul wrought by her. Yet not to reproach her has he 
come, but, in the wild hour of his kingdom’s wreck, which he 
forebodes, to leave her honourably guarded, ‘ Lest but a hair of 
this low head be harmed.’ He unfolds to her all his lost pur- 
pose to have founded a kingdom built on truth, and faith, and 
charity, of which the model was his Table Round, the society 
of proved heroes, who should instruct the world in all virtue. 
But Guenevere, his second self, who should have been his help- 
mate, had been the eating canker in this fair rose of government. 
It was his doom to love her still; but never more could she be 
with him, never more be reseated in the place of light she had so 
betrayed. And so he welcomed death even while he guarded, as 
God's loan, his life from further scathe and wrong :— 

‘ He paused, and in the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 
Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 
Then waiting by the doors the war-horse neighed 
As at a friend’s voice, aud he spake again. oc 
‘Yet think not caat's come tu urge thy crimes ; 
I did not come-t2 curse thee, Guenevere,» 
I, whose vast pity almost makes madie.. re 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 
* * * ® * * 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure, 
We too may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot nor another. Leave me that, 
I charge thee, my last hope. Now must I hence. 
Through the thick night I hear the trumpet blow: 
They summon me, their king, to lead mine hosts 
Far down to that great battle in the west, 
Where I must strike against my sister’s son, 
Leagued with the lords of the White Horse and knights 
Once mine, and strike him dead, and meet myself 
Death, or I know not what mysterious doom. 
And thou, remaining here, wilt learn the event ; 
But hither shall I never come again, 
Never lie by thy side, see thee no more ; 
Farewell!’ And while she grovelled at his feet 
She felt the king’s breath wander o’er her neck, 
And in the darkness o’er her fallen head 
Perceived the waving of his hands that blest.’ 
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So Arthur went, and the Queen groped through the darkness 
for the casement, whence she saw the King, enwound by the grey 
mist, move from the convent gates ghostlike to his doom. She 
cried aloud, ‘ Oh, Arthur!’ but her voice broke suddenly ; then in 
passionate utterance, the anguish of her soul flowed forth, a lava 
tlood of love—too late—for Arthur, and remorse for her earthly 
life—too late; and repentance before God—never too late. The 
incoherent agony of her first cries calms down at the thought of 
Arthur's words. His love is round her still. His love, that had 
its rise, and will have its fulfilment in that pure place to which 
he is bound. Let the world be. He has left her hope that in 
her own heart she can live down sin and be his mate hereafter. 
She leaves her passion—her pride and shame are blotted out 
in the memory of Arthur's words. She weeps with the weep- 
ing nuns around, and with a faith and hope worthy this greatly 
sinning, greatly forgiven Queen, she enters on her life of prayer 
and penitence. Received by the good nuns to share their griefs, 
do each low office of their house in patient meekness, until, 
when three brief years.are 1 Sed she Passes to where beyond these 
voices there is;peaee. 

Peace, Sorrow’s angel, lobes for us these records, whether of 
Enia’s ‘Mayday troubles or of Guonevere’s stormy life. There 
is a master's -skili‘id this, for by nd road does art lead us more 
evidently upward to the Supreme Artist than when she gains for 
us, through the sense of rest, a foretaste of union with Him. 
We have no higher aspiration than the repose which is perfected 
action. We attain it in degree when music re-arranges for us the 
disordered conditions of sound; when painting trains our sight 
to perception of harmonious form and colour; above all, when, 
as in the Apollo Belvidere, sculpture shows us the energy of Will 
so complete that it needs, and has, no manifestation. We need 
not remind our readers how, in his finer poems, Mr. Tennyson 
leads his disciples through the storms of life to a height where 
eternal sunshine broods in quietude denied to the lower world. 
Passion is in his hands but an education for the calm of perfected 
existence; from the glare of violent emotion, we are pointed for- 
ward to the distant light of peace. And, in truth, the poet whose 
art is to vocalize all other art, pleases most when, i in his concep- 
tions, ‘dolce riluce la gloria che nel cielo eterno ride. We 
allow Painting and her sisters to unfurl for their ensign the tri- 
colour of Good, Truth, and Beauty. Let us not deny to the artists 
of language the supreme office of declaring in words that noble 
trinity, a mission once freely conceded to them when the name 
of prophet and of poet was the same; or later, when Lord Bacon 
declared poetry to have ‘some participation of divineness.’ It is 
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peculiarly their duty to tell us, as did Michel Angelo, the master 
of all art, ‘esser diviso non puo'l bel del eterno.’ And in nothing 
does Mr. Tennyson commend more to us the justness of his 
imagination than in the restfulness of its creations—a charac- 
teristic by which the good and truth of Beauty is mainly proved. 
While we distrust that seeming poetry which is the fume of evil 
hearts tricked in spangles of fancy, we pay the profoundest 
homage to the rare virtue of pure imagination. For it is the 
faculty by which we use faith and charity, and combat the dreadful 
negations of pure intellect. Our use of poetry, which is the 
embodiment of the highest imagination, is more universal than 
many suspect; and our mental life could ill spare the gold gathered 
by our chief ‘ makers’-—the ingredient in human thought which 
best resists the rust of time and the friction of progress, By 
their high gift of imaging a better existence, poets become the 
Greathearts of our pilgrimage, singing to us on our weary 
journey of the Emmanuel Mountains, warning us of the shams 
in this World’s Fair, guarding us from Despair and Doubting 
Castle, while they break into measures that force even Feeble- 
mind and Much-afraid to dance for very joy. We conceive 
imagination to be for our help in life—when misused, for our 
greater danger—a mirror of that lost state whence we have 
fallen. The echoes of Paradise live in our vague reminiscence ; 
its existence is the object of our faith; the hope of its posses- 
sion awakes our aspirations as poetry shows it to us in uncer- 
tain gleams—gleams too often falsely coloured by their medium, 
but very precious to us as reflections of that Light from whose 
immediate presence we are exiled. 

There are some who excuse the modern dearth of great poems 
by considering their imagery as the delusions of an imperfect 
civilization ; but we believe that, looking rightly at the condi- 
tions of poetry, it is as rife, and poets are as welcome, in our age 
of complex knowledge, as when Taillefer sang the praise of 
Charlemagne, or Chaucer painted the host of the Tabard. There 
are fluctuations in the tides of mental activity; invention ebbs 
as analysis flows, and the reverse; but we must regard Time, not 
as a line marked off into final divisions, but as a circle, The 
ages revolve, and as we emerge from a period of investigation, we 
enter on one of construction. 

If we consider poets as mere manufacturers of phantasmagoria, 
their office may be gone in our age, when every man is behind 
the scenes of nature—we do not tolerate that pasteboard suns and 
moons should light our ideal life. If they are only weavers of fine 
words set to a pattern, they will have little honour in a time set 
against dilettantism. But in proportion as a poet is the imitator 
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of the perfect—the re-constructor of our imperfect life, he will be 
valued in this age, so earnest in search for the severest truth. In 
proportion as it is fertile in scientific invention, so will it be pro- 
lific in poetic feeling—and, we trust, in poetic expression—the 
sparkling crest of every wave of the world’s advance. The age of 
systems, from which this century has emerged, produced, for all 
its intellect, little poetry. Hortus sicci of mental flowers, classed 
and labelled, supplied neat couplets; manners were analysed in 
unrivalled verses ; satire and metaphysics took the place of imagi- 
nation and invention. Now our couplets are riven by an over- 
weight of creative power: we have no satire, and hardly a rea- 
soner ; but, instead, our histories are poems in their hero-exalta- 
tion, and the production and success of fiction, in its creation of 
ideal men and ideal scenery, is as notable as the discoveries and 
inventions which startle us from day to day. 

For when society is most complex, ideal life is not less simple, 
nor less conceivable. There is a unity that encompasses us, as 
well as the unity from whom life radiates. The modern poet, 
standing on the utmost verge of knowledge, is as near, if not 
nearer, to that other world which it is poetry to behold, as Job 
or Homer were. He has, if he be a poet of the first class, a 
higher range, whence to perceive that One who contains the many ; 
that One at whose feet lies the Eden which it is the poet's office 
to re-create ; that One whose visible life on earth under the full 
light of Roman civilization is the only perfect poem of the world. 

Mr. Tennyson, though not in the first rank of creators, verifies 
what we say in his latest work. In the broad glare of modern 
society, with its thousand facets, he sings of the simplest forms 
of primal life. He sets before us the first elements of action. 
He lifts us above the squares and streets of Vanity Fair, the con- 
ventionalisms which hedge us in, to a distant height, whence we 
see the tangled web of life more justly ; and this isa poet's work, 
not less possible, or necessary, now, than when Dante mapped 
Italy in three divisions, or Milton showed how man had fallen 
from his great height. 

Classed beside these men, Mr. Tennyson is dwarfed unfairly ; 
nor should a poet ever be compared with others. What he does 
set before us of the desired truth and beauty is good, and fairly 
mirrored. In these idylls, or rather frescoes, we find few false- 
hoods of thought or image to pain us; and this is praise rarely 
merited of late by writers, whether of the spasmodic or sensual 
schools. We do not quarrel with the right exercise of our senses. 
Poetry must be sensuous; and it is one of our chief obligations 
to Mr. Tennyson that he redeems beauty of form and colour 
from the bad name our passions gained for it. He proves that it is 
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as Divine an expression as is beauty of spirit. His vivid pre- 
sentment of a concrete, and voluptuous painting of the sensible 
world is too true to create within us the discord of evil thought. 
Guenevere is different from Dryden’s or Byron’s beauties, as Eve 
differs from Venus. 

Mr. Tennyson works in the right direction when he cleanses 
our sense by feeding it on the perceptible creation, the workman- 
ship of the Supreme Poet, rather than on the conventional ideals 
which so long poisoned thought. ‘That hunger for Nature in her 
simplest manifestations, which shows itself in all modern art, is 
the reaction against Grub-street idealism, which issued in such 
frantic materialism as Shelley's, and is but now sobering down to 
learn reverently of Him who walks in the midst of His garden. 
And there are many lessons of Him to be found in any page of 
these idylls, for every true verse sung of the beauty and excel- 
lence of God’s works, whether seen in a blade of grass or ina 
fair woman, brings us into that harmony with the Universal Mind 
which is the highest knowledge and pleasure. It is curious how 
the progress of physical discovery seems to tend towards the con- 
clusions to which poets soar. All laws appear to run up into 
that unity which Imagination long since saw and declared. As- 
serting constantly the first elements of life, she gathers together 
the complexities into which our flaws of reason refract the Divine 
thought. But if poets would keep their gift from false action, 
they must continually purge their idealism with plenteous draughts 
of realism. They may thus fulfil the mission ascribed by Milton 
to Raphael, and ‘ measure things in heaven by things on earth.’ 
Mr. Tennyson has won his place in their goodly fellowship by his 
vision of wedded love as in the Princess, of the mystery of life in 
death as in In Memoriam, and eminently by the vivid painting 
of these simplest scenes from the ideal world of Arthur's 
kingdom. 

Unless we commit the error general among faithless men of 
separating God from his works, how can the furthest knowledge 
of their conditions destroy the poet's office? Should he not 
have the noblest work in hand to sing to us of the Isis in stronger 
and stronger utterance as her veil is raised? We cannot, there- 
fore, excuse Mr. Tennyson’s shortcomings by reference to his 
place in time, but neither will we be deaf to his music, nor pre- 
judge it as impossible in the roar of progress. That he is not 
the poet of more hearts is his own fault, not the fault of his gene- 
ration. We are not of those who accept him as a genius of the 
highest order, though his art may be; but neither do we join 
those who denounce his depths because their shallow wits are 
drowned in them. Many are blind to his marvellous painting 
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through a habit of thinking obtained by their education. We 
cling to the epithets and forms hallowed by prescription. Few 
of us have shaken ourselves loose from the theory that poetry is 
a mechanical trick of tying together posies of unusual phrases, 
and re-arranging the graces of Milton or Pope in a pleasant con- 
fusion. When Mr. Tennyson bids us see the lichens and thistles 
on a ruin, we rebel, remembering that by the Augustan poets 
nothing less romantic than ivy was suffered to grow on ideal 
castle walls. We are indignant when he speaks of a sea, yellow 
in the dawning, and mutter to ourselves of the ‘azure deep.’ 
Dreadful heresy, his mountains do not nod their drowsy heads ; 
vivid planets do not roll round his moon, nor does he gild 
the pole with unnumbered stars. We cannot believe in his 
nightingale, which sings from a coppice of an April morning. 
Again, many cannot hear the music in his verse because it does 
not strike our sense of time as strongly as a jig tune. We do 
not place Mr. Tennyson by Handel the Milton, or by Beethoven 
the Shakspeare, or even by Rossini the Ariosto, of tune—but he 
is the Chopin of poesy. 

He has so confined himself to purely esthetic subjects, that, 
except in some passages of In Memoriam and Maud, we have 
not had an opportunity of judging Mr. Tennyson’s power of 
drawing true forms of men and women until this volume appeared. 
We perceive in it at once the reasons for his success as an artist, 
and the cause of his failure in commanding the heart. He wants 
the personal passion which can magnetize his audience. He lacks 
the divine energy of creation which can pour from a full heart pro- 
fuse strains of unpremeditated art. His culture instructs him what 
strings of poesy to touch, but our nature does not vibrate with 
them. Byron’s force of egotism gained his large circle of devotees. 
He breathed his own life into his creations, and so gained for 
them—Frankensteins as they were—larger love than men will 
give to Mr. Tennyson's noble, but dead, sculptures. Only one 
poet of the world could afford not to be an egotist; but Mr. Ten- 
nyson is not Shakspeare. He is never possessed by his subject. 
He seems always to hold it at right painting distance. We feel 
that at any given line he could have left off to read the newspaper 
or eat luncheon. It follows that we are ourselves infected with 
this indifference. We come to view all Mr. Tennyson does as 
pure art, and this is a grievous fault in an artist, a fault by no 
means attributable to his generation, but to his want of sym- 
pathy with his fellow-men, Once he mixed his ink with his own 
tears, and the poems of In Memoriam prove what Mr. Tennyson 
could do to gain a place in our hearts if he felt more. 
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Wise in his art, Mr. Tennyson, by erecting his stage out of 
our present world, while he creates men and women of passions 
and aspects such as ours to act upon it, has concealed this want 
of personal sympathy better in these idylls than in Maud or the 
Princess. Surprise, to find his dramatis persone so like our- 
selves, prevents our criticising their lineaments too severely. Mr. 
Tennyson, by an illusion of distance, shows us Guenevere or 
Elaine half veiled by the visionary atmosphere in which they 
move, and we are better satisfied with their figures than with the 
nearer creations of Maud and Ida. 

Few poets of our language could afford to leave their ideal 
actors without scenic illusion to conceal their defects, and Mr. 
Tennyson in this power certainly does not rank beside Shakspeare 
or Chaucer. His Enid does not stand out from the canvas as 
Constance does in the ‘ Man of Law's Tale,” His knights are 
spectres by the ‘ verray perfight gentil’ man who was first of the 
Canterbury pilgrims. But Mr. Tennyson is unsurpassed even 
by Chaucer in the microscopic accuracy of his landscapes, true to 
English reality in their very want of extent. They are so faith- 
ful, yet so creative, that only an artist's eye can well perceive 
their excellent transcript of our fields and woodlands; the 
windy gleams or stammering thunder of our storms—the useful 
trouble of the rain on the flat meadows and sedgy streams of 
our midlands. But while we feel delight in his landscapes, 
we think that in the prominent place given to them the artist 
loses himself in his art too much, for the right fulfilment of the 
poet's office. In his reaction against the imperfect truth that 
‘the only study for mankind is man, Mr. Tennyson gives nature 
undue regard. With singular art, indeed, he relieves the 
minuteness of his touch by his choice of metre and style, as 
different from Milton’s stately verse as from Dryden’s couplets, 
or Scott's lilt; but peculiarly adapted to the subjects he has 
chosen. 

Mr. Tennyson partakes too strongly of the faith in a reigning 
Emmanuel, which marks singularly the thought of our time, to 
narrate his tales as of the dead Past. The epic form suits only 
those nations who turn to a dim age of vanished heroes for their 
golden time; but our divine kingdom began 1800 years ago, 
We let the dead bury their dead; our poetry must be of the 
living present; and Mr. Tennyson is true to our needs when he 
dramatizes the figures and even the scenery of the past, and in 
sweet irregular choral measures makes them pass before us. By 
his peculiar method he presents scenes, not only to our intellects, 
but to our senses. For instance, a frequent use of nouns, when 
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it is usual to substitute pronouns, causes an illusion of presence, 
as in the following lines, which we have marked with many 
others :-— 

‘¢ Then Enid, shall you ride 
Behind me.’ ‘Yea,’ said Enid, ‘ Let us go.’’ 


or when Guenevere 


§ Was chosen Abbess. There an Abbess lived 
For three brief years, and there an Abbess passed,’ &c. &e. 


Our readers will feel the dramatic effect of this repetition of 
names. Again, Mr. Tennyson exercises strong power on our 
imagination when he uses general instead of particular terms, 
thus rather presenting than describing qualities. Edyrn ‘ top- 
ples over,’ not antagonists, but ‘all antagonism.’ Doorm ‘ rolls 
eyes of prey.’ Elaine folds in her faded dress ‘ sprigs of summer.’ 
When Mr. Tennyson couples with these daring generalizations a 
yet more daring substitution of apparent for rea] fact, he succeeds 
—but only as a true painter could succeed—in creating for us not 
qualities but elements on which to exercise our perceptions. 
We set about analysing for ourselves, as we should do, were we 
to see with our very eyes, the events he places before us. 

When Mr. Tennyson thus fuses the impressions of two or more 
senses into one perception, he re-creates for us the unity which 
our shattered powers have split into so many parts. Thus, in 
the poet's hand, sound may be silver, words have heat, and thoughts 
possess colour ; talk may sparkle like a gem with fifty facets, and 
stiff lance-heads bicker in a dust. All this is purely unreason- 
able ; yet we feel the poetic truthfulness, which lies deeper than 
reason can reach. ‘Through many weaknesses, Mr. Tennyson is 
strong in his creed of ‘ One God, one law, one element, and one 
far off Divine event to which the whole creation moves.’ This 
truth, nobly expressed by him, and lying at the root of our plea- 
sure in his conceptions, endears him to us, and makes us half 
forgive his cold estheticism, so repellent, even while it instructs 
him how to charm us. 

The frequent repeating of words and phrases gives peculiar life 
to these idylls. No one who has listened to chords of music 
regularly struck, is ignorant of their effect on the feelings. The 
orderly recurrence of simple sounds will set our nerves tingling. 
We are roused to action, and all impressions become vivid. 
Dramatic illusions are stronger in proportion as our sensations 
are intensified and our intellects lulled. Invocations are formed, 
in all religions, according to this law; and at once to take the 
highest example, we find the voice of the Ancient Church, when 
she desired in faith to behold her Lord, uttering the ‘ Kyrie 
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Eleison,’ and the ‘ Sanctus.’ Intensest prayer adopts the form of 
litanies ; and in sacred music we draw nearest the shrine whence 
all harmonies emanate, when, as in Handel's ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,’ 
the same phrase is repeated, until we thrill with its recurrent 

ower. Mr. Tennyson's repetition of sounds acts on us mecha- 
nically, in the same way as waves of light affect the eye. Their 
orderly recurrence produces a continuous impression, unbroken 
by appeal to thought or memory. An explanation of Enid’s 
fairness would not create the illusion of presence which we feel 
when her mother is made to say— 


‘ For though you won the prize of fairest fair, 
And though I heard him call you fairest fair, 
Let never maiden think, however fair, 

She is not fairer in new clothes than old.’ 


The theory of verse has been so often examined, that we need do 
nomore than note the effect of Mr. Tennyson’s alliteration ; a power 
scarcely used in English versesince Piers Plowman wrote his vision. 
It strengthens the dramatic effect of these poems as rhymes 
strengthen lyric effect. ‘The soul of the poet, excited by vehe- 
ment emotion, will vocalize in circles, as it were, round itself, 
that take form in stanzas bound together in rhymes; and songs 
and odes are the result. ‘Che poet who would describe the men 
and women passing before his imagination, sings in continuous 
music, of which the pulses flow on and on, not returning on 
themselves, but of a sweet monotone in their orderly sequence. 
Arthur and Guenevere, Enid and Geraint, cross our vision to a 
rhythm that glides lightly by, as a rippling river murmurs by a 
dreaming gazer. ‘The stately narrative verse of Milton suits his 
epic of the old law; but to the almost choral measure of these 
tales their actors float by in the unreal reality of a vision that 
mocks us with the very presence of its figures. ‘The ‘broad 
brook o’er a shingly bed brawling,’ cheats us with the sound of 
its falling down the visionary ravine. We seem in presence of 
the armourers at work, as we hear the ‘ hammer laid to hoof and 
the hot hiss’ in their smithies. But we do not well to analyse 
these poems too minutely ; nor should we do so at all, but to point 
out the details of art to which we are indebted for much of their 
charm. We would ever approach the true poet reverently, as in- 
vested with the noblest office among men, an office at once of 
creation and imitation: creation for us of the world we desire, 
which necessarily includes imitation of that lost Eden whose 
fragments lie around us. He should be the healer of its discords, 
and the reconciler of its contradictions. If we do not give the 
honour to Mr. Tennyson that some do, it is, we trust, not from 
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depreciation of his height, but from our conception of the great- 
ness of his mission as seer and witness of what he beholds from 
thence. Meantime, in this volume he has provided for us a 
vision of the True and the Beautiful that probably no living 
Englishman could have shown to us. He has admitted us to 
the dim land of old British romance, and given life to the heroic 

shades who wander there, not unworthy of their large proportions 
and noble mien. He has endowed them with speech that utters 
the wisdom of the old and new time, in the most polished lan- 
guage spoken since the spirit in Comus fled ‘higher than the 
sphery chime, —the purest written since our Bible was translated. 

What Mr. Tennyson has done is well done. It is easier to 
note the shortcomings of an artist than to describe the pleasure 

_he can give us. Each time we have read the Idylls of the King 
it has been with increased delight. 

We bid our readers study this rich product of a noble poet's 
imagination worthily; and if they fail to love his new world, it 
must be because they lack ears to hear, and eyes to see, and 
hearts to feel, the beauties of his ‘spiritual place. Of his 
creations in these idylls, we would say to those who desire to 

‘ lift their natures up, in Mr. Tennyson's own words— 


Dwell with these, and lose 
Convention—since to look on noble forms 
Makes noble, through the sensuous organism, 
That which is higher.’ 
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(2.) Metternich. Leipzig. 1846. Phil. Reclam, jun. 
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LEBEN. Wien: Jasper Hiigél und Mang. 1848. 

Metternich und das Oecsterreichische Staats-System. Von 


. A. J. Gross-norrineer. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam, jun. 


(5.) Metternich’s System oder die Ministererschwirung in Wien 
vom Jahr 1834. Leipzig: Arnold Riige. 1844. 

(6.) Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament June 15th, 1849. 


(7.) Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament June 18th, 1859. 


Ir rarely falls to the lot of one man to enjoy such prolonged and 
undisputed pre-eminence as belongs to the statesman whose name 
stands at the head of this paper. It is supposed to be one of the 
leading characteristics of the present age, that single individuals 
are no longer the great arbiters of human destinies; that the 
growth of intelligence among the masses has enabled them to 
dwarf the colossal power formerly exercised by intellectual 
magnates ; and that, if isolated genius would command influence 
now, it must be no longer by the wand of independent agency, but 
by seeking to enlist the sympathies of large bodies of men in its 
designs, and by making them the factors of its will. But 
Metternich’s career stands out in bold contradictiqn to this 
tendency. As a statesman, he belongs rather to the class of the 
Wolseys and the Richelieus than to any of his own century: yet 
in the marvels he accomplished we must place him above the 
Wolseys and the Richelicus. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when the European populations had hardly emerged 
from the trammels of servitude—when the multitude was besotted, 
and the public mind kept down to the stagnant level of a brutish 
mediocrity, it was indeed easy for a great genius, monopolizing 
all the learning of the period, to wield the destinies of a kingdom, 
and make a continent of people, like so many terror-stricken 
herds, crouch to receive his mandates with slavish obsequiousness. 
But Metternich fashioned society in the moulds of his own 
creation, at a time when society was fully as enlightened as him- 
self, and was rushing in a direction fatal to his purposes. He 
laid down his grooves with the cool air of one who has only to 
speak to be obeyed; and as the multitude were rejoicing in 
the vigour of newly-awakened intellect, he arrested their progress, 
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and flung them upon a retrograde movement with a facility the 
more surprising, as he stood single-handed in the conflict, and 
his resources appeared of the simplest character. During the 
times in which he lived the literature of his country achieved its 
greatest triumphs; and the national energies were aroused by 
events the most startling and turbulent in human annals. To 
have possessed any influence at such an epoch would have been 
the mark of a high intellect; but to have been the presiding 
spirit of the period, and to have so guided its stormiest events as 
to make them run counter to their natural tendency, this must be 
confessed to be the mark of the loftiest genius. Yet such was the 
lot of Prince Metternich. If his system in Austria was at last 
overborne, the defeat was but momentary; like a ball, it rose 
higher from the rebound, and seems even now, with its origi- 
nator in his grave, as likely to endure as ever. 

Other men have performed dazzling achievements by the 
sword, but their empire has been fleeting, and their conquests as 
transitory as themselves. They have risen like a brilliant corrus- 
cation in the evening, and having overawed nations by their 
splendour, have been engulphed in mysterious darkness. Such 
was the career of Cesar, Alexander, and Napoleon. Of the 
three, the Corsican was doubtless the superior spirit. But 
Metternich contrived to overreach Napoleon, to bring him as a 
suppliant to his feet, and.to help Austria to the richest kingdoms 
out of the spoils of the French empire, with no other agency than 
the stroke of his pen. He found Austria reduced to a shadow of 
her former greatness—a third-rate dependency of a confederation 
which way itself the puppet of France. He left her the most 
powerful kingdom in Europe, endued with a giant's strength, and 
fortified up to the teeth on the Po, on the Danube, on the 
Rhine. With its head resting on the sunny plains of Italy ; with its 
trunk in Upper Germany, Illyria, and the Sclavonic provinces ; 
with its extremities stretching far away to the icy ravines of the 
Riesengebirges, the Austria of Metternich’s creation still lies 
a vast political balance-weight in the centre of Europe. As 
governor of this huge empire, Metternich was the political 
Titan of his day. He ensured victory to whatever side he leaned 
without unsheathing the sword. Italy, by secret stipulations 
with its princes, lay at his feet. He ruled Germany through 
that Confederation which was itself the creature of his breath, 
and which, in addition to the imperial forces, placed under his 
control an army of 300,000 men. Even Napoleon, in the 
zenith of his power, hardly exercised greater influence, or could 
dispose of a larger military array than Metternich acquired by 
pacific means, and which he made Europe believe was essential 
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to its peace that he should retain. But his career extends over 
double the space of the French hero, though the latter was 
more fortunate in this respect than any of his predecessors, with 
the exception of Frederick the Great. Metternich was famous as 
a European diplomatist in 1797, at the Congress of Rastadt ; and 
the requiem has only just been sung over his catafalque in the 
Hauptkirche of Vienna. His recollection of and personal ac- 
quaintance with our chiefs extended from Pitt to Aberdeen. The 
Foxes, the Liverpools, the Castlereaghs, the Cannings, the Peels, 
and the Wellingtons all passed like so many shadows before 
him. He was acquainted and shook hands with all. Four 
sovereigns since his manhood sat on the throne of Russia ; 
and five swayed the destinies of France, three of whom he 
lived to see in exile. During the intervening space, three 
Emperors stalked, like so many shadows, through the chambers 
of the imperial palace ; but the real government of Austria rested 
in the hands of Metternich. From the age of twenty-five up to 
within a few years of his death, he was the virtual sovereign of 
the heterogeneous populations united under the House of 
Hapsburg ; and the prestige derived from his lofty position, as 
well as from the success of his tactics, gave him an influence 
with foreign princes which many of their own councillors did not 
possess. His name stood as high in Rome, in St. Petersburg, 
in Paris during the Restoration, and in London during the 
Regency, asat Vienna. Hence the action of Mettern'ch was not 
like that of other potentates, confined to his own cvuntry, but 
extended over the most influential quarter of ie globe. 
Wherever grave interests were at stake touching the kingdoms 
at the head of civilization, there his voice was in the ascendant. 
For upwards of half a century he presided over diplomatic 
councils, and gave the guiding stroke to the policy of Europe. 
But it is in the hardy task of enclosing the career of the 
human spirit within fixed barriers, and of arresting the de- 
mocratic current, that Metternich claims our principal conside- 
ration. Nations that might have proceeded gradually from one 
liberty to another have been kept by him in a degraded state of 
political infancy. His eyes unceasingly went round the globe, 
to see if there was not some trembling throne to support, some 
tribune to close, some germ of liberty to stifle. Hence, he called 
himself the head constable of Europe. But his was not the 
baton which secures order that men may enjoy the greatest 
amount of freedom, but that which extinguishes freedom at 
the sacrifice of order. The force essential to keep humanity in 
shackles was periodically giving way. It required all the energies 
of this extraordinary man to save Europe from convulsions, and 
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repair the broken fetter, that the system might continue. Accord- 
ing to Metternich, there was no law of progress for society. 
Men were destined, like animals, to execute continually the same 
gyrations, only on a higher platform of being. The infallibility 
attaching to his religious convictions was imported into the 
domain of politics. Heaven had not only appointed priests, 
but kings, for its viceregents. One fixed and eternal round of 
blind acquiescence in their degrees was the social Elysium he des- 
tined for mortals. The rapid development of science, the electric 
transmission of thought, the economization of labour, the volant 
flight of the steam-engine, which are, as we write, gradually eleva- 
ting society to a more lofty region of existence, had no meaning. 
for Metternich. The rosy morning of a golden future never 
knocked at his doors. His political world had no rainbow of 
hope illuminating its horizon, no blooming vistas indicating a 
speedy coming time when many of the thorns which at present 
infest men’s path will be turned into flowers, when the course of 
society will lie through gardens, and not through deserts ; when 
a social structure will arise which shall beautify instead of dis- 
gracing material nature, and stand out in the same startling 
contrast to that of the present, as a Paliadian palace to a Celtic 
hovel. Metternich read humanity backwards. The present with 
him was only a bad repetition of the slavish past ; and he was 
determined the future should be in every respect a still more 
servile repeater of worn-out echoes than the present. 

It is singular that this political phenomenon should have con- 
tinued ta~,aock about the world like a football for nearly half 
a centu?:,‘without,extorting from his speculative countrymen 
more dignified notiees of his doings than the miserable sketches 
which introduce this essay. The greater portion of these are 
vague eulogiums, of vhich Metternich must have been heartily 
ashamed, and were doubtless written by needy applicants for 
office, who expected by them to propitiate the favour of the 
Chancellerie. But if the press of Germany is in fetters, if its 
political bookmakers, overawed by the machinery of the Con- 
federation, refrain from dealing with Metternich’s career in a 
legitimate spirit, at least we, on this side of the water, are in a 
different position. If we have not had the blessing of Met- 
ternich’s guidance, we have, at all events, experienced its in- 
fluence, and have a claim to be just to his memory. Many of 
his political actions, also, are pregnant with the deepest meaning 
to Englishmen. We cannot, therefore, allow the grave to 
engulf so much renown without canvassing the merits of a 
man whom England alternately regarded with pleasure and 
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with distrust, and considering his public acts, both in rela- 
tion to the foreign interests of this country, and the effects 
they have produced in the later political developments of Europe. 
_Itis because we believe the policy of Metternich has had, and 
still retains, its partisans among a certain class of British states- 
men, that we shall endeavour to show in what manner that policy 
has neutralized the foreign influence of England, and deprived its 
diplomatists of that weight in the councils of Europe which the 
success of British arms gave them a fair title to claim. Nothing 
can be more opportune than such considerations at the present 
crisis. When the state of parties is so identical at home as to 
- present little shade of difference unless in their foreign policy, 
and when the fate of one of the countries, which supped full of 
the blessings of Metternich’s government, is trembling in the 
balance between the renewal of his absolutism and the inaugu- 
ration of constitutional progress, it is peculiarly fitting to review 
the class of evils this statesman has engendered, the happiness he 
has prevented, and to what extent England, by the weakness of 
some of her rulers, has been ancillary to the infliction of the 
blighting effects of his system upon the world. 

Clement Wenceslaus Lothaire, Count de Metternich, was born 
at Coblentz, May 15th, 1773. He was descended from one of the 
best families in the empire, who had constantly maintained a 
foremost position either as princes of the Church or magnates of 
the State. In the sixteenth century they figure as Archbishops 
of Tréves, and military governors of Mayence. In later times, 
they have given chancellors to the Imperial Cabinet at Vienna. 
The family estates, more extensive than many German prin- 
cipalities, stretch from the Moselle through the plains of Win- 
neberg and Oldenhausen to Handsruck. The wonder is not that 
such a family became distinguished, but that they did not aim at 
independent sovereignty. Clement's father, Francis George, 
however, who was born at Coblentz 1746, was the first who bore 
the'title of Prince of the Empire—a dignity conferred upon him 
in reward for his efficient services as conference minister at 
Vienna. Of Clement's education scrupulous care appears to 
have been taken. Having surmounted a host of private masters, 
he was forced through the curriculum of two universities—the 
one at Strasburg, to perfect himself in the arts; the other at 
Mayence, to imbibe the principles of jurisprudence and inter- 
national law. At the age of eighteen he assisted his father as 
master of ceremonies at the coronation of Leopold II., and was 
subsequently, on leaving Mayence, initiated by him into the 
mysteries of Austrian statecraft at Vienna. 
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It is in the influences‘ produced on his mind at the outset of 
his career that we must seek for the well-springs of that policy 
with which he so pertinaciously strove to inundate Europe. 
That policy was too unnatural to have its seat in reason, however 
much the mind may have been employed in adjusting its details 
and in imparting to them systematic coherence. Like many other 
radical errors, we must ascribe Metternich’s early bias in favour 
of absolutism to adventitious circumstances disturbing the clear 
vision of his virgin intellect, and forcing him upon a path opposed 
to his speculative convictions. His first prepossessions were in 
favour of liberal institutions. With Benjamin Constant and 
Lowestein, at Strasburg, he hailed the advent of a constitutional 
government in France as opening a golden vista to humanity. 
But when the French made war against the class to which he 
belonged ; when they pulled down the altar, and extinguished the 
throne in blood; when they menaced Europe with a war of pro- 
pagandism ; when they seized on the left bank of the Rhine, and 
confiscated his own patrimony in the general spoil ;—then his 
visions of human progress vanished, and he saw no hope for his 
species, unless cooped-up in the cage of an iron-banded des- 
potism. To crush liberty, and promote the cause of absolutism, 
became henceforward the grand object of his life. Nor did the 
visit which he paid to England and Holland before entering on 
his diplomatic career in the slightest degree mitigate this ten- 
dency. When he first came amongst us, in 1794, the flower of 
the Whigs, imitating his own recreancy, had passed over to the 
Tories, and Pitt was invested with almost dictatorial powers by a 
corrupt Parliament. In Holland, matters were even worse. That 
little kingdom, in hourly terror of invasion, had suspended the 
functions of its senate, and, in the hands of military generals, 
was bracing every nerve for its defence. Metternich doubtless 
mistook the diseased state of the freest of the Western Powers 
for their healthy condition ; and subsequently, with a flippancy 
little worthy of his genius, pronounced the only governments 
where order was unsupported by absolutism to be shams and not 
realities. 

The first diplomatic office he undertook was to represent the 
Westphalian nobility at the Congress of Rastadt. The task 
probably was nothing more than nominal, to give him a title to 
a seat in that remarkable assembly, and initiate him into that 
astute policy which Austria made venerable in his eyes by 
transmitting it as a paternal legacy. Francis II. summoned 
his father to preside as head of the empire over the deliberations 
of the Congress, and the part he had to play even exceeded the 
dissimulation which the son so artfully practised, some nineteen 
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years later, at Prague and Schénbrunn.* Austria, by secret 
articles in the treaty of Campo Formio, had given up the in- 
tegrity of the Germanic empire, and conceded the left bank of 
the Rhine in return for Venice and a portion of Bavaria. At the 
same period, the exhausted and turbulent state of France, and the 
growing alienation of Russia to the Republic, led her to think 
a speedy opportunity might offer of resuming hostilities with 
effect. Before the Congress which met to decide the terms of the 
peace between the deputations of the Germanic empire and the 
French Republic, the elder Metternich had consequently two 
parts to play, one of which might even have exhausted the tactics 
of Talleyrand. He had to persuade the German princes his 
toaster was protecting their interests, while he was largely in- 
demnifying himself at their expense. He had also to convince 
the French ministers that Austria was resolutely bent on peace, 
at the same time that she was only gaining time to recruit her 
forces and arrange with England the terms of a third coalition. 
The German princes were placed in the power of the Republic by 
the mock retreat of the Austrian forces beyond the Danube, 
which enabled the French to occupy Mayence and hold the 
Empire in their grasp. The Directory, in turn, was cajoled by 
the insertion of a clause in the preliminaries of the negotiations 
that no decision of the Congress was to be final until the entire 
stipulations drawn up in a complete form were ratified by the 
Emperor as head of the Diet. During the year 1797-8 this 
double farce went forward, exhausting the serious attention of 
the gravest diplomatists of Europe. The elder Metternich had 
the ability to waste three weeks. in exchanging and verifying 
credentials. ‘The formularies of the empire, with the etiquette 
and order of precedence of the thirty-five German courts, was 
another fruitful source of delay. Even Talleyrand, who then 
held the portfolio of Foreign Minister, made two or three jour- 
neys from Paris to the Congress, with a view to accelerate results, 
thinking there was something solid in the business. Bonaparte 
also favoured the assembly with his presence on his return to the 
capital, and managed to dismiss that Count Fersen from its sit- 
tings who conducted the midnight escape of royalty from the 
Tuileries, and who sat as representative of Saxony. But two or 
three days’ chicanery wearied the patience of the young soldier, 
and he was glad to escape to meet the plaudits of the Parisian 
populace. The secularizations required on the right bank of the 

* It is amusing to find a writer in Fraser (June and July, 1844) confound the 
son with the father, and enter into a defence of Metternich’s proceedings at Ras- 
tadt, as if he had actually presided over the assembly. ‘The same blunder has been 


committed in ten ostensible quarters.—Metternich and Austrian Rule in Low- 
bardy, by Jobson, p. 7. 1848. 
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Rhine for the territories conceded on the left, the question of ter- 
ritorial debts, of the navigation and custom dues of the river, each 
afforded the elder Metternich a rich theme for disquisition, and 
he availed himself of them with the skill of an Irish orator at 
Westminster, who seizes the precise moment when he has secured 
a majority by worrying his opponents out of the House, to drop 
his speech and go to a division. When Bonaparte had landed 
in Egypt, this interminable Congress was still at its labours, 
without any prospect of coming to an end. But when the 
seizure of Malta had led Russia to assume an attitude of hos- 
tility against France; when the Porte menaced with a dismem- 
berment of his dominions, joined his flag with those of Russia 
and England, and the victorious cannon of Aboukir resounded 
through Europe,—then Count Metternich pulled the boards from 
under the Rastadt Congress, and left its astonished members to their 
fate.. The French deputies were informed, with ‘ distinguished 
consideration,’ that Francis II. had revoked the powers of his 
deputy, and that the proceedings were at an end. They, how- 
ever, held papers, the publication of which would have compro- 
mised Austria with the princes of the Confederation. To seize 
these papers was a point of great importance to Metternich. 
That object was effected by a most wanton outrage on the rights 
of nations. The three Ministers of the Republic, as they quitted 
Rastadt, were assaulted by a troop of Zeklar hussars, who bar- 
barously butchered two in the skirmish, and left the third covered 
with blood to carry the hideous tale to the Prussian Legation ! 
Had young Metternich’s appointments been designed to 
quicken his subtlety and expand his intellect, they could not 
have been better selected for that purpose. It appears as if 
Austria, aware of his great talents, had recognised in him her 
future ruler, and had determined he should bring a mind familiar 
with the principles and practice of foreign courts to the govern- 
ment of her own. From Rastadt Metternich was sent, as Secre- 
tary of Legation, to assist Count Stadion at St. Petersburg. 
After some two years’ stay on the banks of the Riga, he was 
despatched, in 1801, as Austria’s representative, to the Court of 
Saxony. But Metternich had hardly familiarized himself with 
the learned savans and antiquities of Dresden, than he found 
himself in the same capacity at Berlin. ‘The fact is that these 
appointments, however capricious they may appear, had a design 
in them, which foreign editors may be pardoned if they omit ‘to 
notice, but which we English have cause to remember to our 
cost. Metternich was sent to St. Petersburg, Dresden, and 
Berlin, not so much to represent Austria and to write protocols 
as to negotiate coalitions. Of these coalitions England supplied 
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the nerves and sinews which gave them a moving force. We 
found ourselves, in 1798, in the same position, with respect to 
France, as in 1688. But in lieu of a military sovereign we had a 
reckless minister; and instead of confronting the hired legions 
of a despotic régime, we had to parry the thrusts of an audacious 
First Consul and the spirited troops of a young republic. Under 
William we paid other nations for fighting out their own battles ; 
but our monarch was on the spot to direct operations, to com- 
mand the allied forces, and see the troops stipulated for were 
actually brought into the field. But under Pitt, our simple inter- 
ference was confined to paying the money, which was done with the 
same profusion as if the cliffs of this island had been bullion and 
the sands which line its coast had been composed of dazzling 
topaz or emerald. The result was what the dullest might have 
predicted. As soon as the respective amounts were showered 
into the coffers of our allies, the military organization was tardily 
proceeded with. Either the Powers could not be brought into 
simultaneous action, or one of them seeing its advantages lay ina 
separate peace, after some pretence of fighting, made terms with 
the enemy. The last was Austria's case at Campo Formio and 
at Luneville, when she showed the profound selfishness which 
has ever actuated her policy, and her steadiness to her engage- 
ments, by joining those troops to the enemy's which we had paid 
her to equip against him. ‘The first was Prussia’s case during 
the third coalition, which ended in the defeat at Austerlitz, and 
the horrible carnage by which she expiated her tardiness at Jena. 
_ Had Metternich’s advice been followed, these disasters could not 
have taken place. He dissuaded Russia, Sweden, and Austria 
from assuming a warlike attitude until Prussia had joined the 
league and called out her forces to second their operations. The 
adherence of Prussia to the coalition he secured in 1805, while 
ambassador at Berlin. But, notwithstanding Metternich’s en- 
treaties, Prussia was slow in fulfilling her engagements, and the 
military zeal of Count Stadion precipitated a battle before her 
levies were in the field. Hence the disastrous conflicts which 
laid Germany at the feet of Bonaparte, and the intelligence of 
which killed Pitt quite as effectually as if he had been shot 
through the heart with a French bullet in the campaign. 

To coalitions we have no antipathy in the abstract. They 
have often been required, and doubtless will often be required, 
to arrest the march of insolent success. It is to the influence of 
coalitions that. England owes the preservation of her liberties 
from Stuart kings, and the freedom of her soil from the incur- 
sions of hostile armies. But if ever there was a time when this 
sort of combination was required, it was when a military chief- 
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tain, unsurpassed in war tactics, and who constantly nailed vic- 
tory to his standard, was grasping at the sovereignty of Europe. 
It was evidently the only resource of the unsubjugated States 
to unite their forces and present a compact front to the enemy. 
Had England held aloof, her independence as a nation would not 
have been worth three years’ purchase. As matters stood, we 
narrowly escaped the melancholy distinction of Utis—that of 
being devoured the last. Owing to the remissness of foreign 
States, Napoleon overran Spain, conquered Italy, subjugated Ger- 
many, and enslaved Holland. He already mimicked at Paris the 
style and pretensions of the Cesars on the Capitoline. All that 
remained to confirm his dominion, and reduce Europe to the con- 
dition of the old Roman servitude, was to smash Britannia’s trident, 
and arrogate to himself the empire of the sea. Our complaint, 
therefore, is, not that we organized coalitions, but that we were so 
foolhardy as to undertake in them more than what naturally 
fell to our share—viz., the keeping the sea clear from Napoleon’s 
navies, and hunting his forces out of Spain; that we were remiss 
in entrusting the management of these coalitions to the agents 
of foreign despots, and that, in raising subsidies by ruinous loans, 
we wasted the patrimony of posterity upon despotic States with- 
out producing any but the most disastrous results. It is com- 
puted that, out of the 400 millions which Pitt raised for the 
purposes of the war, hardly 300 passed through the hands 
of the Minister: the rest was thrown away as largesse to entice 
lenders to commit their fortunes to the perilous enterprise of 
bribing foreign States to look after their own interests. The 
remedy became in this manner as bad as the evils it endeavoured 
to avert. Since to impede the march of social progress, to 
shackle the industry of future generations with the interest of 
<olossal debts, even had these Continental subsidies been essen- 
tial; was in effect equal to the abuses of the wildest usurpation. 
For what form more oppressive can the most wanton caprices 
of despotism assume than that of grinding taxation, or what 
shape more hateful than when it blights the prospects of society, 
deprives the millions of ease and comfort, and precludes them 
from reaching that high stage of civilization which their nature 
is fitted to attain? We opiue it is a very poor consolation to a 
man, who does not know where to get his dinner, that his sove- 
reign is deprived of the dispensing power; or that he enjoys the 
blessings of a free press, when he has not a stiver in his pocket. 
But when we consider that the immense subsidies which Pitt 
raised served no useful purpose—that they invariably proved 
abortive—his name ought to be a much greater mark of popular 
hatred than that of Danby or Wymington. These gentlemen 
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upheld a system of legal tyranny which, though. painful for a 
time, the nation soon managed to get rid of. But Pitt turned 
the forms of a free Constitution into a means of entailing upon 


the nation a gigantic system of social restriction, which the . 


country cannot escape from without the loss of its honour. Like 
a reckless gambler, he drew bills to a fearful amount on posterity, 
and impoverished the resources of myriads yet unborn, to furnish 
him with the stakes of the ruinous game he was playing. A 
minister who would endeavour at the present day to enter on so 
wild a course of extravagance, would be at once hurled from 
power, and the execration of the country which would follow 
him to his private home could hardly be inferior to that which 
deprived the disinterested services of Walpole of the congenial 
assistance of Aislabie and Sunderland. Yet so blind is the in- 
fatuation of party, that the very folly of those acts which killed 
the man have only inspirited his followers to perform his political 
apotheosis, and to proclaim him ahero. Pitt died through the con- 
sciousness of having ruined the people whose destinies were 
entrusted to his hands; and, on the ground of that conscious- 
ness, his party have erected a pedestal, on which they present 
him as the saviour of his country. 

Napoleon, after the battle of Austerlitz, largely made use of 
his rights as victor. He took from Austria the mantle and im- 
perial crown she had worn for six centuries. He deprived her 
of the Tyrol, of Venice, of the towns on the Danube, of the 
mouths of the Cattaro. He enriched Baden, Bavaria, and Wur- 
temberg, which lay in Austria’s front, with a belt of her territories. 
He enlarged four petty electorates into powerful kingdoms, 
and placed them as checks to Austria's movements on the west. 
On the south she was restrained by the Cisalpine and Trans- 
padane Republics; on the north, by the Helvetic and Rhenish 
Confederations. Napoleon had only to dictate. Austria, abased 
to the dust, was glad to sign any conditions that left her the 
semblance of sovereignty. Metternich, at this crisis, was sud- 
denly recalled from Berlin, and named ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. But this appointment was as suddenly exchanged for the 
same post at Paris, whither Napoleon, having taken such ample 
securities for the good behaviour of Austria, had gone to de- 
grade the phantom Republic into an empire, and indulge his 
vanity with the gewgaws of a court. It was presumed that Met- 
ternich, who had some experience in imperial coronations, and 
who was well acquainted with the minute elegancies of courtly 
society, would be a great acquisition to the span-new Emperor, 


and be able to ingratiate himself into his confidence, as it indeed . 


proved. During Metternich’s brief stay at Paris he was regarded 
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as the great canonist upon all matters of imperial etiquette. The 
pageant at Notre Dame took place under his auspices. He regu- 
lated the first drawing-rooms and levees of the empire. Every 
new courtier who felt himself ill at ease in exchanging his buskin 
pantaloons and his woollen jacket for the silken robes of office, 
found an unfailing resource in Metternich. He was the mould 
of fashion in which Parisian society took its form after it had 
quitted its republican habits and was adjusting itself to the new 
modes of imperial sovereignty. Napoleon, who was charmed 
with the graceful manners and imposing exterior of the new 
envoy, and the zeal which he exhibited in the new creations, 
placed in him the most unreserved confidence. Metternich was 
then in his thirty-third year. With the elastic vigour of man- 
hood he still preserved the appearance of the artless simplicity 
of youth. ‘You are young, Metternich,’ said Napoleon, during 
one of his diplomatic receptions, ‘to represent so old a House as 
Austria.’ ‘ Your Majesty was still younger at the battle of 
Austerlitz,’ was the felicitous reply. An astuter man than the 
French Emperor would have found it difficult to resist the system 
of delicate flattery whose casual effort could so briefly turn an 
imputed defect into a compliment, and make that seem more 
worthy of the bestower than the receiver. 

- There cannot now be a doubt that Metternich regarded the 
millinery and pasteboard work of the first Empire at their true 
value ; and that the interest he seemed to take in surrounding its 
establishment with the trappings of dignity was only a mask 
under which he might worm himself into the Emperor's councils, 
and study his disposition. In fact Metternich’s mission at Paris, 
in 1806, was one of the most artful duplicity. From the peace 
of Presburg, Austria had laid her plans with England to rise at 
the first opportunity. Before Metternich set out for Paris, the 
scheme was secretly concerted, and the envoy had received his 
instructions to aid its development. Forces were to be poured 
into the Spanish peninsula in such numbers as to oblige Bona- 
parte to concentrate and head his troops in that quarter, and at 
the slightest reverse experienced by the enemy, Austria was to 
attack his confederates in Germany. Metternich performed his 
part dexterously enough. He must have regarded Napoleon, 
absorbed in his court frippery, much in the same light as an 
expert huntsman regards a heron he is trying to ensnare ; and 
which he contrives to amuse until the foils arrive which enable 
him to secure his prey. During those conferences about court 
revivals, which gave him access to Napoleon at all hours, and in 
which the Emperor believed him entirely engrossed, with a view to 
place the Empire upon a respectable footing, Metternich was only 
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noting down the minutest details of Napoleon’s character, and 
eautiously taking his measures for sweeping away the whole 
superstructure, with the little square-built gentleman who was the 
centre of the entire business. He besieged the French throne 
with the most fervent assurances of Austria's fidelity to the cause 
of the Emperor, and her alienation to British interests; while 
Austria was secretly enlarging her military stores by means of 
English gold, and equipping her levies for a deadly struggle with 
his forces. Napoleon in the meantime, by Metternich’s repre- 
sentations, felt so assured of the eomplete vassalage and de- 
pendence of the House of Hapsburg, as to set out to Erfurth 
to arrange with Alexander, the only monarch with whom he 
felt disposed to divide Europe, what were to be the halves 
allotted to each sovereignty. But the warlike preparations of 
the Austrian Government reached the ears of the French envoy 
at Vienna, and the intelligence was duly forwarded to Paris. 
About the same time came the report of the disasters of 
Duchesne and Moneey in Barcelona and Valencia, and the arrival 
of 20,000 British bayonets under Moore at Salamanca. Napo- 
leon, though conspiring against all the world, was exceedingly 
enraged when he heard that anybody was conspiring against him. 
Prepared with a lava of indignation, he waited on Metternich to 
demand an explanation of the intentions of Austria. The wily 
diplomatist assured his Majesty that the views of Austria were 
eminently pacific, that his master was sincerely attached to the 
Emperor, and that the new levies were designed simply-to allay 
the ferment of his subjects, who feared, from the recent inter- 
view at Erfurth, that their territories were menaced with another 
spoliation. Napoleon departed for the Spanish peninsula some- 
what mollified by these representations, which Metternich vigo- 
rously upheld, not only at the Bureau of Talleyrand and 
Champigny, but also over the Toquay which graced the Imperial 
suppers at the Tuileries. 

Any events in which Napoleon was the principal actor were 
quickly brought to their dénowement. His decision was prompt ; 
and his energetic measures followed as close upon his decision as 
the roll of the thunder suceeeds the electric flash which announces 
it. He contrived not only to give two strokes to his enemy's one 
while the latter were in action, but he was awake realizing his 
plans one half of the time during which his opponents slept: 
This untiring energy, which ever constituted one of the principal 
elements of his success, singularly distinguished him at this 
crisis ; and to it must be ascribed his escape from the dangers 
which now menaced him on the Ebro and the Rhine. He flew 
to Vitoria hardly in time to retrieve the disaster his troops 
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had met with at Baylen. Austria now thought the moment 
arrived to launch forth a declaration of war. She attacked 
Wurtemberg and Bavaria. Archduke Charles called upon Italy 
while the tyrant had his hands tied in Spain, to shake off his 
degrading yoke, promising all kinds of national institutions, and 
a perfect saturnalia of freedom as soon as that feat was accom- 
plished. Germany was also summoned, in the name of liberty, 
to chase the French and their coadjutors beyond Alsace and Lor- 
raine. But Napoleon was not the man to lose the left bank of 
the Rhine, the Tyrol, and Italy for the sake of defending a mere 
outpost in the Spanish peninsula. With the speed of lightning 
he reassured his German allies, and then flew back to Paris to 
organize an army to meet their exigencies. Count Stadion, the 
Austrian Prime Minister, had in the meantime instructed Metter- 
nich to get himself hunted out of Paris. But the dispatch had 
hardly arrived when Fouché reached Metternich’s hotel, and in- 
formed him he was his prisoner. The Emperor was so enraged 
with Metternich’s duplicity, that he refused to see him, and had 
charged his Minister of Police to have him conveyed over the 
borders of France by a company of gendarmerie. Fouché, though 
things wore rather an unpromising look, knew that Metternich 
was a winning card, whose assistance he might need on a future day, 
and deemed it expedient to evade the spirit of his master’s orders 
for the purpose of consulting Metternich’s convenience. He left 
the Austrian envoy to choose his own time and manner of depar- 
ture, and only appointed one officer to accompany him beyond 
the octroi of St. Denis, in order to save appearances with the 
Emperor. 

The field of Essling, which immediately followed, menaced 
the fortunes of Napoleon; but the battle of Wagram entailed 
upon Austria a more disastrous defeat than that of Austerlitz. 
Napoleon would have been justified, considering the provocation 
he received, in extinguishing the House of Hapsburg, and dividing 
her territories among his German confederates. In fact, some 
project of this sort was in his mind. But the keen-sighted Met- 
ternich, who was now called to the helm of affairs in the room of 
the unfortunate Stadion, now turned to account the weakness of 
Napoleon’s nature, which he had so skilfully anatomized at the 
Tuileries, and inclined him to benevolence. On Stadion’s shoul- 
ders was laid the responsibility of the evils which had occurred. 
Metternich coolly avowed he had been as much deceived as the 
French Emperor. Henceforth there was only to be one policy at 
Vienna, and that was whatever Napoleon might choose to dictate. 
Austria, as events had shown, even were she again inclined to 
revolt, had been so emasculated by the treaty of Plersburg as to 
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possess little power to inflict mischief, and it would be found much 
more expedient to France to leave her as she was, politically help- 
less, than to overgorge some favourite state with her dominions, 
who might, at the first reverse of the Emperor, join the allies, 
and conduce to his overthrow. The interest of Napoleon was to 
keep Germany fractionally weak. If Austria disappeared from 
the map, the states fed with her dominions would inherit her pride, 
and aim at an independent policy. Many Austrias with Count 
Stadions at their head, would reappear under other forms; and, 
instead of the alliance of one of the oldest states in Europe, which 
would cover the nakedness of a new empire with the venerable 
dignity of six centuries, he would find himself beset by parvenu 
powers, irritating his flank, and ready to measure lances with him 
in the field. To second these artful representations, Maria Louisa 
was invited to the sombre gaieties at Schénbrunn. It was even 
whispered to Champigny, as Josephine could not raise up a heir 
to the Empire, that Francis IT. had no objection to become another 
Agamemnon, in case Napoleon felt disposed to cement the union 
of the two crowns by a closer alliance. Metternich knew with 
what difficulty Napoleon resisted the attractions of women; but 
these attractions, in the present case enhanced by a diadem by 
the side of which that worn by the proudest monarch might 
have lost its lustre, exercised irresistible potency. Metternich’s 
artful reasons were doubtless not without some weight in pro- 
ducing the mild treaty which succeeded ; but one glance of the 
youthful princess had more effect than all the verbose rhetoric by 
which it was preceded. The scene at Schénbrunn was the triumph, 
so often represented by poets and novelists, of feminine beauty 
over enraged passion panting for revenge. We are told that the 
story of Rowena and Vogenstiern is a myth too improbable for 
belief, and only to be found in the annals of Druid sagas ; but, 
with a little change in the minor details of dress and custom, the 
same drama will be found faithfully enacted at Schénbrunn in the 
nineteenth century. 

If Austria had hitherto failed to retrieve her position, the fault 
was not Metternich’s. The part allotted to him had been played 
with distinguished success ; but that part was only subordinate. 
Count Stadion had pulled the guiding rein, and frequently in a 
manner which had caused Metternich to remonstrate. The rash 
temper of Stadion, and the tempting offers of the Pitt and Per- 
ceval Cabinets had hurried him into precipitate measures. Aus- 
tria was in the position of old Rome when her fortunes were 
brought to the brink of ruin by the mad campaigns of Marcellus. 
But she found something more than her Fabius in Metternich. 
He was, at this crisis, in his thirty-sixth year, created Chancellor, 
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and invested with almost dictatorial powers in the state. But 
that state was only the shadow of its former self. It lay crushed 
beneath a load of debt, exhausted by internal war, despoiled of 
one-third of its dominions, and on every side entangled in the folds 
of that huge French Empire which extended its vast bulk from 
the Baltic to the Pyrenees. Buta few brief years sufficed Met- 
ternich to raise Austria from the lowest depth of its decline to 
the zenith of prosperity. In 1808, Austria had no more influence 
on external politics than the republic of San Marino. In 1813, 
she was the arbitress of Europe. ‘The principal means by which 
‘Metternich effected this great change, were the marriage of Maria 
Louisa with Bonaparte, which contributed to the Emperor's rash 
expedition against Russia; and the Fabian tactics of cautious 
delay and keen foresight which enabled hii to grasp the confused 
cards of that terrible game opened at Moscow and finished at 
Waterloo, to control its issues with luminous precision, ~apd 
direct them all to the aggrandizement of his country. 

Napoleon, after the treaty of Vienna, much as he was flattexed 
with the prospect of a family alliance with the House of Haps- 
burg, yet regarded that power in too cheap a light for his pur- 
poses, and naturally sought a new partner for his throne in the 
family of Alexander, whom he was so anxious to draw into his 
plans respecting the partition of Europe. The position of the 
three courts as regards each other was exactly what it was on the 
eve of the conference at Erfurth; with this difference, that Aus- 
tria’s interest now, much more than on any previous occasion, 
lay in detaching Bonaparte from the Russian union: for if that 
alliance had taken place, she must have sunk at once to a third- 
rate dependency. ‘The refusal of the mother of Alexander to ally 
her daughter with the fortunes of a military adventurer, was a 
windfall for Metternich ; as this step not only flung Napoleon 
back upon Maria Louisa, but led to that alienation between the 
two courts of Paris and St. Petersburg which Metternich since 
1806 had been industriously plotting to effect. As soon as the 
marriage articles were drawn up, the Austrian Chancellor con- 
ducted the Imperial Archduchess to the couch of the triumphant 
Lieutenant of Toulon. The Austrian Princess was doubtless in- 
structed by her wary attendant to seize every occasion to second 
his policy, and to widen the estrangement between Napoleon and 
the court of Russia. Nor were opportunities long wanting. The 
strict enforcement of the Continental blockade against British 
goods began to be relaxed in Russia and Holland. As Napoleon 
drove the father of the present French Emperor from the Dutch 
throne, and appropriated his dominions, because he chose rather 
to follow the advice of his merchants than the orders of his im- 
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“ perial brother, it was not likely that the French despot would ‘ i 
treat.the same conduct on the part of a power already grown un- ea 

steady to his interests with mild remonstrance. Alexander, in- a 

censed by the rapacity of the French agents, who had seized for 1 
similar contumacy the territories of his brother-in-law, the Duke aM 


of Oldenberg, would not yield an inch. The result was war to a 
the knife against Russia. So eager was Bonaparte’s resentment, 
he would not wait for early spring to open the campaign. The 
cities of Russia must be invaded in the depth of winter. Austria aa 
agreed to assist him with a contingent of 60,000 men. But Met- { 
ternich had no idea of allowing this force to brave the rigours of 
a northern winter in fifty-six degrees of latitude. He did not 
venture to suggest anything about the madness of fighting with 
the elements. ‘That was a combat in which he was only too glad 
to find the hot temperament -of the French rush to cool itself. 
= stipulated that, as Austria was not the principal, but 
sifply an auxiliary in the war, her contingent should form part 
of the army of reserve, and operate on the banks of the Vistula. 
It was also agreed that, in case of success, Francis should be 
rewarded for his assistance by the cession of Illyria. In case of 
failure, Metternich knew a greater prize awaited Austria; nothing 
less than the extortion of her old provinces, by the help of 
English subsidies, from the weakness of a prostrate empire. : 
Napoleon on this occasion, with mad infatuation, rushed into the i 
jaws of destruction. He allowed Prussia to make the same 
stipulations as Austria; and entered Russia in September, with 
an army of reserve composed of concealed foes, ready on the 
slightest reverse to assail his rear, and co-operate with the enemy 
in front to effect his overthrow. —The rawest recruit in the 1 
French levies might have fathomed the nature of the risks to Gia 
which France was so rashly committing her destinies. But the i 
Emperor was as effectually blinded by Providence as Paul on his 
way to Tarsus, and could not see it. 
The horrors of that fatal retreat through Mojaisk and Wiasma, 
to Smolensko, in the dreaty nights of a November, unparalleled 
even in that region for its biting frosts and overwhelming snow- 
drifts, when the half-famished French army was destroyed by the 
pitiless rigour of the climate and the attacks of an infuriated 
enemy ever assailing its flanks, spread throughout Germany a burst 
of sunshine. The monarchs of Prussia and Austria had no lack 
of popular enthusiasm to support their contemplated defection 
from the French cause. The whole German people rose to make 
merry over the grave of France. Of the 400,000 men whom 
Napoleon had led across the Dnieper, in all the pride of chivalry, 
hardly 25,000 returned to recount their disasters ; and these more 
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like groups of savage spectres pursued by the Furies than disci- 
plined soldiers retreating in the face of a civilized enemy. At 
this juncture, chivalrous Prussia, instead of resisting the progress 
of the Cossack horde, showed her heroic devotion to freedom by 
quietly marching her contingent over to the Russian ranks, and 
helping to annihilate the wasted remains of the ally whom she 
had sworn to defend. Metternich, more artfully, and without 
much seeming sacrifice of honour, instructed Schwartzenberg, the 
head of the Austrian contingent, to conclude an armistice, and 
return to Vienna. The occasion was critical. Napoleon had 
rushed to Paris, had raised 350,000 conscripts, and was expected 
to sweep through Germany with the strength of a whirlwind.. It 
was the interest of Austria yet to keep up a pretence of preserving 
her alliance with France. At the same time Metternich entered 
into secret understanding with the allies, and by means of Eng- 
lish gold armed every clown with a musket whose services he 
could press into the contest. 

The more completely to elude the vigilance of Napoleon, 
Schwartzenberg was sent as Envoy-Extraordinary to Paris, and 
some angry remonstrances of the Russians, got up expressly for 
the occasion, were shown by him to the Emperor, which ex- 
postulated with Austria for allowing her contingent to renew 
operations before the precise time of the expiration of the ar- 
mistice. But the fact is the Austrian contingent had only moved 
to retreat. It soon became evident to Bonaparte that the 
maneeuvres between the two armies was an idle show, designed to 
enable Metternich, under the guise of friendship, to push forward 
preparations of the most menacing hostility. On summoning 
the contingent to assume an offensive attitude, Napoleon was 
quietly told that the commander had received instructions to take 
his orders from Vienna, and not from Paris; that the circum- 
stances under which hostilities commenced had entirely changed, 
and Austria, if the war should continue, must engage in it as one 
of the principals, and not as auxiliary; but that she preferred 
peace, and would do her utmost to obtain it. In the meantime 
Metternich had secretly collected and equipped behind the moun- 
tains of Bohemia a force of 200,000 men. 

The fields of Liitzen and Bautzen which saw the raw recruits 
of France engage the veterans of Russia and Germany with such 
imminent risk of defeat, powerfully assisted the tactics of Metter- 
nich in raising Austria from a state of servile dependency to be 
the umpire of nations. During the last engagement, which 
ended in an armistice, a company of French hussars had fallen in 
with a Prussian escort, and intercepted a secret correspondence 
of Austria with the allies. Napoleon, who had replaced Count 
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Otto at Vienna by Narbonne, because that minister had suffered 
himself to be outwitted by the Austrian Chancellor, now in- 
structed his new envoy to charge Metternich with mistaking 
intrigue for politics, to menace him with demanding his pass- 
ports, and to represent the imperial forces at 800,000 men. But 
victory had fluctuated. The weight of a feather would now have 
sufficed to turn the scale between the combatants. And Met- 
ternich had at his beck an effective army, able singlehanded to 
cope with either party, and panting to revenge. on the one to 
which Austria was in reality hostile all the disasters that party 
inflicted on their country; Metternich, therefore, disregarding 
threats, looked at facts, and at once leaped into the seat of the great 
controller of European destinies. The allies knew that without 
Austria they were powerless, and offered everything to the cupidity 
of her minister. Bonaparte knew that if Austria joined the enemy 
he stood in imminent danger of being extinguished, and there- 
fore bid against the allies. But the star of the Emperor was on 
the wane. By the treaty of Trachenberg, Sweden had been drawn 
into the alliance ; and Wellington was driving the French out of 
Spain. Besides, the offers of the Emperor were not half so 
tempting as those of the allies, and they were regarded as insincere. 
It was evidently the interest of Austria to side with the allies: 
but she strove to extort from Napoleon’s fears by the pen what 
the allies were labouring to effect by the sword. Metternich 
talked largely about the duties of armed intervention, the neces- 
sity of placing the peace of Europe upon a durable basis ; but 
really meant nothing less than the reduction of France to its old 
limits, and that Austria should receive out of the dismember- 
ment of the Empire the lion’s share of the spoil. 

In reply to Napoleon, who pressed through his minister Nar- 
bonne for a specific declaration of Austria’s intentions, Metter- 
nich proceeded to the imperial quarters at Dresden, bearing a 
holograph letter from the Austrian Emperor. The extraordinary 
interview which ensued lasted half a day; nor are the details, 
embalmed in the simple narration of Baron Fain, who was pre- 
sent as Metternich’s secretary, wanting to posterity. Bonaparte, 
as soon as the envoy was admitted, eschewing all conventional 
preludes, went directly to the point. ‘Well, Metternich, your 
‘Cabinet wants to make capital out of my misfortunes. The 
‘ great question for you to decide is whether, without fighting, 
‘you can exact profitable conditions from me, or if you are to 
‘throw in your lot with my enemies. Well, we will see. Let us 
‘treat. What do you want?’ Metternich replied in a sentence 
which, for clearness of meaning, might be compared to one of the 
Thames’ fogs, that Austria desired nothing but those moderate 
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measures which justice inspired, and would take up the position 
dictated by equity. ‘Speak more plainly,’ said the Emperor. 
* Come to the point. All I want is your neutrality. I am an 
£ old soldier, and know better how to break than bend. Will you 
“take Illyria?’ At the rejoinder of Metternich, who, in a cloud 
of diplomatic euphemism, demanded the restoration of the old 
condition of Europe and the guarantee of peace under the egis 
of an association of independent States, Napoleon burst into a 
torrent of fury. ‘In fact, you want Italy; Russia, Poland; 
“Sweden, Norway; Prussia, Saxony; England, Holland, and 
* Belgium ; and Austria wishes me to agree to these conditions 
‘without unsheathing the sword. The demand is an outrage. 
* You urge moderation, and want to dismember the French Em- 
‘pire. My father-in-law might have left some one else to 
* patronize such a project. How much gold, Metternich, has 
«England given you for this?’ During these ebullitions Napo- 
leon paced the room with hurried step; laid down and took up 
his hat; muttered broken sentences between his teeth, and show- 
ered a volley of furious glances on the envoy, who remained as 
cold and collected as a statue. But the prey was taken in his 
foils, and Metternich could regard its idle chafing with stolid 
curiosity. At the end of half an hour's silence, the Emperor 
became less agitated, and dropped his hat, to allow Metternich 
an opportunity to relax the stiffness of his demeanour, and revive 
the conversation. But the envoy was not, as the Emperor ima- 
gined, the same pliant personage who stood before him the 
representative of humbled Austria after the peace of Presburg. 
He would now neither stoop nor speak ; and the Emperor, having 
picked up his hat, deemed it expedient to assume a more gracious 
tone. ‘Illyria!’ exclaimed the monarch, holding out his hand 
to Metternich, ‘is not my last word. We can make better terms. 
Consult your court, and let me hear. But the hat incident 
alone might have revealed to a less astute observer than Bona- 
parte that Austria held his fortunes cheap, and was as much com- 
mitted against him as the most inveterate of his enemies. It 
was the first time in the annals of sovereignty that an emperor 
was known to stoop in the presence of foreign envoys. But 
Bonaparte, who was a novice in the arts of courts, placed a rash 
confidence in his alliance with Francis II., and could not bring 
himself to believe that he would aid the allies to impair a crown 
which his daughter wore. Bonaparte looked upon the marriage 
as a family compact, and not as a sacrifice to which Austria had 
recourse to save her from social extinction. Tothis overweening 
confidence, which deceived him to the last, Napoleon always at- 
tributed his overthrow. 
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As Metternich’s preparations for the final struggle were not 
complete, he proposed a prolongation of the armistice to the 10th 
of August, and a mock congress at Prague. Of this congress 
he was elected President. Caulincourt, Napoleon's minister, 
wished at once to proceed to business, but was overborne by the 
representatives of the allies, who wasted the time in prelusive 
debates about rights of precedence and idle matters of form and 
routine, until the evening of the 7th. On the following day, 
Austria proposed, as an ultimatum to France, the division of the 
Duchy of Varsovia between Russia and Prussia; the indepen- 
dence of Hamburg and Lubeck; the reconstruction of Prussia 
with a frontier on the Elbe ; the cession of Illyria to Austria ; the 
dissolution of the Helvetic Confederation, and a guarantee that 
the limits agreed upon should not be altered unless by the com- 
mon consent of all the Powers. Napoleon’s reply, which con- 
ceded some points, but modified others, did not arrive till the 
night of the 10th. But Austria had gained her point. She had 
her forces in readiness, and before sunset had sided ostensively 
with the allies, and declared war. 

To do Metternich justice, whatever deception he may have 
practised on Napoleon, he did not desire his complete overthrow. 
After the terrible reverse the Emperor experienced at Leipsic, and 
when the allies in the north of France were co-operating with 
Wellington, already debouching on the south, Metternich wrote 
to Caulincourt, pressing him to urge his master to accept the 
conditions of the allies before it was too late. The fact is, he 
dreaded the preponderance which Russia would immediately pos- 
sess in the councils of Europe, if the troops of the Czar were to enter 
the French capital and dictate the abdication of the Emperor. 
But Napoleon, deluded by a few ephemeral successes, revoked the 
powers to treat he had conferred on his minister, and again 
trusted his fortunes to war. He appears to have had in his 
mind the desperate case of Frederick the Great, and thought 
that by holding out to the last some misunderstanding between 
his enemies might similarly effect his deliverance. The capitu- 
lation of Paris, however, left him no alternative but to abdicate. 
Metternich and Francis II. arrested their course at Dijon, think- 
ing it unseemly to enter as victors the capital of a kingdom over 
which their daughter presided as regent. But the weak Arch- 
duchess was reclaimed by her parent. It was represented to her 
that Napoleon was no Scipio; that he was indifferent to her per- 
son; that his affections were engrossed by other women; and 
that, for the sacrifice of an imperial throne which had been erected 
on the ruins of her House, she should have a principality in Italy. 
Maria Louisa had married the Emperor, and not the man; but 
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the Emperor was defunct, and it was for the honour of her House 
that she should assume the state of widowhood. Metternich 
belonged to a church which regards the marriage-bond as indis- 
soluble, and which accords separation a mensé only under cer- 
tain very rigorous conditions: but by what casuistry he could 
reconcile it to his conscience, first, to throw a bait in a king's way 
and lead him to put away his wife, in order to accept the princess 
whom he offered, and then, on a sudden reverse of fortune, which 
he had mainly conspired to bring about, to estrange the affections 
and detach the person of that princess from her husband, has, in- 
deed, never been sufficiently explained to us. 

By breaking up the family of Napoleon, even to the separation 
of the mother from the son, Metternich aimed at the extinction of 
the dynasty. He, however, felt insecure at the assignment of 
Elba to the fallen Emperor as a principality, and represented 
how easily Napoleon might effect a landing on the adjacent coast, 
and upset all their fancied schemes of security. Indeed, the 
bare supposition of Bonaparte reassuming power in France was 
a terrible bugbear to Austria; for if the captive had once 
more got the House of Hapsburg within his grasp, that House 
would doubtless have paid the forfeit of its treachery by igno- 
minious extinction. Metternich, to set these hideous fears at 
rest, proposed St. Helena. But Alexander had pledged his 
word ; Bonaparte had already entered upon his exile, and to 
change his retreat in the sunny waters of the Mediterranean for a 
solitary prison in the African ocean, would have been a breach of 
faith on the part of the contracting Powers which would have 
roused the indignation of Europe. ‘Ihe object which Metternich 
sought was obtained through the realization of the very doubts 
which he feared. The eagerness of Napoleon to avail himself of 
the dissensions between Austria and Russia enabled Metternich 
to wrench the South of Italy from the hands of Murat, to confer 
the crown of Naples on a Bourbon viceroy, and to chain his chief 
adversary to that rock from which he continues to excite the 
sympathies of posterity. 

Metternich was now in his element. The roar of cannon had 
ceased. Instead of contending with kings at the head of flaming 
armies, he had simply to sit in his curule chair, with the maps 
‘of kingdoms at his feet, and arrange with a staff of diplomatists, 
of whom he was the acknowledged head, the future divisions of 
Europe. The spoil that was to full to the lot of Austria he had 
taken care to secure by express stipulation as a reward for 
deserting the cause of Napoleon. Hardly without a word of 
dispute, Austria was allowed to resume her old frontiers from 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, to seize Gallicia, to appropriate the 
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Tyrol, Italy, and Illyria. England, the most constant and in- 
veterate of Napoleon’s enemies, who had raised loans without num- 
ber, and rushed into coalitions without thought ; who had hunted 
Napoleun’s marshals out of Spain ; who had supplied the subsidies 
by means of which Alexander annihilated the old legions in their 
flight from Moscow, and Schwartzenberg struck down the new 
levies on the fields of Leipsic ;—England, who had snatched the 
laurels of the final triumph at Waterloo, asked nothing for 
herself, and does not seem to have got the little she- demanded 
for others. Castlereagh was instructed to propose the annexation 
of Lombardy to Piedmont, and the extension of the line of 
Sardinia to the Adige. He was also to preserve the Duchy of 
Warsaw from the grasp of Russia. But Metternich allowed 
Russia to seize what remained of Poland, on condition of the 
Czar’s acquiescence in his spoliation of Upper Italy. It required 
no great effort on the part of Metternich to convince Castlereagh 
that France, on the side of Italy, was sufficiently guarded by the 
Alps ; that a Lombardo-Sardinian kingdom would interfere with 
Austrian preponderance in the Peninsula; and that with Austria's 
preponderance in the Peninsula was bound up England's supre~ 
macy in the Mediterranean. Indeed, this part of the argument 
has, even in our day, lost none of its effect; and the party to 
which Castlereagh belonged can still produce no other reason than 
the same selfish appeal which convinced the judgment of that 
profound statesman, for damping the ardour of the English people 
in favour of Italian nationality. 

The treaties of Vienna, though the most desperate efforts have 
been made by English diplomatists to embalm them as monu- 
ments of political wisdom, are fast becoming as dead as those of 
Westphalia. In fact, they should be got under ground with all 
possible dispatch ; for no compacts so worthless, so wicked, so 
utterly subversive of the rights of humanity, are to be found in 
the annals of nations. They reflect the tortuous policy of the 
minister who presided over their formation, who sought in them 
the aggrandisement of his country, and allowed no law, human 
or divine, to stand between him and that object; who, by their 
agency, arrested the growth of prosperity in other nations, that. 
his own might flourish, and was content to establish the great- 
ness of the dynasty which he served on the decay of civilization. 
Nations, no more than individuals, can reap any lasting benetit 
from each other's misfortunes. The international relation, to be 
of durable service, must be founded on the interchange of mutual 
benefits and the advancement of the general interests of 
humanity. A wise statesman would scorn empire based upon 
the privations of the governed and the degradation of conter- 
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minous States. But the fine sentiment of Fénélon, that he was 
a greater Frenchman than a Periguian, but a greater cosmopolitan 
than a Frenchman—a sentiment which ought to be inscribed in 
the cabinet of every minister—was completely inverted by Met- 
ternich. He was a greater imperialist than a cosmopolitan, and 
a greater Austrian than an imperialist; but there was none of 
the three he was not prepared to sacrifice for the interest of the 
single family of Hapsburg. Having decreed that the interests of 
that House was incompatible with the progress of humanity, he 
stoutly resolved that humanity should move backward. Italy 
and Poland were consigned to perdition. The great law of 
nationalities, so completely subverted in the consolidation of the 
Austrian Empire, was attempted to be erased from the face of 
Europe. Russia wanted Finland; and therefore Sweden and 
Denmark must partake of the weakness of Austrian rule, and 
stretch their sceptre over conflicting races. Denmark, for giving 
tp Norway to harass the Swedes, was indemnified by a demo- 
eratic province of Germany, which has embowelled its factitious 
parent in return. Ultramontane Belgium was thrown into the 
arms of evangelical Holland. The Poles resumed their old 
place under three masters. Alsace and Lorraine, formerly 
integral parts of Germany, might, united with Baden, to which 
they had close affinities, have formed a compact State. Both 
parties clamoured for the union ; but these provinces were over- 
tun with liberal ideas, and would have assisted Baden to oppose 
Austrian despotism in the Confederation: they were, therefore, 
annexed to France. The thirty-five German courts were dug 
up out of the past with scrupulous care, that Austria might 
stretch her giant bulk over their petty principalities, and awe 
them into quiet submission. The medieval policy was restored 
in the Italian peninsula, and the people, in its fragmentary 
states, swept back to a worse condition than that in which they 
were at the commencement of the last century, that they might 
sympathize with the blessings of Austrian dominion. But the 
animus of the Congress must be viewed in the dispute concerning 
Saxony, which Prussia endeavoured to seize. Metternich had no 
love for the Bonapartist who wore its crown; but its annexation 
would have made Prussia a match for Austria: he therefore 
opposed the step on the ground of its injustice. For Prussia to 
seize Saxony would be robbing a monarch of his kingdom 
because he had kept the pledge which Prussia had given to 
Napoleon, as well as himself. Metternich had no objection that 
Prussia should seize a part, as a reward for the violation 
of her engagements. The glaring injustice of confiscating 
the whole did not apply to taking a slice, provided Prussia 
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used her knife with moderation. Hardenberg replied for his 
kingdom by publishing tables containing the number of leagues 
of territory and amount of inhabitants which had been appro- 
priated by Austria out of the spoils of the French Empire; by 
showing that she had snatched more than fell to her share, and 
insisting upon the necessity Prussia was under to emulate her 
rapacity. Metternich did not attempt to question the validity of 
this line of argument, but simply busied himself in refuting the 
accuracy of the figures, and proving that Prussia had already 
seized as much of the spoil as himself. ‘The fact is, the Congress 
of Vienna was a mere scramble among Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, for the numerous States which the fall of Napoleon left 
in a state of dissolution. National interests or political justice 
were only thought of to be violated. ‘There, mutual concessions 
were only licences to inflict wrong. The whole of Metternich’s 
future life was a constant struggle to perpetuate the very un- 
natural state into which he had contrived to plunge the greater 
portion of Europe. When thoseefforts at last proved unavailing ; 
when he saw each rafter of the system give way with a crash 
beneath the pressure of public opinion; when he heard the roar 
of French cannon amidst the jubilee of an entire people, announce 
the doom of his House in Italy—he must have had strong mis- 
givings as to the worthlessness of the objects on which his life 
had been spent. He might have recurred to the far different 
results with which history had inspired the bright visions of his 
youth, when, beneath the sunny beeches of Strasburg, he deplored 
with Constant the retribution which a similar policy to his own 
had brought on the Spanish branch of Hapsburg, when he traced 
the etfects of the same selfishness and intolerance he was about 
to practise in the downfall of Venice—in the servitude of the 
tetrarchy of States which divided Greece, and from the grave of 
Rome pointed at the spectre of Carthage. 

The year 1814-15 was the busiest of Metternich’s life. 
Besides presiding over a congress which, for the magnitude of 
the questions it discussed, is unrivalled in human annals, he had 
to construct a new Federal Union, and coerce the thirty-five con- 
flicting interests of Germany, through the agency of an assembly 
hardly representing one-sixth of their number, into its adop- 
tion. The two works proceeded with equal step. One part of 
the morning was spent in sharp altercation with Hardenberg and 
Nesselrode, or in exchanging diplomatic assurances with Talley- 
rand: another in receiving deputations from the minor German 
States who had no deputies at the conclave, and establishing 
upon a most indisputable basis how much it was to their interest 
that they should club together their contingents, in order to place 
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at the disposal of Austria a new army of 300,000 men. The 
objurgations of the liberal portion of the States were loud: their 
legates filled the antechamber of the Minister, and clamoured for 
guarantees, which he had to show were either useless or imprac- 
ticable. Yet the task went swimmingly forward. The day after 
the Treaties of Vienna received their final signatures, the new 
Germanic Confederation was announced as part of the public 
law of Europe. 

Metternich, in providing Germany with a new constitution, 
no less than at the congress, perverted a golden opportunity of 
achieving lasting benefits for a great section of his race into the 
purposes of Hapsburg aggrandizement ; though many collateral 
advantages arose from his work, which he had the tact to put for- 
ward as the principal motives which impelled him to execute it. 
The resuscitation of the old German Empire, which Bonaparte 
had destroyed at Presburg, could have served no useful purpose. 
It gave Austria an empty title, but no real security, while it left 
Germany a prey to intestine divisions, which led great monarchs 
to involve her States in their quarrels, and turn her fields into an 
arena for the trial of the strength of their respective armaments. 
The lesser States, incapable of resisting the assaults of the greater, 
afforded only a bait to tempt their cupidity. Hence Germany, 
before the Confederation, may be said to have been the battle- 
field of Europe; the coveted prize which either provoked its 
wars, or gave them a more fatal direction. Her territory formed 
a sort of debateable land, into which Gustavus Adolphus rushed 
to defend religious freedom, Frederick to anticipate the dreaded 
partition of Austria, and revolutionary France to convulse and 
overturn the -world. It is not too much to say that, had Germany 
been united by a strong federal union, that the wars with the 
French Empire would have been diminished of much of their 
virulence, and that the Thirty Years’ War, and the Sicilian wars 
could never have been fought. For the belligerent States would 
not only have been restricted from attacking each other, but they 
would have thrown on their frontiers a colossal force, which, in- 
stead of being used for aggressive purposes, would have rolled 
the tide of war far from their territories, and operated to secure 
the peace of Europe. We in our own age have seen the effects 
of this military league ; when, in 1831, Germany, wedged between 
France and the rest of Europe, prevented the great Powers which 
flanked her territories from attacking each other; and when, 
hardly four months ago, an Emperor, glutted with victory, was 
induced to sheath his sword on the plains of Solferino, through 
fear of provoking the hostility of a people who could send 300,000 
men to defend their interests in the field. It has been frequently 
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alleged, in extenuation of the Treaties of Vienna, that they pre- 
served the peace of Europe for forty-five years. But this is an 
egregious error. These treaties, in reality, have led Europe to 
the verge of numerous outbreaks; and if the flame has only smoul- 
dered in the crater, or been arrested after a sudden spirt of 
violence, the result is owing to the Germanic Confederation. 

But little credit is due to Metternich for turning the disrup- 
tion which had previously been the great stimulant to European 
wars into a powerful organization for their repression. Had he 
not been in the way, Germany would have been environed by a 
military barrier as strong as he erected, while the internal rela- 
tion of the States would have secured independent action, and 
the problem of German unity been solved upon the basis of 
national representation, equal rights, homogeneous laws, and free 
institutions. The ground was already cleared, and the evils of 
the old state of things pointed so forcibly to their remedy, that 
the States would have been blind, indeed, had they not turned 
the occasion to account. But Metternich framed the provisions 
of the compact so artfully, as to place the interests of the States 
at the command of the two great military monarchies, and con- 
vert the resources they supplied for their external defence into 
a means of extinguishing the germ of constitutional ideas within 
the circle of the Union. There was no executive, because there 
were no abiding Jaws for an executive to enforce. The Germans 
demanded what indeed had been repeatedly promised them for 
shedding their blood so profusely in the Napoleonic wars, a 
national government to regulate a federative compact, including 
a free commercial code, a common system of finance, a uni- 
form body of legal jurisdiction, and a national army, which would 
not only throw a military guerdon round their frontier, but 
protect the development of those free constitutions which the 
leading States had pledged themselves to inaugurate. They cer- 
tainly got the army, but it was for a far different purpose to that 
on which they had fondly reckoned. That army served to 
guarantee the safety of the retrograde courts from the violence of 
their subjects in breaking their liberal pledges. It also enabled 
Metternich with the machinery which the articles of the Diet put 
into his hands, to restrict the press, and suppress those ardent 
longings for constitutional reform which each political outbreak 
in surrounding countries never failed to communicate to the sym- 
pathetic nature of the Germans. In 1826, when the Greek war of 
independence gave the first impulse to liberal tendencies in re-or- 
ganized Europe ; in 1831, when the overturning of a dynasty in 
Paris menaced Europe with another war of revolutionary propa- 
gandism ; and again in 1835, when the Quadruple Alliance en- 
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kindled in the subjects of all liberal States a deep passion for re- 
presentative institutions, Austria, in conjunction with Prussia, 
strained the articles of the Diet to meet the exigencies of the 
occasion, and prevent the spread of the ferment in Germany. 
Refractory journals were suppressed ; foreign sheets of a liberal 
character prohibited, and the universities placed under galling 
restrictions. Baden, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria protested: but 
the representatives of the liberal States were overpowered by the 
votes which Austria and her great military neighbour could always 
summon to their assistance. It was at length discovered that, 
instead of a national confederation, Austria had palmed upon 
them a military league, which deprived them of the very advan- 
tages they had expected a national confederation to supply. 
Metternich was not content with having a federal army at his 
disposal to crush the liberties of Germany, he wished to place 
Italy, for a similar purpose, under the same contribution. The 
Italian courts were invited to form a league with Austria, as pos- 
sessor of Lombardo-Venetia, at their head, and raise a force to 
protect their mutual interests. In this sense the French Em- 
peror, in suggesting an Italian confederation, may be said only 
to repeat a phrase uttered by the great adversary of his House 
forty years before him. But, influenced by political jealousy, 
neither Victor Emmanuel I. nor Charles Felix would listen to the 
propositions of Metternich ; and the other States were too weak 
and insignificant to raise a force of any account. But if a mili- 
tary league failed, Austria could march quite as easily to her 
object by another route. She constructed and enlarged fortresses 
by which a small garrison of troops could overawe surroundin 
populations, and entered into secret stipulations with the Italian 
princes to occupy their territories when any outbreak, actual or 
suspected, menaced the policy of absolutism in the Peninsula. Thus, 
the famous quadrangle, the fortifications of the Adige, the citadels 
of Ancona and Venice, the fortresses of Piacenza and Modena, 
show in what spirit Austria was inclined to uphold her influence 
in Italy, and meet the progressive requirements of a people. Her 
position in Lombardo- Venetia, which Mr. Layard has not inaptly 
compared to that of an enemy encamped in a hostile country, 
would doubtless have necessitated these preparations, but the 
possession of Lombardo-Venetia was a bauble in comparison with 
the objects Metternich proposed by these measures to accomplish. 
His objects were nothing less than the conversion of all the 
courts in the Peninsula into so many satrapies of Vienna, and the 
direction of the ecclesiastical interests of the whole of Catholic 
Europe ; and these objects he not only achieved, but enjoyed up 
to a few months of his fall. From 1815 to 1846 there was nota 
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prince in Italy who did not feel that if Metternich withheld his 
hand, his throne would obey the laws of equilibrium as quickly as 
any other object whose supports were withdrawn ; and during the 
same period the reactionary policy of the Vatican was protected 
by the Austrian Chancellor against the protests of the united 
diplomacy of Europe. 

Had the Italian courts joined the league which Metternich 
proposed, they might have secured some shadow of independence ; 
but being left disunited to form their own terms with Austria, their 
isolation left them entirely at her disposition. Hence from the 
onset Metternich treated them far more cavalierly than any of the 
princes of Germany. Having no force by which they could keep 
their subjects in subjection but those drawn from Austria, he 
imagined the princes of Italy were her peculiar property, and 
could be deposed or set up according as it suited her convenience. 
When the young king whom he had placed upon the throne of 
Naples wished to be informed what course Austria would take in 
the event of his yielding to the clamours of his people for a con- 
stitution, Metternich quietly replied he would send an army 
to depose him. The trial for which Austria made such artful 
preparations soon ensued. Naples rose and forced Ferdinand to 
inaugurate the required reforms. Metternich summoned the 
representatives of Prussia, France, and Russia to meet him at 
Laybach, to enforce the principles of the Holy Alliance. From 
Laybach they adjourned to Troppau, in order to be nearer the 
scene of action, and invited Ferdinand to attend their council. 
That monarch could only allege constraint in extenuation of the 
step he had taken. The congress placed at his disposal an Aus- 
trian force, and sent him back to hang up the revolutionary 
leaders, and tear the constitution to pieces. The example of 
Naples, and the abdication of Victor Emmanuel, inspirited Sardinia 
to make similar demands. The crown prince, Carignano, in the 
absence of Charles Felix, proclaimed the new constitution from 
his palace windows. ‘The congress despatched another Austrian 
force to Turin, who dealt with the new constitution as expedi- 
tiously as their colleagues had done with that at Naples. ‘The 
crown prince sought safety in flight to a foreign land. ‘The 
abettors of the liberal movement were either summarily shot, or 
met with a lingering death in the dungeons of Mantua or Spiel- 
burg. Similar efforts to establish representative institutions, some 
years afterwards, in Parma, Modena, and the Legations, met with 
the same repression. Austria having restored the obsolete des- 
potisms, fenced them round with her bayonets, by the military 
occupation of their territories. The class of men hunted down in 
these tumults were not mere stump orators. Some were scholars 
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and statesmen who would have done honour to antiquity. Their 
features are reflected in the critical labours of Foscolo and Panizzi, 
and in the exquisite pathos of Pellico and Maroncelli. 

The insurrection of Spain, which had, according to Metternich, 
incited the commotions at Naples and Piedmont before it came to 
its maturity,* and the rise of the Greeks against the Ottoman, soon 
excited uneasiness among the European courts, which another 
congress, in conformity with the principles of the Holy Alliance, 
met at Verona to dispel. ‘The Cortes, by seizing Ferdinand, hin- 
dered him from following the example of his Neapolitan cousin, and 
furnished a pretext to the allied powers for sending a French army 
to Madrid. But opposition came from a quarter whence the 
congress least expected it. England, though in the hands of 
Tory ministers, was represented at the Foreign Office by a states- 
man guided by public opinion. Metternich, instead of leaning on 
the support of a sleek epicure, reeking with the fumes of the pre- 
ceding night's debauch, found himself confronted by a figure 
pale with intellectual vigils, who opposed every line of his policy, 
who loudly condemned the periodic meetings of courts of monarchs 
to prescribe laws to other nations, and fixed limits to their pre- 
tensions in this instance, which he defied them to surpass without 
encountering the hostility of England. This language was quite 
new to Metternich. He had seen England most eager to promote 
kingly confederacies against the revolutionary governments of 
France. He had seen her load herself with debt to impose upon 
the French people a government, the last they would have chosen, 
had they been unfettered in their choice. He therefore averred 
that, while most anxious to get rid of revolutions which menaced 
our own safety, we did not in the least object to those which 
imperilled the existence of our neighbours. But in this impeach- 
ment he lost sight of two principles, one of which he might have 
taken home to himself. The England which Pitt and Canning 
represented were two different entities. Pitt was the mouth- 
piece of a class whose fortunes were sunk in the war. Canning 
flung himself upon the broad interests of the nation. Tierney 
and Fox doubtless thought, in opposing Pitt in 1798 and in 1800, 
they were as much the exponents of England as their great an- 
tagonist, and would have had a much larger following had Parlia- 
ment reflected the national sentiment. Canning now was only 
compelling a Tory Cabinet to adopt the great principles which 
the Whig leaders enunciated a quarter of a century before, and in 
doing so, received the warmest support of their successors. Met- 
ternich attributed the inconsistency of a party to a people whom 


* Dispatch to Chateaubriand.—Congress de Verone, vol. i. p. 125. 
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that party misrepresented. Besides, the case comprised some- 
thing more than the simple putting down of a revolution. It 
involved the change of a policy resolutely persevered in for a 
century. England had buried two armies in Flanders, and strewed 
the Mediterranean with the wreck of five hostile armaments in order 
to hinder the union of Spanish and French councils. If in the 
recent contest we had spent 150 millions to get Napoleon out of 
Spain, it was quite as much in pursuit of our old policy of pre- 
venting the French court from dictating at Madrid, as from any 
dread of the menaces of an ambitious usurper. Was England 
now to expend her energies in bringing about that very alliance 
of two despotic crowns which she had spent the blood and crippled 
the resources of four generations to prevent ? Metternich should 
have remembered the defeat of Almanza, and the united glories 
of Zaragoza. He might have remembered that the policy of 
England with respect to Spain aimed at the ascendency of his own 
House; and that Austria had fought with England, and put for- 
ward her best energies to sustain it. But Metternich was too 
much over-ridden by the anti-constitutional furor to perceive that 
inconstancy was a taunt the least applicable to England, and the 
foremost of the numerous reproaches to which he exposed his 
country. 

In the differences between the Greeks and the Porte, and the 
bearings of the quarrel upon the interests of surrounding States, 
Metternich displayed a more keen-sighted judgment than any 
cotemporary statesman. If he did not attempt to solve the 
Eastern problem, if he left the fate of European Turkey, with 
all its complications, to be decided by his successors, he at all 
events drew the attention of European governments to many 
elements in the business which they seemed disposed to overlook. 
The Greeks he treated as carbonari, not simply because they were 
in arms against their rulers, though that probably would have 
been enough for him; but because he viewed in them the agents 
of a despotism which was not very congenial to his own. The 
motive of Russia in the Greek war was as plain to Metternich as 
that of a cat when it goes into the dairy. But Mr. Canning was 
a simple-hearted man, and even took monarchs for what they 
represented themselves to be, when their language coincided with 
his sentiments. He saw one despotism wishing to ally itself 
with constitutionalism in order to oppose another despotism 
which was coquetting with revolution; and he thought the occa- 
sion should be turned to the advantage of constitutionalism. 
He therefore embarked the fortunes of this country in a cruise 
for Russian interests, and steered the vessel of the State upon 
rocks from which she was only rescued by a marvellous chapter 
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of political accidents and a Titanic struggle. But the errors of 
Canning were not peculiar to the minister. While seeking to 
realize the dreams he cherished at Eton and Christchurch, he was 
carrying out a policy which answered the demands of the fore- 
most spirits of his time, and satisfied the prejudices of his 
country. 

The current against the Turks had set in so strong in England, 
as to seem to partake of that animosity which helped Conrad 
over the walls of Askalon, and urged Richard to storm the tur- 
rets of Acre. From the days when Catherine drove the Turks 
out of the Ukraine, and chased them across the Euxine, every 
class of English politicians had regarded the Russian legions in 
the light of heroic Crusaders. Their armaments against the 
Turks were so many spontaneous offerings of a gallant nation at 
the shrine of civilization. Even so advanced a statesman as Burke 
very comfortably denounced the Turks as barbarians, with whom 
no terms ought to be kept, and urged that it was our duty to 
assist in the work of their extermination.* Fox, also, in ex- 
changing compliments with Catherine II., could eulogize her as 
the chastizer of a race of savages who had proved the pest of 
Eastern Europe. The struggles of the Greeks, while awakening 
the remembrance of traditions which reflected shame on their 
degeneracy, gave these virulent feelings a far more powerful 
direction. The revolt must be fed with arms and accoutrements. 
The Russians must be stimulated to send an army to the Balkan. 
Our fleet, united to that of the arch-enemy of the Sultan, must 
anchor beneath his seraglio. The time had at length arrived 
when the Mussulmen were even to be driven across the Tigris, 
and pursued to their original settlements in Crim-Tartary. The 
destruction of the Ottoman navy at Navarino, and the capture of 
Adrianople which followed these measures, were esteemed na- 
tional blessings. Hobhouse and Mackintosh spoke in the Com- 
mons as if they were on the point of proposing a national 
thanksgiving ;t and Holland, in the Lords, thought the time 
had come for every freeman to rejoice over the grave of Turkish 
power in Europe. It is to the credit of Metternich that he 
opened the eyes of our statesmen to the precipice on which they 
were dancing with such blind security. England by him was 
taught to regard the little kingdom she had planted round the 
Athenian Acropolis as the vanguard of a despotism not less 
savage than the Sultan’s, and which threatened to replace the 
sluggish friendship of his alliance by a vigilant hostility most 
fatal to her interests. Turkey at once became as much an object 


* Hansard, 1784. + Hansard, Feb. 14, 1828. 
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of our fostering care as it had been of our relentless hostility. 
He stopped the march of Diebitch on Constantinople. He in- 
duced the cabinet of Wellington to place itself between the Rus- 
sian. general and the Porte, and to assist him in reducing those 
pretensions which, if ceded in their full extent, would have placed 
the Ottoman dominions at the feet of their savage adversary. 
In the case of Mehemet Ali, he rescued the Porte from the 
clutches of an audacious vassal backed by the support of France. 
During the Crimean invasion it was the fashion to decry Austria 
for her supineness in the war. But it was forgotten that the 
contest owed its commencement to her admonitions ; that the Rus- 
sians had crossed the Pruth in 1828, with the encouraging smiles 
of British statesmen; and that, had it not been for the coun- 
sels of the statesman who was the prop of her House, Russia, 
instead of encountering the hostility, would have been carried in 
the arms of England to the gates of Constantinople. 

The events which led to the second downfall of the Bourbon 
dynasty were not unappreciated by Metternich, though the con- 
sequences of their success took a direction which he failed to 
anticipate. It is singular that the success of the French court 
in their Spanish politics should in two succeeding reigns have 
committed the government to a despotic policy which stimulated 
a popular reaction, and led them to evince that overweening con- 
fidence and recklessness in their measures which overturned the 
throne. Metternich, who went to the French capital in 1825, to 
recruit his wife's health, was himself a witness of the violent 
acrimony with which the measures of the Villéle Ministry was 
assailed by the press, and the power which the press exercised 
over the minds of the people. That power, in Metternich’s eyes, 
seemed to dwarf the authority of the minister, and made him 
exclaim, were he not Prime Minister of Austria, he would be a 
journalist at Paris. The restrictive measures which followed 
upon his return to Vienna he approved, but intimated to the 
government his fears that they were proceeding too quickly. 
Were Polignac more alarmed, he avowed to the French envoy, he 
would be less alarmed. With his habitual prescience, he flung 
reinforcements into Italy, made the tackle of his government 
tight, and prepared for the worst. When the blow fell, he re- 
ceived Louis Philippe's ambassador with good grace; the dis- 
covery of Charles X.’s complicity with Russia’s scheme of Turkish 
spoliation having somewhat mollified his antipathy to a throne 
erected upon barricades. Metternich might reasonably abate 
some little of his hatred for liberal government, in presence of a 
despotism which he had raised from the dust, conspiring with 
another despotism in order to eat up their mutual ally and pro- 
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tector. He, nevertheless, ventured to offer Louis Philippe some 
advice about the necessity of returning to a conservative policy, 
little dreaming, when that monarch came to act upon it, that he 
would not only secure his own fall, but drag down his adviser 
along with him. 

There was, however, a revolution which, as it was bloodless, 
and not ‘accompanied by the roar of cannon and glistening 
bayonets, almost escaped his attention. Yet that revolution, in its 
consequences, proved far more momentous to the world and more 
fatal to his system than the vaunted insurrection at Paris. Poli- 
tical power in England had passed from the hands of a clique 
into the hands of the nation. The Whigs, after an eternity of 
wandering, had returned to Downing-street. The foreign rela- 
tions of the country, as well as its internal politics, were to un- 
dergo complete revision. No mercy was to be shown to despots. 
There was to be a regular crusade in favour of constitutional 
governments. And, in truth, the condition of Europe presented 
ample field for speculation. Central Italy had risen against its 
rulers: Poland was skirmishing with Russia: Belgium was in 
deadly strife with Holland: Portugal was endeavouring to cast 
out Don Miguel ; and Spain was in the throes of a convulsion 
produced by family feud and a change in the order of succes- 
sion. It was evident Metternich would have to fight a tough 
battle in defence of every outpost of his policy. We divided 
Belgium from Holland: we lifted Donna Maria to the throne of 
Portugal: we tore out the sixth clause in the Treaty of Utrecht to 
keep Don Carlos from the throne of Spain: we got even Russia 
and France to unite with us in pressing reforms on the Papal 
Government at the accession of Gregory. On every one of these 
points, except the last, Metternich was irretrievably beaten. He 
brought all his tactics into play, at one time employing open 
foree, at another having recourse to artful disguise and secret 
machination. He upheld the old abuses in Italy openly at the 
bayonet’s point. He supplied Miguel and Carlos with money, 
with ammunition, with Austrian engineeers. He even endea- 
voured, with that concord so characteristic of despotisms, to slip 
an Austrian archduke, under liberal colours, on the throne of 
Poland, to the disparagement of Russia; but the Whigs, who 
probably knew what such promises were worth, or deeming the 
proposition—what it most likely was—a feint to detach England 
from her temporary understanding with Nicholas, and throw an 
apple of discord into the Congress then sitting in London, 
rejected the overture with the mercantile announcement that 
their hands were too full to attend to the business. Poland—we 
write the phrase in tears—was abandoned. But the Whigs of 
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the Reform era had achieved great results. They had inverted 
the whole Tory line of our foreign policy: they had accomplished 
the work which Tierney and Fox had foreshadowed, and which 
Canning had begun: they had enthroned constitutional politics 
in Europe: they had laid the foundations of that system of 
which to-day we behold such grand results in the achievement 
and consolidation of the freedom of that nation to which Europe 
is indebted for its first lessons in refinement: they, moreover, to 
secure the expansion of their work and perpetuate its fruits, in- 
vited the contracting Powers to enter into mutual guarantees, 
and placed it under the shelter of the Quadruple Alliance. Met- 
ternich, who was surprised to find a party, whom he was taught 
by their opponents to regard as the tools of a bureaucracy, giving 
away kingdoms, subverting dynasties, and reparcelling out Europe, 
upon principles so utterly inconsistent with his notions of pro- 
priety, had recourse to his usual specific, and called a congress. 
He invited the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Russia to’ 
meet him at Muntzgrazten, with a view to concert measures to 
place some check on the dangerous spread of constitutional ideas 
in Europe. But the assemblage which met in the little Bohemian 
town was only a shadow of those over which Metternich had 
presided with such prestigeat Verona and Vienna; and the veteran 
diplomatist must have had some glimpse of the desperate straits 
to which absolutism was reduced, when he found its security 
rested upon his collusion with an emperor whom he distrusted 
and a monarch whom he despised. 

The separation of Holland from the Netherlands, which threw 
down the northern rampart against France, and the restoration 
of the female line to the crown of Spain, have been severely 
impugned by Tory reactionists as destructive to the true interests 
of England, and entirely subversive of those great objects which 
our ancestors lavished their blood and treasure to attain in the 

_ great War of the Succession. The accession of the present Emperor 
to the throne of France has surrounded the invectives of this party 
with a specious solidity, and enabled their historian, with increased 
plausibility, to turn the dissemination of constitutional doctrines 
into national calamities by which the Whigs have achieved the 
ruin of foreign countries, and undermined the security of their 
own. But these gentlemen reason as Tories always have reasoned ; 
as Charles I. reasoned before he invaded the Lower House to 
seize the five members; as James II. reasoned when he im- 
prisoned the seven bishops for refusing to read the declaration of 
indulgence. They reason as if princes still continued to be 
everything, and their people nothing: they reason as if there were no 
other controlling agent in Europe than the decrees of monarchs, 
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and as if those decrees were still regarded as the fiat of Heaven 
by trembling nations waiting with the dumb pusillanimity of 
sheep to be pinned up and fleeced, or led out to the slaughter, as 
it suited their convenience. They also proceed upon the assump- 
tion that the human mind has stood still for the last hundred 
and fifty years; that the foreign policy which was necessary in 
the days of Queen Anne has lost not a particle of its necessity 
in the days of Victoria. But the fact is, dynastic unions, which 
exercised so much influence a century ago, have ceased to be the 
preponderating motive in the alliance of States. That motive is 
now supplied by the complexional character of national institu- 
tions. When constitutional government was little known on the 
Continent, when it was in its infancy in England, it was, indeed, 
avery great matter for the Spanish despotism to amalgamate itself 
with the French despotism to crush that constitution. Butwhen one | 
or both of these countries possessed a free government, then the 
alliance or fusion of the courts would have remained powerless 
for mischief in the face of two people either united by free laws, 
or separated by antagonist institutions. Prussia is a far more 
powerful nation than Spain. Its religion and the character of 
its people are more in unison with the religion and the character 
of the people of England than those of Spain are with the 
French. It is also quite within the limits of probability, owing 
to the clause in the Bill of Succession, which practically limits 
the marriage contracts of the House of Brunswick to Germany, 
that at some not very distant period the possessors of the 
Prussian and English crowns may find themselves in the closest 
possible affinity to each other. Yet who ever heard, on that 
account, of a whisper that there was the least danger of the two 
nations conspiring to interfere with the well-being of their 
neighbours, or to destroy the peace or the liberties of Europe. 
With what ridicule Russia or France would have covered them- 
selves if they had interfered at the late nuptials of the Princess 
Royal with one who may already be considered the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, and insisted upon the insertion of a clause in the 
marriage articles to provide against so absurd a contingency. Is 
it for one moment to be supposed, had the Prince Regent, 
who now guides affairs at Berlin, been the consort of the Queen 
of these realms, and had he drawn the sword of Prussia in defence 
of Austrian claims in Italy, that he would have dragged us into 
the contest, unless to prevent him from committing so revolting 
an injustice? The supposition of such a conjuncture is not 
more improbable than that a drunken termagant should, at the 
beck of a foreign consort, ally a free people with the worst policy 
of French despotism, and in collapsed, but regenerated Spain, 
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mould a thunderbolt, to be launched against the shores of its 
liberators. The alliance was tried by Louis Philippe: but in 
turning it to the account of only a moderate Conservative policy, 
his crown snapt in twain. In comparing the political aspects of 
the present century with those of the centuries preceding it, we 
are not without hope for humanity. There has been great 
struggle, but there also has been great progress. It is true that 
two gentlemen in Hessian boots may yet meet in a little hut, 
and, during five minutes’ conversation, dispose of the strife of 
nations; but the growth of free States, as we have lately wit- 
nessed in Italy, has crumpled up their decisions as so much waste 
paper. No longer the intrigues of courts, or a family alliance, 
or the caprices of princes, can regulate the movements of 
European policy. The co-operation of States rests upon the 
broad basis of the character of their people, their community of 
social feeling, and identity of political interests. The selfish 
compacts of courts, as means eitherof despotic attack or defence, 
must be henceforward as the relics of an obsolete age placed by 
the side of that mailed cuirass and ponderous battle-axe which 
comprised the principal weapons of those generations who re- 
garded such alliances as the great arbiters of their destinies. To 
expose ourselves to the influence of a contiguous despotism in 
order to provide against the dangers springing from such com- 
pacts, would be as foolish an anachronism as to incur the attacks 
of a powerful body of artillery while we fortified our ramparts 
against the battering-ram and the ballista. 

But the features of the Whig Spanish policy is not as the 
Tories, whose indictment we have considered, would represent it. 
The Grey Cabinet did not surrender a policy which had furnished 
any adequate security for the uncertain advantages of a new 
Government; but they abandoned a policy which had proved 
utterly worthless, in order to prevent two despotisms from en- 
cumbering the people of the Peninsula, and menacing our 
interests in the Mediterranean. No one pretends that the treaty 
of Utrecht ever prevented that union of the French and Spanish 
interests which it was mainly designed to achieve. From the day 
that treaty was ratified, throughout the whole of the last century, 
the two courts had conspired to render it a dead letter. In 
diplomatic conferences the two crowns had only one voice: their 
ambassadors at St. James’s were each other's mouthpiece: their 
armies marched together in the field: their fleets encountered 
ours side by side in the Mediterranean. They blockaded the 
English fleet under Danby, at Portsmouth. Wherever the 
English sailor saw the Toulon corvette or the Brest frigate, there 
was the inevitable Spanish four-decker, with its fearful array of 
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portholes, threatening at a whiff to sweep him off his own 
element. Had the two crowns been united by a marital tie, some 
jealous pique, or discrepancy of humour, might, at moments, 
have suspended this marvellous unanimity. But, as matters 
stood, it proceeded upon principle so inflexible as to induce the 
belief that the two Governments had sworn to peril their 
existence to maintain it. This, doubtless, was the case. The 
Whigs, therefore, in tearing up the treaty of Utrecht, gave up 
nothing but a blundering piece of diplomacy, by which the 
Tories had frustrated the results of the Marlborough wars, and 
which had in reality produced the very object it was intended to 
defeat. They also secured our interests at Lisbon. For it is 
not to be supposed that, had Don Carlos mounted the throne of 
Spain, our Portuguese relations would have continued on their 
former friendly footing. The option of the Whigs lay on one 
side between a worthless guarantee and two despotisms bristling 
with hostility to English interests ; and on the other, two con- 
stitutional Governments, which, while strengthening the foreign 
alliances of England, would serve as an outpost to liberty along 
the southern coast of the Mediterranean. We not only think 
the Whigs were wise in making the election they did, but that, 
had they proceeded in the path their adversaries pointed out, they 
ought to have been indicted for high treason. For, in the suppo- 
sition that the opposite course had been followed, what would 
have been the case now? Instead of three despotisms domi- 
nating over Europe, there would have been five. Two of them 
would have possessed the naval arsenals of the Mediterranean, 
and another would have guarded the outlet. Would not the 
brains of those gentlemen who affect to cry out against the policy 
which has averted this disaster, drop down into their stomachs at 
that fall in the funds which must have been entailed by the 
prospect of the seizure of Gibraltar, and of our exclusion from 
the seaboard of Turkey and Egypt? Party interests have their 
legitimate sphere in the subjection of doubtful questions to the 
ordeal of ephemeral conflicts ; but they ought never to be allowed 
to assail the triumph of those great principles which form the 
outworks of the constitution. No discordant voice ought to be 
heard when the glory of the country is not only enhanced, but 
placed on securer foundations. But least of all should a historian 
attempt to cover with opprobrium a policy which future genera- 
tions will regard as constituting the pride and honour of England, 
and place his invective on enduring tablets, that he may blast the 
glory it was his duty to preserve. 

The severance of Belgium and Holland is included in the 
general case as constituting, since the restoration of the Napo- 
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leonic dynasty, a monopoly of blunders which ought to overwhelm 
the Whigs with confusion. But we are so obtuse as to be unable 
to appreciate this part of the argument. Is it supposed that two 
countries which were perpetually at strife can be less strong by 
applying their undivided energies to a generous rivalry in the 
arts of peace, than by wasting their energies in petty conflicts ? 
Is it supposed that a nation quarrelling with itself is a stronger 
rampart to set up against a united empire than two nations re- 
joicing in their own integrity, and resolved to strain every fibre 
to secure their independence ? As the most tempting bait that 
could be offered to the cupidity of a powerful neighbour would 
be the constant strife of two people on its borders, we should have 
deemed the most effectual means of extending French dominion 
to the banks of the Scheldt would have consisted in perpetuating 
the very rampart which the Whigs are accused of flinging down. 
Had the Belgians been indifferent to their independence, the cla- 
mour against the Whig policy would not have been entirely 
devoid of meaning. But in 1790 she had wrung her liberties by 
force of arms from Austria, and erected herself into a separate 
State under the name of the Seven United Provinces. If Aus- 
tria subsequently reconquered these saucy tributaries, on the very 
first occasion they deserted her sceptre, to fling themselves into 
the arms of her enemies. In 1792, and again in 1794, the popu- 
lation of the Belgic cities, singing the Ca ira, went forth to join 
the ranks of Doumouriez and Pichegru, that they might have an 
opportunity of paying the Austrians for the recent extinction of 
their freedom. Metternich’s father, writing to Lord Cornwallis, 
calls this fraternization the widest desolation of the time. How 
absurd to expect that the Belgians, who would not coalesce with 
the Austrians, to whom they were united by ties of social senti- 
ment and religion, would cherish greater sympathy for a race 
whose manners and religion they ridiculed. If the Austrians, to 
whom they were united by traditional feelings and historic associa- 
tions, could not keep them from the French, to expect the Dutch 
to do so, a people whom they hated and despised, was little short 
of madness. ‘The Whigs, therefore, in consulting the natural 
instincts of this people, gave them a constitution to be proud of, 
and franchises to fight for, instead of that rotten union which 
would have invited the attacks of an inconstant ally, and led 
them to fraternize with the first belted Gaul who appeared on 
their frontiers. Nor should we have heard a word of censure 
on the subject, were it not that the erection of a Belgian throne 
founded upon a successful street fight, gave umbrage to the party 
who have ever maintained that the people are the last persons 
to be consulted either with respect to the character of their 
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rulers, or the nature of their constitutions. It was sufficient to 
provoke the warmest indignation of these gentlemen that the 
inauguration of Belgian independence held out a prize to suc- 
cessful revolution, and completely quashed, in a most important 
instance, the mandate of those lofty personages with whom alone, 
according to them, remains the right of deciding how this globe 
is to be parcelled out and governed. ‘The clamour we have been 
considering is nothing else but the old Tory maxim of Divine 
right tricked out in the specious garb of anti-Gallic prejudice, to 
secure the sympathies of Englishmen. But in this case the 
argument is as bad as the principle it defends. It is the argu- 
ment that a discordant union of incongruous elements furnishes 
a greater bulwark against foreign invasion, than an alliance 
founded on the mutual guarantee of respective rights. Even if 
these gentlemen have no respect for the charters by which they 
enjoy their own liberties, it might at least have been supposed 
that the essential principles of that Christianity for which they 
profess so much reverence, would have led them to interpose be- 
tween the feuds of two conflicting people, and taught them, since 
they could not agree to husband their strength by separate 
action, that when the moment came in which their common 
liberties were imperilled, they might unite their forces and strike 
for their independence. 

But the trumpet of Tory politics, with regard to foreign con- 
stitutionalism, has come of late, by the fusion of parties, and the 
growing sympathies of the people for the liberation of oppressed 
nationalities, to deliver a very uncertain sound. While we are 
gibbeting the carcass of this rotten system, and preparing its 
tomb, the spirit transmigrates and suddenly assumes another 
appearance. It appears now that the danger which the Whigs 
have to fear is not from the reckless assaults of their adver- 
saries, so much as from that masked disguise of concurrence by 
which they seek to injure their measures under the cloak of 
patronizing them. In truth, the Tories have been brought to 
regard this subject, as they have come to regard everything 
else, with praise or blame according as it suits their conve- 
nience. While their historian is writing rhapsodies in Lanark- 
shire against the pursuit of a foreign constitutional policy, their 
parliamentary leaders on public forums are expressing their 
sympathy with that foreign constitutional policy. In writing 
within doors their favour is bountifully dispensed to Austria ; 
when speaking on the platform, their warmest feelings are with 
Italy. It is the same course which Mr. Disraeli, who is the 
archetype of this sort of conduct, followed, when he published an 
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anonymous satire on foreign constitutional liberty,* at the same 
time that he placarded the walls of Marylebone with a glowing 
panegyric on that constitutional liberty which he solicited the 
suffrages of that borough to represent. The country has re- 
cently been gravely assured by a party which has systematically 
reviled the foreign policy of its opponents during the last thirty 
years, that with respect to that foreign policy there can be no 
difference between them; and that, however much they may 
diverge on minor questions, yet where the foreign interests of 
the nation are concerned, they can only entertain one opinion. 
The recent fusion of parties has tended very much to screen the 
absurdity of these statements by placing them to some extent under 
the shelter of the Whigs themselves. When the Earl of Aberdeen, 
as head of a coalition Cabinet, gravely assured the Lords that the 
question of Liberalism and Conservatism involved a distinction 
without a difference—that all the acrimonious wrangling between 
him and the present Premier with respect to the foreign relations 
of England was a worthless logomachy, a Whig underling thought 
he would do his party great service by establishing the thesis, and 
issued a ponderous volume to prove that the Tory efforts in favour 
of foreign despotisms, and the Whig efforts in favour of foreign 
liberty, were only mutual parts of one consistent and harmonious 
policy.t The Whigs are in the position of a beleaguered body, 
who, while their best troops were defending their outposts, 
introduced disguised enemies into their camp to effect their 
overthrow. Nay, the folly of some of the party has gone so far 
as to force their antagonists into their own clothes, until the 
bewildered nation, when appealed to, hardly knows how to choose 
its friends from its enemies. During the late elections, the 
country was entreated not to entrust the work of reform to a 
party who, whatever might be their present professions, had 
spent their lives in checking its advance. We must confess 
our fears lay in another direction, and that we dreaded their con- 
tinuance in power because we knew of their secret sympathies 
with Austrian preponderance in Italy; because we knew that 
golden harvest, the seeds of which the Whigs had watered and 
planted, and which already stands ripe, inviting the sickle of the 
reaper, would, if entrusted to them, be trampled down ; because 
we knew that the shackles imposed by the Italian courts would 
* England and France is the title of the work, which was published by Murray 
about the period alluded to. A certain Baron de Haber, who had been Don 
Miguel’s banker, supplied the facts. But there can be no question about the 
aren e. 
F + Thirty Years of Foreign Policy. By the Author of Disraeli ; a Political 
Biography. 
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again have been riveted on their subjects, in order to slacken the 
-ardour for legislative improvements at home; because we knew 
that the ecclesiastical abuses on the banks of the Tiber would 
have been perpetuated to afford some covert for the ecclesiastical 
abuses on the banks of the Thames; because we knew that the 
sparks-of that vitality which, between the Alps and the Adriatic, 
is kindling into a new national life, would have been murderously 
stifled, and that the spirit of Italian liberty, like the ghost of 
Palinurus, would have again shrieked round the rocks of 
Miseno! 

Had the identity of the Tory with the Whig system of foreign 
politics been established in the same manner as asimilar attempt 
to prove the convergency of their home politics, by piecing to- 
gether the acts of different epochs, some kind of a case might 
have been made out: but even this would have been by no means 
strong. In 1703, the Whigs supported Marlborough to humble 
Louis XIV. In 1810, the Tories supported Wellington to humble 
Napoleon. In the succession wars, the Tories clamoured against 
the system of foreign subsidies and reckless coalitions. The 
Whigs, during the revolutionary wars, had recourse to similar 
invective. But here the analogy ends. In every other instance, 
previous to the resuscitation of the old Tory principles under 
Bute, both parties seem to have adopted those views with regard 
to English foreign relations which were most calculated to damage 
their adversaries, but with widely different results. The Tories 
forced the Whigs under Walpole into the Spanish war, about the 
Assiento contracts and the right of search, in which we reaped 
nothing but dishonour ; while they quarrelled with Chatham for 
sending Wolfe to the heights of Quebec, to cover the nation with 
glory. But there is this great clue to the seeming discrepancy of 
the general case, that while the Tories had recourse to Whig 
principles to attack liberty, the Whigs took occasional shelter in 
Tory principles to preserve it. Before the accession of George 
III., the means of both parties were often the same, but the mo- 
tives invariably opposite. But since Bute refused to anticipate 
the dreaded junction of Spain with France, at the request of 
Chatham, both the motives and the means have been in- 
variably opposite. The same hatred of despotism which 
induced the Whigs in 1695 to strengthen the prerogative and 
rush into coalitions, to preserve the country from the tyranny of 
the Stuarts, induced the Whigs in 1800 to oppose a similar 
course of action to preserve France from the tyranny of the 
Bourbons. The same hostility to freedom which led the Tories 
to extend the Orders of Council at the expense of the American 
colonies, induced them to restrict those orders when the Georges 
wished to obtain German securities against the Pretender. In 
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one case it was the means of despotism to secure liberty. In the 
other, the means of liberty to secure despotism. But in the in 
terim, whether we consider the attempt to enslave the Western 
States of America, or the establishment of the liberties of the 
Southern ; the restoration of a Bourbon to the throne of France, 
or the hunting of a Bourbon from that of Spain ; the support of 
a tyrant on the throne of Portugal, or the pulling of the same 
tyrant down; in every respect the two policies have been as 
distinct as light from darkness. 

Indeed, it would appear, as the Conservatives have appropriated 
the doctrines of their adversaries on home questions, the Whigs 
have been more zealous in promoting liberal institutions abroad, 
with a view of retaining the sympathies of the Radical party at 
home. Hence, it would not be too much to say that, where their 
principles are concerned, even in points of detail, the Opposition 
of the two lines of policy have become so sharply defined, that 
the affirmation of one leads to the contradiction of the other. 
The Whigs fitted out ships at Portsmouth to assail Don Miguel. 
The Tories threatened to seize those who hired ships for the same 
purpose as prisoners of war. The Whigs allowed Louis Philippe 
to carry off Don Miguel's fleet to Brest. The Tories interposed 
at Oporto to protect his slightest fishing-smack. The Whigs per- 
sisted in treating Miguel as a usurper. The Tories urged his 
recognition as lawful king.* The Whigs aid the equipment of a 
British legion to defend the Spanish Constitution against Don 
Carlos. The Tories denounce that British legion as a force of 
brigandary hirelings, and characterize the abrogation of the sixth 
clause of the treaty of Utrecht as an atrocious violation of the 
public law of Europe. The Whigs, by adroit procrastination in 
the Sonderbund war, hindered the absolute Powers from com- 
pelling the fifteen Radical States to place the interests of the Con- 
federation at the disposal of seven Conservative States. The Tories 
threw in their lot with those reactionary States, and stigmatized 
the Whig delay as an infraction of the first duty of diplomacy. 
On each of these points Metternich hailed the Tories as his 
friends, while he encountered in the Whigs his most determined 
adversaries. When the policy of this country coincided with 
that of Austria, England was in the hands of the Tories: when 
it differed from that policy, it was in the hands of the Whigs. 
Even in the matter of commercial restriction, the Whigs either 
abrogated or diminished the duties on French silk and fruits, 
bringing the apples of Provence within reach of the poorest in- 
habitant of Spitalfields. The Tories imposed those duties, even 
laying an embargo on foreign pears and cherries, as if the orchards 


* Aberdeen, Speech on the Affairs of Portugal, March, 1834, Hansard. 
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of Kent and Middlesex were the gardens of the Hesperides. 
When in geometry straight lines which diverge in opposite direc- 
tions can be made to coincide or produced till they meet, then we 
may not despair of a similar feat being performed in political 
philosophy. But there is something more in this business than 
‘speculative rights or material prosperity. Great lives have been 
sacrificed, and great reputations assailed. When Canning revo- 
lutionized South America; when he planted the banner of Eng- 
land on the heights of Lisbon; when he stood between dead 
Spain and living Portugal, and bade the plague of despotism be 
stayed,—his Tory colleagues turned their friendship into hatred, and 
hunted him to his grave. And it is still in our recollection how, 
when the now thriving plant of foreign freedom was in its blade, 
when storms seemed to menace its growth, the present Premier, 
being identified with every fibre of the system, was assailed with 
all the arrows of invective which the party who had killed his 
predecessor could, during four long nights’ debate, discharge at 
his breast. Those who place Aberdeen or Malmesbury in the 
same category as Palmerston, must mate Castlereagh with Can- 
ning, Fox with Perceval, Bute with Chatham, Bolingbroke with 
Walpole, and Shippen with Carteret. They must place the policy 
of Metternich by the side of the policy of Cavour. They must in 
Parliamentary debates invert all the relations of language: for 
concord they must take strife; for affirmation, denial; for pane- 
gyric, vituperation. They must draw out an indictment of murder 
against a party for killing a statesman for venturing to execute 
their own behests ; they must behold the same party endeavour 
to hurl his successor down the Tarpeian of public indignation 
for acts which, according to their showing, merited a triumphal 
chariot and a civic crown! 

But Italy is the field in which the two policies stand out in 
glaring contrast. If we would know the distinction between 
Whig and Tory principles, we must not take our seat under the 
gallery at Westminster, but mingle with the clever Tuscans and 
the facetious Modenese, who, however much, just now, we ma 
be perplexed at home about such matters, are not without a 
lively perception of the difference. If we would discount the 
value of those professions of zeal in behalf of constitutional 
freedom in Italy which the Tories have lately been so much in 
the habit of using, we must contrast the Blue-book on Italy 
issued in 1849, with the Blue-book issued in 1859, and trace the 
difference between a genuine article and its base counterfeit. We 
must take the Manchester politician, who has become so enamoured 
of Lord Malmesbury’s recent efforts as to prove false to the first 
partner of his principles, and ask him, as Hamlet invited his 
fickle mother, to gaze upon this medallion, then on that. In the 
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first place, the Tories gave Austria Lombardy, without so much 
as a paper stipulation for its liberty. They allowed Metternich, 
in 1819, to stifle in blood constitutional freedom at Naples and Pied- 
mont, without so much as a paper protest. All that Castlereagh 
averred at Laybach was that England was prevented by her laws 
from assisting in the business; but this asseveration was made 
in such a manner as showed that he and his colleagues wished 
the work good speed. The Tories allowed Metternich to spread 
that network of treaties over the Peninsula which linked each 
State to the car of his master’s despotism. They looked on with 
supine indifference as Austria transferred her troops from Rome 
to Naples, or from Piedmont to Parma, according as the sus- 
picions of the Prince, or the actual rising of the people, required 
their benign interference. They beheld Austria extinguish the 
Modenese constitution in 1846, with the same nonchalent feel- 
ings asif she had been appointed to do so by the same marvellous 
destiny which sometimes conducts them back to Downing-street. 
There was no protest, because the entire thing was completely 
in accordance with those genuine Tory principles which enforce 
upon the people unconditional submission to their prince, as the 
ruler whom God has placed over them. To protest against a 
friendly Power being called in to aid princes to effect that sub- 
mission, would, according to Tory principles, have been tanta- 
mount to protesting against the sun because that luminary rises 
at six during the vernal equinox and not at seven, or because he 
glows with more ardour when he passes through Libra than when 
he passes through Aries. 

Even in Earl Malmesbury’s case, when the sympathies of the 
nation were fully roused in favour of Italian nationality, the dis- 
guise of neutral Liberalism which the Minister assumed, to keep 
in with the national sentiment, was so poorly worn, as to be 
unable to conceal the skin of the Austrian which peeped out 
every moment under it. Sardinia was lectured for holding out 
encouragement to the Italian patriots. France was implored to 
lower her demands, and bring them as much within range of 
Austria’s acceptance as possible, though every one of those de- 
mands was perfectly rational, and ought to have been extorted 
from Austria at the sword’s point thirty years ago. The great 
object of the Minister was peace at any price—an ignominious 
peace, to be purchased by the lasting bondage of Italy, peace, 
with no other disturbance of statu quo than was simply sufficient 
to take the family of petty tyrannies off their rotten footing, and 
place them on a more enduring basis. A great crisis is sure to 
be mistaken by a little minister. As well expect the eye of an 
insect to take in the grand outline of Mont Blanc, as a narrow 
mind to expand itself to the conception of a colossal object. 
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The crisis before Lord Malmesbury was the regeneration of 
twenty-six millions of people from three centuries of thraldom. 
He viewed it as a petty quarrel between two gouty statesmen ; 
and he ran alternately to each with screaming entreaties to pre- 
serve peace, which he ought to have known was no longer pos- 
sible, and, even if possible, by no means desirable, with the 
maintenance of that statu quo upon which he so much insisted. 
Had his counsels been followed, and Austria and France patched 
up their quarrel on some wretched ground of expediency, Italy 
would not have stirred from its shroud, but have been once more 
quietly inurned, until some moral earthquake again exposed its 
ghastly appearance ; and its spectre left with that of Poland to 
haunt the conscience of the free nations of Europe. Yet for this 
policy, which ought only to excite our indignation, we have 
been invited to throw up our hats and express our huzzas! Lord 
Malmesbury possesses a coronet, and is in the enjoyment of broad 
demesnes, owing to the diplomatic services of his father. With 
his administration of these we have no wish to interfere. But 
that he should be deemed worthy on this account to dispose of 
the least coin which we contribute to the revenue, or direct in any 
way the foreign interests of this country, is even a grosser insult 
to the intellect than that iniquitous system of tyranny which he 
and his colleagues have in Italy so long, by their connivance, 

contributed to uphold. 
The Whig espousal of liberal politics on the other side of the 
Alps dates from their accession to office in 1831. When the 
Legations rose in that year they pressed reforms on the Pope, to 
which Metternich contrived the Pope should pay no attention. 
They also interfered, about the same period, to obtain for 
Parma that slight shade of liberalism by which the duchy was 
distinguished from surrounding States. But it was not till 1847 
that opportunities occurred which brought the whole weight of 
their influence into the Peninsula. During their first period of 
office, the attention of the Whigs was too much engrossed by the 
struggles in Spain, in Portugal, and the Netherlands, to employ 
itself about a country 1400 miles away, with much success. 
But Metternich having been beaten off these portions of the 
Continent, the time had at length come to achieve his final over- 
throw in Italy. We cannot say that Lord Minto was a wise 
agent. His selection was a gross instance of the old vice of the 
Whigs, who have been too much in the habit of regarding the 
State as a farm, to be exploited for their own and their kinsmen’s 
benefit. But it sufficiently shows the animus of the party, that 
one of their first acts, on their return to power, was to accredit a 
Minister to the Italian courts with a view to support their 
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governments against Austrian machinations, in carrying out 
those reforms of which Pius IX. had set so memorable an 
example. Metternich, alarmed at being assailed on ground 
which he deemed to be peculiarly his own, threw more than 
usual vigour into those thrusts which he was invariably obliged 
to aim against the present Premier on his return to the Foreign 
Office. Lord Palmerston cespatched a fleet to the Adriatic, 
and a convoy to the Mediterranean. Metternich threw forces 
into Ferrara, and instructed Count Buol to read the King of 
Sardinia a letter he had sent to the Grand Duke of Florence, 
stating he could not permit him to establish a civic guard in his 
dominions ; but that, if he persisted, he would occupy his territory 
with Austrian troops; and that it was his intention to occupy all 
the Italian States in a similar manner who had recourse to a 
liberal policy.* Lord Palmerston expressed his determination 
to Metternich to hinder the Italian States from being overrun by 
Austrian arms, or deterred by Austrian threats from entering on 
the path of legislative improvements. He particularly pointed 
out the independence of the Roman States—which Mr. Disraeli, 
in his last address to the Commons, charged the House not to 
meddle with—as an essential element in the case; and averred 
that the crowns of Great Britain and Sardinia having been long 
bound together by the ties of intimate alliance, Great Britain 
could not repudiate claims founded upon such grounds.t 
Metternich replied, through Diebrichstein, that the powers he 
sought to exercise in Italy had been permitted by the silent 
acquiescence of Great Britain for nearly half a century, and were 
founded upon rights guaranteed to Austria by each of the pro- 
tected States. His master had no pretensions to be an Italian 
power, but he had dominions beyond the Alps, which he knew 
how to defend, and that he intended to keep them. In the 
course of the dispute, Metternich asked Lord Palmerston{t what 
were his intentions in case Sardinia invaded Lombardy. The 
English Minister replied, he could not deal with speculative 
questions. But Metternich affirmed it was his duty to provide 
against emergencies, and ‘ not leave the future to the incalculable 
chance of universal disturbance.’ It is almost ludicrous to see 
him expostulating with the rising spirit of the time, and seeking 
at each step to sweep back the waves of that ungovernable tide 


* Abercrombie to Viscount Palmerston. Turin, Aug. 19, 1847. 
+ Lord Palmerston to Viscount Ponsonby. London, Sept. 11, 1847. 

+ Metternich to Diebrichstein, Aug. 2,1847. ‘ We place an important question 
of the day on the grounds of the simplest of all political bases. We desire to know 
whether the principal guardians of political peace share our views.’ That ques- 
tion was effectively answered by the cannon of Solferino, ; 
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which, after having driven him.out of every creek, at last 
advanced up to his own desk, and whelmed him in the general 
ruin. 

The loss of Metternich’s power in Italy, and the fall of his 
ascendency in the field of European politics, was accompanied 
with a rapid diminution of his influence nearer home. Met- 
ternich, in the administration of the internal affairs of Austria, 
had displayed the same profound sagacity he evinced in the 
wider regions of diplomacy. Though the Austrian Empire com- 
prises races as alien in blood, religion, and manners, as the most 
conflicting nations in Europe, all its heterogeneous populations, 
by the wily Chancellor, were moulded into one compact unity, 
and bound in ties of fealty to Vienna. This feat appears to have 
been accomplished by developing the national predilections of 
each, and playing them off one against the other. The Croats 
were set against the Bohemians; the Wallachians against the 
Ttalians; the Germans against the Sclavoniaus; and the Poles 
against each other. Metternich presided over a happy family ; 
and when he wanted a little dissension, he had no difficulty in 
producing the exact amount of discord required for his purpose. 
Joseph II. had tried to erase all national distinctions, and bring 
the different tribes in subjection to the German element, that he 
might create an Austrian people; but the attempt involved that 
sovereign in sore troubles, and brought the empire to the brink 
of ruin. Metternich was so convinced of the wisdom of the con- 
trary policy, that he had no scruple, when a province proved 
restive, to create a war of classes, and allow the pent-up effer- 


. vescence to waste itself in internal tumult. In 1848, Gallicia 


was strongly inoculated with revolutionary ideas. The secret 
societies in Cracow were supposed, by their agents, to have 
brought the country to the verge of revolt. Metternich sud- 
denly revoked the edict which substituted payment in money for 
corvee labour; and just in the nick of time aroused the old feuds 
between the peasantry and the nobility. By this means the 
French Jacquerie was repeated in Gallicia. The knives in- 
tended for the Austrian soldiery were turned by the people against 
their own landlords; and when the massacre was nearly com- 
pleted, Austria interposed to chastise them for the folly she had 
stimulated them to execute. 

But if the ignorant Sclavonians could be turned into the blind 
instruments of their own thraldom, a different spirit soon showed 
itself in the German people. The spread of constitutional ideas 
in Europe had created a ferment in the heart of Germany, which 
only waited a spark to discharge itself in an electric explosion. 
The network of railways which overspread the country had led 
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toa quick interchange of sentiment between remote provinces, and 
broke down those exclusive barriers by which Austria had isolated 
their interests. Education, too, had spread; and though the 
schoolmaster was in the custody of the policeman, still the facts 
in his lessons contrived to disentangle themselves from the 
prejudices with which they were associated; and a strange yearn- 
ing was felt for social objects beyond the pale of the actual con- 
dition of society. The Prussian Zollverein, by leaguing twenty- 
two German States in close compact, for the possession of mutual 
commercial rights and privileges, showed what advantages might 
be derived from a national confederation of the German people. 
The development of the industrial sources of Germany, and the 
augmentation of its riches, to which that Zollverein led, enhanced 
the political claims of the people, and enabled them to infuse 
more strength into the struggle for those institutions which had 
been so often promised, but so long withheld. The military 
organizations, to which the wars of Napoleon led, had trained the 
population to arms. Thousands of the best recruits who had 
fought at Leipzic, were still in the enjoyment of strong manhood, 
and ready, at any favourable juncture, to throw their disciplined 
energies into a contest for the possession of the liberty which 
had induced them to face death in the battle-field. It was 
evident that the mind of the Germans and of the un-Sclavonic races 
of the empire was growing beyond the limits assigned to it by 
the repressive machinery of the State; and that unless the 
powers of the Government were reinforced by additional strength 
and vigilance, the strain, when it came, would prove fatal. But, 
instead of increased activity, somnolence and torpor crept into 
every department of the administration. The silence the people 
manifested in their growing strength was mistaken for languor. 
The Government thought it might also commit itself to the repose 
of dead routine, little imagining the barrel of gunpowder on 
which it had strewed its couch. The downfall of Louis Philippe, 
to which the inauguration of constitutional reforms in Italy had 
contributed, acted like an active salt on the nerves of the 
Vienna population. In a moment they became conscious of 
their power, and they used it. They saw before them a govern- 
ment founded on the most oppressive restrictions of the Middle 
Ages, while the best portions of Europe were rejoicing in the 
consciousness of unfettered freedom. ‘The light which had burst 
upon Paris and the Italian capitals made the darkness at Vienna 
still more foul from the brilliancy, to which it acted as a foil, 
The people lost not a moment in dispersing that darkness, that 
they might enjoy the same sunshine as their neighbours. The 
secret police fled like phantoms. The press was freed from the 
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censorship : religious liberty established. The populace, stream- 
ing into the antechambers of the palace, extorted from abashed 
royalty the promise of representative institutions. Metternich, 
after a formal surrender of his functions at the call of an enraged 
multitude, took refuge in flight.* The whole system he had so 
laboriously built up collapsed like a turret of cards before the 
breath of a child. His mansion was pillaged : his chateau gutted 
and sacked. The old man screened himself by numerous dis- 
guises from the violence of the populace, till he reached the 
shores of Holland; whence he embarked to seek the shelter 
afforded by the Government of those Whigs whom he had so fre- 
quently traduced as the fomenters of revolution. 

After some stay in London, Metternich returned to Holland, 
where his family had taken up their quarters. The Austrian 
victories in Italy and Transylvania, and the blundering inaptitude 
for self-government which the extreme Radical party evinced 
both in the Frankfort Assembly and in the capitals of the several 
States, soon enabled the two leading monarchs of Germany to 
recover from their surprise, and bring matters back to their old 
footing. Metternich, after three years of absence, was reinstated 
in his former possessions, though he took no ostensible part in 
the government. He, nevertheless, often appeared at Court, and 
enjoyed the closet favours of the Emperor quite as much as 
Walpole commanded the ear of George II. after his expulsion 
from the Treasury. Nor does he appear in the shade of retirement 
to have lost any of that Attic wit whose sprightly sallies formed 
the principal charm of his brilliant réunions. But in his remark 
upon the coup d'état of the 2nd of December, that ‘ you could 
do anything with French bayonets except sit upon them,’ we 
detect the germ of another disappointment, that must have pressed 
heavily upon his closing days, if it did not hasten his death. 
Metternich was doubtless, with the rest of the world, very much 
surprised to find the Strasburg hero accomplish so well the 
marvellous feat he had deemed an impossibility. He must have 
been still more surprised to find the firstfruits of that dazzling 
achievement turned to the destruction of the power in Italy he 
had so sedulously laboured to establish. Metternich thought he 
had rid the world of the Napoleonic dynasty ; but here, as he was 
sitting down to honour's feast, a scion of that House started up 
to sweep away the labours of his life, and conduct him to the 
tomb. He might have exclaimed, somewhat after the fashion of 
the Scotch hero, who had so summarily provided for Banquo’s 
issue— 
* March 8, 1848. 
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‘The time has been, 
That when the brains were out, the man would die, q 
And there’s an end. But now they rise a 
With fifty thousand bayonets at their back, "a 
To push us from our stools.’ 1 


« He did not long survive the first reverses of Austria in Italy; the 
last sun he looked at shone on the bloody field of Magenta. 
He died on the 11th of June, impressed with the vanity of the Ht 
fruitless labours of a long life, amid the jubilee of a nation which . 
he had sought to oppress, and the triumphs of a name he had 
endeavoured to extinguish. 

The private character of Metternich stands out in bold contrast 
to his public career. In his domestic relations he seems to have 
punctually discharged all those duties which enter into our notions 
of social integrity. His home was the sanctuary of every con- 
ventional propriety. When the labours of diplomatic deceit were 
suspended, at least he could retire into the bosom of his family, 
and taste there of the fountain of sincerity clear and undefiled. 
Metternich married thrice, and on each occasion was exceedingly if 
felicitous in his choice. His first wife was the Princess de ft 
Kaunitz, whom he married in 1795. She died in 1819, leaving aq 
a son, who followed her three years afterwards, and two daughters, 
now living. In 1825 he married Mary, Baroness von Leykam, 
whom the Emperor, at his request, created Countess of Beilstein. 

She was esteemed the handsomest woman in Vienna; but the 
birth of her first child, Richard, of whom we now hear so much 
as Austria's Plenipotentiary in the affair of the Duchies, took her 
out of the world two years after the union. In 1831 he married 
Melanie, Countess of Ferraris, who proved a great solace to his 
closing years. Metternich averred that in his last marriage he 1 
was not unjust to the memory of his former wives; but rather 
reflected the highest encomium upon them, as it showed he had 
enjoyed so much happiness in their society as to be eager to enter 
into the marriage state again. 

' The happiness Metternich experienced from the ingenuous pro- 
bity of his private life might have taught him to infuse a little of 
the same uprightness into his public dealings. But his political 
principles led him to believe that no government could exist 
without being deceptive to its people; and that as they were totheir 
people, so must they be to each other. Hence, while his private 
statements were remarkable for scrupulous accuracy, the faculty 
of downright lying pervades to a monstrous extent his public 
documents. His fidelity to his own wives has been vouched for ; 
and we have no doubt, as far as real passion went, it was stainless. 
But Metternich, when he could serve some public purpose, had 
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not the smallest scruple in marring the felicity of the wives of 
others. His interference with the marital relations of Napoleon 
was almost equalled by his fostering the amorous delinquencies 
of Alexander. He flung an Austrian countess into the way of 
the Czar at the Congress of Vienna, that the suggestions which 
would have been unpalatable coming from the Austrian envoy 
might be received from the lips of virgin beauty with prompt 
acquiescence. To decoy the Russian monarch from his own 
capital across sterile wastes to Troppau and Laybach, in 1819, 
Metternich promised him the society of the same charmer who 
had solaced his evenings five years before in Vienna, and trans- 
ported the fair one to Italy for that purpose. Nay, even himself, 
during his Parisian embassy in 1806, when he was the type of 
masculine beauty, could turn the adoration which some of the 
frail sex paid at his shrine into a means of getting at secrets use- 
ful to his Government, committed to their keeping by over-con- 
fiding husbands. It is a singular system which upholds honour 
in private life, but relegates it from matters of public interest. 
We have always thought if integrity was needed in the citizen, it 
was still more imperatively required in the statesman; and that 
the honesty of private transactions was only a splinter of those 
broad and massive principles of equity to be applied in regulating 
the affairs of nations. But Metternich evidently thought 
that man’s duties in relation to God and his fellow-creatures 
ended as soon as he stepped out of his private circle, and 
that when he entered on his public business his nature might 
partake of that fraudulent deceit so much appreciated at the Old 
Bailey. Man, in his individual capacity, must be fastidiously 
honest, but as soon as he enters into the councils of kingdoms, 
he must consider himself one of a society of scoundrels ! 

The savans of Paris with whom Metternich came in contact 
during his visit to that capital in 1825, speak in high terms of 
his deep acquaintance with European literature, and the discrimi- 
nating powers of his judgment in letters and the arts. Similar 
eulogy has been conferred by the English artists whom he occa- 
sionully invited to share his hospitality.** Metternich, however, 
has left no traces of such studies, unless it be in the superior 
style of his dispatches, which must be regarded as models of this 
sort of composition. There is a dashing vigour and a sparkling 
freshness about them. Like the waves emanating from a foun- 
tain boiling over with its own strength, his thoughts came forth 
rattling, clear and strong, resolved to drive everything along 
the current of their purpose. If we may believe Sir Thomas 


* Mrs. Trollope’s Travels in Germany and Italy. 
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Lawrence, Metternich had a poet's eye for nature, and could in- 
dulge in reflections upon rich scenery, which would have done 
credit to Wordsworth. When in Rome, he took the English 
painter to witness the sunsets off Monte Mario, and to collate 
their mutual criticisms before the glittering shrines of St. Peter's. 
They also drove to Tivoli, where Metternich passed some hours 
gazing on the foaming splendour of the lower falls of its cas- 
cade, within view of the Sybil’s temple. ‘Here,’ exclaimed the 
statesman, ‘the stream flows on always majestic, always great ; 
‘not caring whether it has audience or not—with no feelings of 
‘rivalry for power. Here is no envy, no exertion for effect. It 
‘is content with its own grandeur.’ When dressed for an ambas- 
sador's party, his equipage and attendants waiting, at the sug- 
gestion of Sir Thomas Lawrence he would change his dress, pro- 
ceed to his favourite daughter's room, persuade Marie to put on 
her cloak and accompany them to see the Colosseum by moon- 
light. Marie would, however, on such occasions, express her 
predilection for smiling faces instead of pleasant scenery. ‘ What 
‘boots fine cascades and rich scenery, papa, if the people about 
‘you are miserable. I would prefer the Netherlands to Italy ; 
‘for though that is a flat, hedge-and-ditch country, at least the 
‘people are happy.’ Marie spoke from the guileless simplicity 
of her heart, and she spoke wisdom. Even the father might 
have stooped to imbibe new principles of state policy from the 
prattle of his child. 

Metternich, though a civilian, derived his principal decora- 
tions from battle-fields. He was created a prince on the eve of 
Leipzic. He received the title of Duke of Portella from that 
encounter which decided Murat’s fate in the south of Italy; 
and he was raised to a grandee of Spain for assisting Ferdinand 
to put down the Spanish Cortes. During his second visit to 
England, after the Treaty of Paris in 1814, Oxford, as the me- 
tropolis of Tory prejudice and ignorance, not unfitly conferred 
upon him the degree of D.C.L. But the lustre of the stars 
which he wore was completely forgotten in the grace of that 
deportment and the winning affability which constituted Metter- 
nich the Circe of despotism. His decorations did not enhance 
the dignity of the man, but the dignity of the man imparted 
lustre to the decorations. That unruffled front and sprightly de- 
meanour which always accompanies the finished diplomatist never 
forsook Metternich. Whether he plucked a rose from the bosom 
of a proud beauty, or was tearing a crown from some anointed head 
in Italy, or dooming some unfortunate patriot to the grim dun- 
geons of Spielberg, his countenance always wore the same smiling 
appearance. Even in the resignation of his functions before that 
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famished mob which broke into the antechambers of the palace 
on that bleak March morning of 1848, there was a calm Cesarean 
dignity, which awed the audacious ringleaders into silence. The 
majesty of the form was indeed worthy of the splendid gifts it en- 
shrined. We cannot but regret that so lofty a spirit should have 
appeared in the political world as an angel of darkness and not as 
an angel of light. But itis only just the people should remember 
that Metternich’s mind was warped out of a right course by their 
mad excesses. Let them remember that they conspired to raise the 
spirit which flagellated their ranks and blighted their destinies. 
The career of Metternich will then inspire a double lesson. For 
statesmen cannot reflect upon its vicissitudes without feeling they 
can derive no lasting security from impaling the minds of their 
people ; and that the liberty they suppress will only gain renewed 
strength from defeat, and rise at last in its might to triumph over 
their grave. 
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ON 


AFFAIRS. 


THe House of Commons has never worked better than when subject 
to the oversight of a strong popular opposition. This, unhappily, it 
now wants. 

The Conservative phalanx is less liberal in its feeling and principles 
than the men in office. Mr. Disraeli, indeed, may shuffle the popular 
and unpopular together to serve a turn; but in such a policy his 
following will be small, even among the men who are doomed for a 
season to the hard lot of accepting his leadership. Until guided by 
other hands, the Conservative party, while apparently strong, must be 
really weak. 

But are there not independent Members competent to do the work 
needing to be done? We wish we could answer this question in the 
affirmative. Men to be really strong for English interests must have 
true English hearts. While not blind to the faults, or to the short- 
comings, of their country, they must know how to appreciate her 
worth. Men who never see England in strife without discovering 
that the fault has been all her own; who never see her in disaster 
without telling her she deserves it all; and who always look on her 
enemies as so many injured innocents, and on herself as on a nation ever 
true to the vocation of the burglar and the cut-throat—politicians who 
must deliver themselves after this manner, are not the men whom 
England has been wont to entrust with the management of her 
affairs. Some good men there are among the independent Members of 
the Lower House. But their voice is not often heard. Their 
strength is not such as to give them a foremost place. 

Bad things have been done in India, and are still done. Never- 
theless, no conquering people, in the history of the world, ever con- 
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ferred a tithe of the good upon the conquered that has been conferred 
by the English on the North-West Provinces of Bengal—the Pro- 
vinces which have been the special seat of the late Mutiny.* From 
the want of a little dispassionate honesty in looking at such questions, 
ceeding the good while: censuring the bad, a huge flood of our popular 
oratory and political literature runs wholly to waste. Men of sense 
bestow no thought upon it. 

As we write, there comes a new rupture with China; and how praise 
and blame will be dispensed on that matter, in some quarters, it is not 
difficult to foresee. If our factions can make capital out of it ther 
will—and such be thy gods, O Israel ! 


* British Quarterly, Nos. LIIT. and LVITI. 
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The Life and Times of Charles James Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Joun Russert. Vol. 11.—Lord John’s narrative in this volume 
commences with 1788. In the spring of that year, George III. was 
compelled to accept the Coalition Ministry ; and then followed that 
struggle of party in court and country which Lord John is always so 
much at home in describing. Fox in office, with the rebellious Prince 
of Wales at his back, was a bitter pill to the king. To the class of 
persons—every day becoming more limited—who will feel an interest 
in the party strifes of that period, this volume will be interesting. It 
discusses the political measures, and it delineates the public men, of 
the time, with a patient elaboration. The great measure of the 
Coalition Cabinet was its India Bill; which shows that, eighty years 
since, how best to govern India was one of the great questions of the 
political world. Lord John does not apply hard names to George IIL., 
but he suggests conclusions which it would require strong terms to 
designate. The ten years embraced in this volume brings his lordship 
to the first French Revolution; and we, of course, have the Whig 
representation of that event, and of the wars which followed. Here is 
Lord John Russell’s view of the crisis which divided the public men of 
that time so memorably :— 


‘The question in the end again recurs, Was it necessary, and con- 
sequently was it just, to swell the tide of blood by the addition of 
foreign invasion? The favourite charge against the victims of the 
Reign of Terror, the charge most easy to invent, the charge impossible 
to rebut, was that of wishing well to the foreign enemy, and being 
ready to open to him the gates of France. The sieges of Condé, 
Valenciennes, Dunkirk, and Maubeuge, roused the spirit of patriotism, 
and bound together those who proudly asserted the cause of national 
independence with those who ruled in the name of a bloody, jealous, 
and implacable democracy. It is clear that the fearful tumult was 
inearnadined, and its period prolonged by the external war. The 
guillotine was fed with the heads of young women who had hailed 
with garlands the King of Prussia at Verdun, and of persons of all 
lasses who had rejoiced in the successes of the Allies, in the capital, 
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the country, and the provincial towns. The musketry and the cannon 
of the Republicans revenged at Toulon and La Vendée the cause of 
the Convention against the English. Wherever an innocent man was 
obnoxious for his wealth, his virtues, or his talents, the suspicion of 
wishing well to the Allies furnished a ready accusation, a speedy con- 
viction, and a certain execution. Every evil influence was augmented, 
every bitter enmity was heightened, every ferocious clamour was made 
louder by the interference of hostile strangers. Yet if the aim of the 
Allies had been to march at once to Paris, to extinguish the raging 
fire of the Revolution, to place a constitutional King on the throne, 
and to proclaim a general amnesty for the past, we might have thought 
that, although the attempt was imprudent, and the end unattainable, 
yet that the generosity and greatness of the enterprise in some degree 
atoned for the rashness of the political crusade. The royal family 
cruelly persecuted ; the nobles, among the highest and most refined 
members of European society, reduced to poverty, and proscribed ; the 
clergy, many of whom were patterns of Christian patience and humility, 
sent to die by hundreds—might pardonably have excited somewhat of 
the spir't of chivalry on their behalf. But when we find an Emperor 
of Germany appropriating a fortress, and a King of Great Britain con- 
quering an island—when we find emigrants, and Louis the Eighteenth 
in their name, protesting against the friendship of the Allies—we are 
lost in amazement at the effrontery which could cover a scheme of 
plunder with the cloak of religion and humanity.’ 


This view of the matter is substantially just and wise; but the Whig 
party lived to manifest opposition to war with France, when opposition 
to it was hardly consistent with patriotism. 

Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of North America from 
Canada to Vancouver’s Island and Oregon, and back again. By Pavt 
Kaner.—Americans seem at times to have some qualms of conscience 
about the fate of the Red man. He is evidently doomed to die out; 
and that is felt to be an awkward circumstance, however unavoidable. 
It is honourable to the feeling of men like Longfellow, and the skilled, 
cultured, and brave-hearted man who has given us this narrative, 
that they have been prompted to do what may be done to perpetuate 
the memory, at least, of a race of people so remarkable. For surely 
the Red Indian isno common man. ‘There is much in him that might 
lead you to predict for him a foremost place in the race of civilized 
life. But experience has shown, that the qualities which might seem 
to warrant such a prognostication, are allied with others which pre- 
clude all hope of that nature. Mr. Kane is a Canadian, with English 
refinement, and possessed not only of the buoyancy of temper which 
could scheme an adventure of much probable hardship and danger, but 
of the power of endurance which can realize what the imagination has 
sketched. The author has spent several years in the companionships 
and the countries of the Red men, has secured portraitures of both, 
and when his project is completed, will have done much to ensure that 
the Indian man, and Indian life, shall not be unknown to the civilized 
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races, by whom they are being so rapidly superseded. It is an in- 
structive and interesting work. 

Love-letters of Eminent Persons. Edited by Cuartes Marten.— 
We are disposed to think that if ordinary persons are to be put quite 
wrong in their judgment of ‘eminent persons,’ nothing more effectual 
for that purpose could be done than that the former persons should 
be admitted to a perusal of the love-letters of the latter persons. 
The common saying, that when love gets in the wits get out, would 
never have been a common saying if there had not been much truth 
init ; and the morea man is really a lover, the less likely is he so to 
acquit himself as to become a model for other lovers. We cannot, 
therefore, congratulate Mr. Martel on the choice of his subject, even 
supposing his editorial labour to have been wisely directed. But it 
has not been so directed. The letters are often ill-chosen; and thus a 
book which would not, in any case, have been a book to be desired, 
proves to be not only a very monotonous, but often a very disagreeable 
affair. 

Secret History of the Austrian Government ; compiled from Official 
Documents. By Atrrep Chapman and Hall.—So much 
of the bad, the horribly bad, concerning the Austrian Government, do 
we know, that, for the sake of humanity, we could have wished that the 
attempt of the author of this volume to show that we by no means 
know the worst, should prove a failure. But a failure it is not. 
The veteran Viennese official Hormayr has preserved documents, or 
copies of them, which, borne beyond the reach of Austrian authority, 
have become available for history ; and loathsome and terrible are the 
revelations thus made. The value of the work arises mainly from its 
documentary material; but the literary merits of the volume are of a 
high order. Here is a portrait of the great Wallenstein, that we may 
take as a sample :— 


‘Wallenstein’s immense riches, his profound reserve, and theatrical 
manners, were the principal means he employed te exalt the imagina- 
tion of the masses. He always appeared in public surrounded by ex- 
traordinary pomp, and allowed all those attached to his house to share 
in his luxury. His officers lived sumptuously at his table, where never 
less than one hundred dishes were served. As he rewarded with excessive 
liberality, not only the multitude but the greatest personages were dazzled 
by this Asiatic splendour. Six gates gave entrance tohis palace at Prague, 
to make room for which he had pulled down one hundred houses. 
Similar chateaux were erected by his orders on all his numerous estates. 
Twenty-four chamberlains, sprung from the most noble families, dis- 
puted the honour of serving him; and some sent back the golden key, 
emblem of their grade, to the Emperor, in order that they might wait 
on Wallenstein. He educated sixty pages, dressed in blue velvet and 
gold, to whom he gave the first masters; fifty Trabants guarded his 
ante-chamber night and day; six barons, and the same number of 
chevaliers, were constantly within call to bear his orders. His maitre 
@’hétel was a person of distinction. A thousand persons usually formed 
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his household, and above one thousand horses filled his stables, where 
they fed from marble mangers. When he set out on his travels, a 
hundred carriages, drawn by four or six horses, conveyed his servants 
and baggage; sixty carriages and fifty led horses carried-the people of 
his suite; ten trumpeters, with silver bugles, preceded the procession. 
The richness of his liveries, the pomp of his equipages, and the deco- 
ration of his apartments, were in harmony with all the rest. In a hall 
of his palace at Prague he had himself painted in a triumphal ear, with 
a wreath of laurels round his head, and a star above him..... Wal- 
lenstein’s appearance was enough in itself to inspire fear and respect. 
His tall, thin figure, his haughty attitude, the stern expression of his 
pale face, his wide forehead, that seemed formed to command, his black 
hair, close shorn and harsh, his little dark eyes, in which the flame 
of authority shone, his haughty and suspicious look, his thick 
moustaches and tufted beard, produced, at the first glance, a startling 
sensation. His usual dress consisted of a justaucorps of elk-skin, 
covered by a white doublet and cloak; round his neck he wore a 
Spanish ruff; in his_hat fluttered a large red plume; while scarlet 
pantaloons and boots of Cordovan leather, carefully padded on account 
of the gout, completed his ordinary attire. While his army devoted 
itself to pleasure, the deepest silence reigned around the general. He 
could not endure the rumbling of carts, loud conversations, or even 
simple sounds. One of his chamberlains was hanged for waking him 
without orders, and an officer secretly put to death because his spurs 
had clanked when he came to the general. His servants glided about 
the rooms like phantoms, and a dozen patrols incessantly moved round 
his tent or palace to maintain perpetual tranquillity. Chains were also 
stretched across the streets, in order to guard him against any sound. 
Wallenstein was ever absorbed in himself, ever engaged with his plans 
and designs. He was never seen to smile, and his pride rendered him 
inaccessible to sensual pleasures. His only fanaticism was ambition. 
This strange chief meditated and acted incessantly, only taking counsel 
of himself, and disdaining strange advice and inspirations. When he 
gave any orders or explanations, he could not bear to be looked at 
curiously; when he crossed the camp, the soldiers were obliged to 
pretend that they didnot see him. Yet they suffered from an involun- 
tary shudder when they saw him pass like a supernatural being. There 
was something about him mysterious, solemn, and awe-inspiring. He 
walked along, surrounded by this magic influence, like a saddening 
halo. His troops firmly believed that he was in communion with the 
spirits of darkness, that the stars had no secrets from him, that the 
crowing of cocks, or the barking of dogs, never reached his ear, that 
bullets, sabres, and lances could not wound him, for he possessed a 
talisman that rendered him Master of Fortune. They followed him as 
a personification of Fate. ‘Though champion of Rome against the 
innovators, the gloomy captain only put faith in the dreams of the 
occult sciences. While a youth, he was accompanied on his travels by 
the mathematician and astronomer Verdungas, who taught him to read 
the stars. He also resided for some time at Padua, in order to learn 
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from another professor. The rooms of his palace at Prague were 
covered with emblems of divination and allegorical figures. His 
ambition led him to the desire of penetrating the secrets of the future ; 
the Italian astrologer, Seni, lived beneath his roof, and the visionary 
couple frequently passed the night in chimerical studies. Never did 
Wallenstein set out on a new enterprise till he had consulted the 
Juminous Pythonesses of the firmament, for these dumb counsellors 
were to him Bible and Gospel. A peasant would not have behaved in 
a different way.’ 


Ferdinand was conspicuous—as often happens in the case of such 
rulers,—for cowardice and cruelty. Poor Leopold verged upon idiocy. 
We remember seeing on the walls of aninn in the Tyrol an engraving 
containing the heads of the whole royal family, something approaching 
to ascore in number; and we doubt if any county in England would 
supply the same number of countenances so truly idiotic. Why the 
present Emperor differs so much in person and eapacity from the house 
to which he belongs, is no secret. ‘ My book,’ says the author of this 
volume, ‘ does not contain a sentence, or part-of a sentence, which is not 
supported by proof.’ 

Personal Narrative of a Voyage to Japan, Kamtschatka, Siberia, 
Tartary, and various Parts of the Coast of China, on H.ALS. Barracouta. 
By J. N. Tronson, R.N. With Charts and Views. 8vo. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—This handsome volume contains an account of 
voyaging and adventure in the regions above-named during the years 
1854—1856. The light draught of the steam-vessel Barracouta, was 
favourable to the object of the explorers, and has enabled the author 
to inspect-more closely, and to describe more fully, than would other- 
wise have been possible, the scenes which he has visited. The in- 
formation of the book is varied and valuable, especially as the Euro- 
pean Powers have wisely determined that trade with China there 
shall be, whether the treacherous race in authority at Pekin shall be 
found willing or unwilling. We are glad to see that the Christian 
missionaries in China receive candid treatment at the hands of the 
author. Very honourable mention is made of Mr. Hobson, of the 
late Dr. Medhurst, and of the labours of the distinguished medical 
missionary, Dr. Lockhart. We may have occasion to return to 
this volume; in the meantime we cordially recommend it to our 
readers. 

Through Norway with a Knapsack. By W. Marrrev WILi1aMs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—This has all the appearance of a trustworthy 
book, and we can answer for it as being very pleasant reading. If we 
have many such publications, the coasts, and even the by-ways of 
Norway, promise to be as familiar to English tourists as the Highlands 
of Scotland. Those who meditate such an excursion should get Mr. 
Williams’s book. It may save them a great deal of trouble, and be 
in many ways serviceable to them. The roots of Old England are up 
in those northern latitudes. 

Life and Liberty in America ; or, Sketches of a Tour in the United 
States and Canada in 1857-8. By Cuantes Mackay, LL.D, F.AS. 
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2vols. With Illustrations. Smith, Elder, and Co.—A large portion 
of these -volumes appeared as correspondence in the Illustrated 
London News. These parts have been revised, and considerable addi- 
tions have been made to them; and, as a whole, the work conveys a 
large amount of information concerning America, presented in a plea- 
sant and readable form. Dr. Mackay does not profess to look in a 
profound and philosophical manner at the condition, or probable 
future, of America; but he gives you a succession of pictures taken 
from society as it is, and tells you, in common-sense fashion, what he 
thinks about them. The volumes are filled with the kind of in- 
formation which nineteen persons out of twenty who wish to read 
about America desire to possess. 

The Fool of Quality ; or, a History of Henry, Earl of Moreland. 
By Henry Brooke, Esq. New and revised Edition, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by the Rev. Cuanrtxes Kinestry. 2 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—This is the book which John Wesley de- 
scribed as presenting ‘ one of the most beautiful pictures that ever 
* was drawn in the world—TI know not who can survey it with tearless 
‘ eyes, unless he has a heart of stone.’ Mr. Kingsley, too, thinks highly 
of it, and writes pleasantly and genially about its author. Brooke, 
who was a literary personage all his days, was sixty years of age when 
he published the first portion of this story, and four years older before 
he published the remainder. His best came last and late—some 
comfort to men who feel themselves rather stricken in years and yet 
desirous of doing something. 

The Military Opinions of General Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 
Bart., K.C.B. Collected and edited by Captain the Hon. GzorcE 
Wrorrtestey. Bentley—Napoleon III. is now repeating his de- 
claration that ‘the Empire is peace ;’ and as much has happened to 
render the meaning of that declaration not a little ambiguous, the 
words are followed by deeds. ‘That the incredulous may become 
believers, there is a considerable reduction of force both by land and 
sea. The effect is such as was to have been expected. We hear less 
aboutrifle-corps,and allthingsof thatsort. But did Napoleon ITI. really 
meditate a swoop upon England, the course he is taking is precisely 
the course to be expected from him. It was necessary that there 
should be a breathing-time between the Crimean war and the war in 
Lombardy ; and it is no less necessary that there should be a breath- 
ing-time between the war in Lombardy and what is to come next. If 
England is to be the next point of attack, it is of the first importance 
that her ill preparation for anything of the sort should be per- 
petuated, and that to secure this object strong words, and, if needs be, 
something more than words, should be used to assure her there is no 
danger. Some of our would-be statesmen are telling us that we 
should distrust the opinions of military men on military matters, and 
those of naval men on naval matters, and should be assured that 
manufacturers and traders are the safest advisers on such questions. 
This again is as an enemy would have it be. No doubt, in the hour 
of unexpected invasion, Englishmen would be amazed, indignant, and 
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would flee to all sorts of weapons. But it would be in vain. In a 
country without fortresses or walled cities, an extemporized force, 
fresh from the spinning-jenny or the plough, and with hardly a 
week for drill, would be scattered like chaff. The greater part of ‘the 
military opinions’ contained in this volume were a matter of record 
ten or thirteen years since. Some of them have been acted upon, and 
we wish we could say that the necessity for keeping the remainder in 
mind had passed away. Sir John’s advice, given ten years since, is— 
that Plymouth, Portsmouth, Dover, Sheerness, and the mouth of the 
Thames should be fortified ; that our Channel Fleet should be such as 
to give us a moral ascendency in the waters between us and the coast 
of France; that our regular army should be organized on more scien- 
tific principles ; that a far more efficient force should be created in the 
form of militia; that volunteer corps should be encouraged; that 
there should be no lack of arms; and these things done, the country 
would be in a state to defend itself, and no foreign state would have a 
right to complain of menace or distrust on account of such a course. 
While relying mainly, as every wise man must, on the regular navy, 
army, and militia, Sir John shows how volunteer corps might be 
useful. 


‘In time of war, every part of the entire coast of Great Britain 
and Ireland will be liable to marauding incursions by the enemy’s 
cruisers, in more or less force. ‘These may be effected either by run- 
ning into harbours or anchorages, and seizing and destroying ships and 
property without landing; or by landing bodies of from 200 or 300 to 
2000 or 3000 men, for more systematic effect and injury. The re- 
gular army and militia would be quite unequal to afford protection so 
universally as would be required to resist these incursions; particu- 
larly if there was the slightest apprehension of a more serious attack, 
which would call for their concentration in other parts. Bodies, 
therefore, of the description of a sedentary militia, or of these ‘ volun- 
teers,’ would be the least inconvenient and least expensive mode of ob- 
taining this protection ; it would interfere in the smallest degree with 
the ordinary occupations of the men, would not take them from their 
homes, and, being for local security, the expense might reasonably be 
thrown chiefly on the localities, and made rather permissive than obli- 
gatory—the State only affording such general assistance as would tend 
to the best organization and uniformity of system, with the requisite 
provisions of arms, ammunition, and accoutrements.’ 


Wall-street to Cashmere: a Journal of Five Years in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. By Joun B. Iretanp. Low and Co.—Our 
cousins in America are great run-abouts. They often abuse the Old 
World in good round fashion, but somehow they cannot keep away 
from it. Large as is the elbow-room at home, and busy as they all 
seem to be there, there is no quarter of the globe in which you do not 
meet them—meet them as sight-seers. Here is Mr. Ireland, from 
‘ Wall-street,’ giving five years to a perpetual run from place to place 
in ‘ Asia, Africa, and Europe.’ What is said is jotted down in the 
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freest manner possible, and beside the strong, hasty word-painting, in 
relation to all sorts of persons and objects, the reader is favoured ‘ with 
nearly a hundred illustrations from sketches made on the spot.’ Though 
the following comes from an American, one is constrained to ask, can 
it be all true ? 


*The great railway to Moscow is in charge of Americans; the Em- 
peror has much confidence in them, and it’s pleasant to know that 
some of them are creditable,—the diplomats are rarely so, except 
to England and France. , Chargé to Sweden, defrauded the 
government, and left without paying his private debts. At this 
court, behaved so rudely to the court, that his recal or absence 
was requested. , our late Minister here, had three appointments 
to present his credentials, and was every time too drunk to keep them ; 
ere and when he did get them, made a long harangue to the Em- 
peror. He was so constantly engaged in low debauchery that, I’m told, 
a letter was written to General Taylor requesting his recal, or that 
otherwise the Emperor would be compelled to give him his passport. 
One of the Secretaries who was left as Chargé, went armed to the ball 
given on the marriage of the Crown Prince, and getting drunk, swore 
he’d shoot any one who attempted to remove him. , in Prussia, 
was drunk most of the time—left in debt to every one, and murdered 
his brother-in-law when he got home for greater éclat. The man who 
was sent over with the ratification of the Oregon Treaty stopped at 
Liverpool for a ‘spree.’ Our Minister, after hearing of his arrival, 
waited three days, and then sent to Liverpool; he was there found in 
a low groggery, beastly intoxicated, with the treaty in his pocket. In 
Italy, President ’s brother disgraced the country, and himself, if 


possible. .... The man sent to succeed him, I heard, was drunk all 


the time he was there, besides lots of others I could mention.’ 


Is this what we are to come to by being more Ameritanized? Mr. 
Treland, though a lawyer, is a man of more dash than judgment. Few 
persons, however, will read his work without some interest, nor with- 
out feeling that they have learnt a little more about ‘ Asia, Africa, and 
Europe.’ 

The New and the Old, or California and India in Romantic Aspects. 
By J. W. Parmer, M.D. With thirteen Illustrations. Low.—If one 
could only manage to believe the author of this volume, or could only 
distinguish between the filling-in and the reality, his book would not 
lack attraction. But everything he does is so romantic, in grouping, 
colouring, and everything beside, that we close the book in despair of 
being anything the better for what we read. The sensuous, the reck- 
less, and the improbable make up the pictures with which the author 
expects his readers to be interested. 

The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, F.S.A. By Joun 
Wurm Corr. 2 vols. Bentley —When it is known that Mr. Cole 
is the attached friend and warm admirer of Mr. Kean, and that Mr. 
Kean himself has furnished much cf the material to be found in these 
volumes, it will not be difficult to anticipate the complexion of the 
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publication. Matter concerning Mr. Kean with which the public 
would be interested, is passed over, or very slightly touched; while 
matter of other kinds, with which the public will not be interested, and 
to which Mr. Kean might have been expected to be indifferent, is 
largely obtruded upon the reader. The history of ‘ the English Stage 
for the last Fifty Years’ is a significant theme, especially in its relation 
to the progress of society in England during that interval. But Mr. 
Cole is not the man to write such a book, especially while so completely 
under the wand of his great enchanter, Mr. Kean. The publication of 
such a work at such a moment is much too histrionic for our taste. 

History of Plymouth Plantation. By Witt1am Braprorp. Now 
first printed from the Original Manuscript, for the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Boston: Little—History of New England. By J. 
G. Panrrey. Vol. I. Longman.—The name of ‘England’ in the 
United States still represents the character of Old England in that 
territory as it is nowhere else represented. In other states, men and 
manners are strongly mixed, and are becoming more so every day— 
and we only wish that we could speak of the mixture as an improve- 
ment, It is everything but that, for the most part. The History 
of Plymouth Plantation is a most valuable historical document, por- 
tions of which have found their way into print; but Mr. Charles 
Deane has here edited the entire manuscript with great care. This 
is one of the many sources of authority to which Mr. Palfrey has had 
access, and to be found only in the country. His history is constructed 
on a large scale, and while based professedly on the widest and most 
careful examination of documents, it is meant to be no dry antiquarian 
affair. The following passage concerning the little company in the 
Mayflower will show the feeling with which Mr. Palfrey has entered 
upon his great work. 


‘The colonists—men, women, and children—who were now em- 
barked on board the Mayflower, were a hundred and two in number. 
Concerning very few of them is it known to this day from what 
English homes they came. Bradford and Brewster alone are ascer- 
tained to have been members of the Scrooby congregation. During 
its residence in Leyden, that company had received numerous acces- 
sions of Englishmen, who had either passed over for the purpose of 
attaching themselves to it, or who, being in Holland for other pur- 
poses, had come within its attraction. Winslow, who was superior in 
condition to all or most of his companions, is believed to have become 
acquainted with Robinson while on his travels in Holland; and at 
twenty-two years of age he joined the society, three years before the 
emigration. The ‘ cautionary towns’ of the Netherlands had been gar- 
risoned by British regiments for thirty years, and Miles Standish had 
probably been employed on this service. He was not a member of the 
Leyden church, nor subsequently of that of Plymouth, but appears to 
have been induced to join the emigrants by personal good-will or b 
love of adventure, while to them his military knowledge and habits 
rendered his companionship of great value. In determining the ques- 
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tion as to which portion of the congregation should first emigrate, it 
was arranged for ‘the youngest and strongest part to go.’ The 
youngest and strongest would generally be those who had joined the 
society most recently, while they who were excused from the first 
enterprise by reason of their being advanced in years would, on the 
whole, be the same persons whose more ancient relations to Robinson 
in England would be a reason for their desiring, and being allowed, 
to decline a separation from him. The Leyden church had received 
members of Dutch and French birth, and, among the company in the 
Mayflower, Margeson was probably a Hollander. Warren, Hopkins, 
Billington, Dotey, and Lister appear to have joined the expedition in 
England. Martin came from Billericay in Essex, from which county 
came several others, as also from London and other places, to go with 
them. Alden was of Southampton. Amsterdam probably made some 
contribution to the company. ‘Many of you,’ wrote Robinson to 
them while at Southampton, ‘are strangers, as to the persons, so to the 
‘infirmities, one of another, and so stand in need of more watchfulness 
‘this way.’’ 


This first volume numbers more than six hundred pages, but covers 
little more than the first twenty years of the history. But the pre- 
liminary matter concerning the discovery and the character of the 
country required some space. 

A Year's Campaign in India, from March, 1857, to March, 1858. 
By JuLivs Meptey.—Captain Medley was one of the small 
band of engineer officers in Bengal in the time of the mutiny, half of 
whom were either slain or wounded. His name is most honourably 
associated with doings at Delhi and at Lucknow. His descriptions 
are direct and vigorous, giving you at once the sights he saw; 
and his ‘Plans of the Military Operations’ will greatly assist the 
scientific soldier in judging of events which will be among the most 
memorable in history. Among the many books which have appeared 
on this subject, Captain Medley’s is one of the best. 

Mary Stuart. By Avruonse pe Lamanrine.—This is an unmanly 
book. It is meant to be a sort of poetry in prose; but it is poetry 
itself, becoming absurd in its excesses. Lamartine cannot conceal 
from himself the crimes with which this Mary Stuart was chargeable ; 
but, in spite of them all, he employs all his power to make her 
fascinating, a combination of heroine, saint, and angel. Such an at- 
tempt to overlay the truth of history with romantic falsehood, is 
unwortby of a man who has aspired to the rank of a historian. 

Our Brothers and Cousins: a Summer Tour in Canada and the 
States. By Joun Macrecor, M.A. Seeley —Mr. Magregor had not 
time to look much below the surface of the countries through which 
he passed. His opinionsare not of much value ; and of what is to be 
learnt from his descriptions the reader can judge. The following 
passage will show how the author of this volume looked at American 
politics 


‘ At Cincinnati I attended a great political Convention, where 2000 
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people kept a noisy order in their entanglement of, politics. The 
presiding genius was along Yankee, who took off his coat, and ap- 
peared in his shirt-sleeves, without any apology, The whole affair 
would be an utter impossibility away from America. Every gentle- 
man and well-educated man (and, by the way, they are marvellously 
few) abjures politics; and, in proportion to his sense, appears anxious 
to assure you he is not a politician. The land is ruled by a very in- 
different set of men, raised to a brief power by hired underlings, who 
make it their daily calling. No one thing forebodes worse for these 
great people than the absence of men of probity and talent from their 
politics.’ 


Campaigning Experiences in Rajpootana and Central India, during 
the Suppression of the Mutiny in 1857-8. By Mrs. Duserty. Smith, 
Elder, & Co.—Mrs. Duberly is evidently a lady of great natural cou- 
rage, and great natural strength. Not one woman in a thousand, we 
suspect, could have borne what she has borne, or have braved what 
she has braved. She has mounted her horse, and kept pace with an 
army in pursuit of a flying enemy through 1800 miles, on an Indian 
soil, and beneath an Indian sun and Indian rain, passing but one Euro- 
pean station during the whole campaign. But we have seen it ob- 
jected that, much as we may be constrained to admire this sort of 
female heroism, it is very questionable whether an army in the field 
is not better without such attendants. And, ungallant as it may 
sound, we must hint that we think such company better away at 
such times. All honour to the elasticity and energy of Mrs. Duberly ; 
but we should be sorry to see such qualities in women often so directed. 
Ladies in such circumstances must always need more assistance than 
they can render. 

A Gallop to the Antipodes, returning Overland through India. By 
Dr. Joun Suaw. Hope.—This is a gallop with many a pull-up and 
long halt by the way. Dr. Shaw is not one of those delightful tra- 
vellers who are content to tell you what they saw and heard, he 
must hang disquisition on everything—and very weary disquisition, 
for the most part, it is. It is not pleasant to have to tell a gentleman 
who has travelled to the Antipodes and back again that he has so done 
to little purpose; but such is the case with Dr. Shaw. 

Northumberland and the Border. By Wauter Warts, Author of 
‘A Month in Yorkshire.’ Chapman and Hall.—Mr. White, who has 
footed his way from London to the Land’s End, and to all points of 
the compass in Yorkshire, and has found enough in those regions to 
make it worth while to talk to us in print about what he has seen 
and heard, is here inviting us to a pedestrian look in Northumber- 
land. Our author is not a Wordsworth, but, like the great bard, he 
often finds interest, and sometimes poetry, in common things. His 
travels at home contrast refreshingly, in intelligence and manliness, 
with much of the showy and sentimental travel which comes to us 
from abroad. Even in these days of easy and rapid locomotion, Mr. 
White has presumed to think that there is much in England about 
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which myriads of Englishmen know very little. There is some bold- 
ness and originality in his notion, and we are pleased to see the mea- 
sure of success with which he has acted upon it. Our readers who 


- know little of Northumberland beyond what they see as they rush 


through it, may here find information about its scenery, its history, 


~ its wealth, and its people. Of the proportions in which these mate- 


rials are given us, readers will judge variously; but there are few 
persons south of Northumberland to whom the book will not be in- 
structive; and no one can say that it is not, from beginning to end, 
very natural and pleasant reading. 

The Italian War, 1848-9, and the Last Italian Poet. By the late 
Henry Lusutneron, Chief Secretary to the Government of Malta. 
With a Biographical Preface by Gkoraz Srovry VENABLES. Mac- 
millan—This volume consists of three papers on Italian affairs, two 
of which are reprinted from the Edinburgh Review; the third, on 
Guiseppe Guisti, ‘ the last Italian Poet,’ is from our own pages. These 
papers, taken together, show very faithfully the state of Italy during 
the great movement of 1848, and for some time afterwards. Their 
lamented author was eminently capable of making an accurate and a 
wise report on such matters. Mr. Lushington was a man qualified to 
do the State some service, had his life been spared. But his race was 
soonrun. He belongs to a class of young men in our time—only too 
large—who have not been poser to do more than indicate what 
they might have done had time and health been granted them. 

Memorials and Letters illustrative of the Life and Times of John 
Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. By Marx Napter. 
Vol. I. Stevenson.—This volume, though the work of a partisan, 
and of a partisan of the most thorough and impassioned type, contains 
enough of original matter, from the archives of the Buccleuchs, to 
constitute it a contribution to the true knowledge of the period of 
history to which it relates. Some of our readers will think the 
portrait of Claverhouse by Sir Walter quite favourable enough. 
But Mr. Napier traces the hand of the popularity and money-hunting 
spirit of the great novelist in this sketch ; and is prepared to do his 
own work inno half measure. Mr. Napier’s opinions are worth little ; 
but his prejudices have stimulated his research, and the fruit of his 
research will demand attention from the future historian of affairs in 
North Britain in the seventeenth century. 

A New History of the Conquest of Mexico; in which the Las Casas 
Denunciations of the Popular Historians of that War are fully vin- 
dicated —We noticed in our last number (p. 261) Mr. Anderson’s New 
History of the Conquest of America; and Mr. Wilson’s book is a 
work of a similar character. If Mr. Wilson be only partially correct 
in his representations and conclusions, Mr. Prescott’s highly-coloured 
pictures, said to be true pictures of the past in South America, must 
have been mere creations by men who were great lovers of the mar- 
vellous, and great liars. Mr. Wilson thinks he has demolished 
Prescott’s narrative on this subject entirely ; and getting rid of the 
Prescott theory, on the origin and character of the South American 
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civilization, he proceeds to establish one of his own. But Mr. Wilson 
shows more skill in creating a void than in filling it again. His 
attempt to trace American civilization to Egypt and Pheenicia rests on 
slender evidence, and is open to grave exceptions. 

The Cruise of the ‘ Pearl round the World; with an Account of 
the Operations of the Naval Brigade in India. By the Rev. E. A. 
Chaplain, R.N. Bentley.—In the bluff old times of 
English seamanship, Jack, who, though always a bit superstitious, was 
not thought to have any great liking to parsons. Indeed, if things 
went wrong, and a Jonah was to be fixed upon, it is said that his sus- 
picions often fell on the parson as the man. We hope things are 
better now, and that the author of this volume found it to be so. But 
judging from the work before us, the chaplain of the Pearl must have 
been found to be a grave and precise sort of gentleman—a great deal 
too much so to be quite the man to exert much influence over seamen. 
Mr. Williams shows how the Pearl, which was destined for the shores 
of the Crimea, was sent to China, and from China to India; and re- 
cords the movements and achievements of the brigade as opposed to 
the mutineers. But the writer never warms with his theme—never 
looks beneath its surface—never seems to come under the influence 
of its real life and nobleness. His narrative is always as level and 
monotonous as though he thought himself passing from the first to 
the second head of his Sunday sermon. He may no doubt be trusted 
in what he says; but we feel that there must have been a great deal 
more worth saying about the gallant Peel and his truly brave band 
of followers. It is pleasant to learn that the seamen of Peel’s brigade 
were a singularly well-conducted body of men—as orderly as they 
were courageous. 

George Canning and his Times. By AUGusTUS GRANVILLE STAPLE- 
ton. Parker & Son.—This volume contains a large amount of original 
and documentary material relating to the life of Mr. Canning. Mr. 
Stapleton modestly says of it,—‘I do not intend in the following 
‘ pages to write a detailed biography of Mr. Canning; they are de- 
‘signed to be supplementary and explanatory ;—as a contribution to 
‘aid some future biographer. My object is to discharge a duty to his 
‘memory, by setting forth his true character as a man, and his policy 
‘as astatesman. In so doing, he will be made to speak for himself 
‘as much as possible.’ Much light is thrown in this volume on the 
character and policy of Mr. Canning, and on the history of the many 
questions with which his name is so intimately associated. The work 
is a valuable supplement to what we know of the life and times of 
Canning, and a guide not to be neglected by the future biographer or 
historian. Mr. Stapleton writes, as may be supposed, under some 
bias, but his book is more a book of facts than of opinions, and it will 
be the fault of the reader if he is led much astray. 

Cousin Stella; or, Conflict. By the Author of ‘ Violet Bank and 
its Inmates.’ 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co.— The Dennes of Daunde- 
lyonn. By Mrs Cuarues G. Rosy. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
—Both these works belong to the higher class in the literature of 
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fiction. There is a calm, quiet power pervading them. The characters 
are natural, well-conceived, and developed with care and effectiveness. 
They are works which do not merely amuse ; they teach. 


Essais sur le Génie de Pindare et sur la Poésie Lyrique. Par 
M. Vittematin. Paris: Didot.—M. Villemain has here undertaken a 
task of little promise. Among ancient Greek writers, Pindar is one of 
the most difficult to translate, and one who, when translated, is found to 
be occupied with material the most remote from modern thought and 
sympathy. This might be said of an attempt to translate him into any 
language, but especially of an attempt to translate him into French. 
M. Villemain’s criticism, however, is ingenious and instructive, though 
the main object for which it is written must, in our judgment, be a 
failure. Pindar was emphatically a man of his nation and his time, 
and when these had passed away, there was nothing left for him to do. 

Le Parlement et la Fronde. Parle Baron pe Barante. Paris: 
Didier.—M. de Barante has been author and statesman for half a cen- 
tury, one of the numerous bands of men in France in whom the two 
functions have been united. The late Count Molé was a descendant of 
the famous Mathieu Molé, President of the Parlement of Paris during 
the struggle between that body and the French Crown, in the seven- 
teenth century. The wisdom, moderation, firmness, integrity, and 
courage of Mathieu Molé in that difficult position, have made his name 
one of the most memorable in the history of France. The family is 
now extinct, but M. de Barante has so constructed his history, as to 
make ita fitting memorial of the distinguished men who have borne the 
name of Molé. Our readers, however, must remember that the Parle- 
ment of Paris was a very different thing from the Parliament of Eng- 
land. The Parlement of Paris consisted of a body of lawyers, wholly 
devoid of legislative power. These functionaries were expected to re- 
cord the edicts of the Crown, and to see that they were duly inter- 
preted and administered. They might remonstrate, or offer advice, in 
regard to the edicts which were sent to them; but, having done that, 
they could dono more. If the Government should be firm, they were 
to act as its passive instruments. It was the States-General in France 
that bore a resemblance to our Parliament; the Parlement of Paris 
possessed nothing in common with it. The Parlement of Paris did 
oppose itself to the despotism of the Crown, but it did so by assuming 
an authority that did not belong to it. The English Parliament did 
the same thing, in perfect consistency with its nature andrights. The 
Fronde, in their war, rallied about the pretensions of the Parlement of 
Paris, but in so doing committed a great error. Their call should 
have been for a restoration of the States-General. Their object was 
good ; the way in which they sought it was not good. 

Observations and Reply to the Allocution, the Encyclic Letter, and 
the Theories of Public Law of his Holiness.—A very signiticant pub- 
lication under this title has appeared in Florence, from the pen of 
Cavaliere Achille Gennarelli, a distinguished Advocate of the Court 
of Rome. The drift of it is to show that the Pope ought, on 
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the ground of expediency, and on the ground both of civil and eccle- 
siastical right, to relinquish his temporal rule, and to restrict himself 
to the exercise of his spiritual function. The learning, and the pre- 
cision and force, with which this argument is conducted, are extraordi- 
nary, and make us wonder that his Holiness and his advisers should 
have laid themselves open to such an exposure. The author, as a pro- 
fessed Catholic, admits that the Pope may be infallible as an inter- 
preter of the dogmas of the Church; but maintains that, in regard to 
civil matters, he possesses no such privilege, and may err, in his own 
person, or through his advisers, in common with other princes. On 
this ground, the writer presumes to exercise his free tone of criticism. 
Innocent III. excommunicated our English barons, and all the adhe- 
rents of the Great Charter, in the time of King John; and Pius IX. 
has taken the same course toward all his subjects who shall dare to call 
for any similar innovation. But, in the face of all these spiritual 
terrors, 257,000 men in the Roman territory have given their votes in 
favour of a government by a chartered constitution, and exclusive of the 
priesthood. The Pope insisted that the discontent of his subjects was 
very limited, and wholly the work of foreign agitators. But the 
voice of nearly his whole people has given the lie to the statement, 
and that with the sentence of excommunication held up in terror 
before them! Where are these things to end ? 

France and England socially and politically considered, Trans- 
lated from the French of Cu. Mexcues pr Lotsne by Mrs. Pures 
Green. Jeffs —M. Loisne is too sentimental, and too fond of fine 
writing, to do the work well which he has here undertaken. Himself 
an Imperialist, he pours his indignation on the first French Revolution, 
and on all things resembling it. His attempts to delineate the dif- 
ferences between French and English society, especially in domestic 
life, are not a little ridiculous. Ifa De Toequeville or a Montalembert 
had undertaken such work, the result would have been entitled, not 
only to a reading, but to our best thought. Not that M. Loisne 
means to be unfair; but his impulses have taught him to hasten to his 
conclusions, and led him to aim at writing strongly and brilliantly, 
where calmness and accuracy would have been of greater value. 

The Life of Daniel Chamier. Published for the first time from 
the Original Manuscripts. By Cuartes Reap.—This work is pub- 
lished by a Protestant Society in Paris. Daniel Chamier was a man 
of eminence, and of great iniluence, among the French Protestants, in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. ‘This Life includes ‘a 
journal of his mission to the Court of Henry IV., to solicit a small 
favour from that monarch in behalf of his Protestant subjects. The 
picture of that greatly overrated sovereign is from the life, and is far 
from pleasing. He had sold his religion for a crown, and seemed as 
though he could never look an honest Protestant in the face afterwards. 
The volume is one of the kind by the help of which we feel that we 
have come face to face with the men of past times. 
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The Two Paths: being Lectures on Art, and its Application to 
Decoration and Manufactures, delivered in 1858-9. By Joun 
Ruskin, M.A. Smith, Elder, & Co.—The present volume consists of 
five lectures—on ‘The Deteriorative Power of Conventional Art; 
on ‘The Unity of Art;’ on ‘Modern Manufacture and Design; on 
‘The Influence of Imagination on Architecture ;? and on ‘The Work 
of Iron in Nature, Art, and Policy ;’ all, ‘though spoken at different 
‘times, connected in subject; their aim being to set one or two main 
‘ principles of art in simple light before the general student, and to 
‘ indicate their practical bearing on modern design ;’ and all intended 
especially to illustrate the doctrine of ‘the dependence of all noble 
design, in any kind, on the sculpture or painting of Organic Form.’ 
Very suggestively does Mr. Ruskin bring out this doctrine in his first 
lecture, when, after forcibly contrasting the utter indifference of the 
Highlander to art, and the Hindoo ‘ rejoicing in art, and eminently 
and universally endowed with the gift of it;’ while, as though in 
stern contradiction of his frequent assertion of the moral influence of 
art, ‘the extreme energy of virtue is displayed by the despisers,’ and 
‘the extreme energy of baseness displayed by the lovers of it,’—he 
shows that this has arisen from following art merely as a luxury, not 
from a healthful delight in natural objects; and that in proportion as 
art became active in the service of luxury and idolatry, so have the 
people practising it always fearfully degenerated. Thus— 


‘it is quite true that the art of India is delicate and refined. But it 
has one curious character, distinguishing it from all other art of equal 
merit in design—it never represents a natural fact. To all the facts 
and forms of nature it wilfully and resolutely opposes itself; it will 
not draw a man but an eight-armed monster ; it will not draw a flower, 
but only a spiral or a zigzag. . . . It thus indicates that the people 
who practise it are cut off from all possible sources of healthy know- 
ledge or natural delight; that they have wilfully sealed up and put 
aside the entire volume of the world, and have got nothing to read, 
nothing to dwell upon, but that imagination of the thoughts of their 
hearts, of which we are told that ‘ it is only evil continually.’ ’ 


Now, in reviewing the history of art, ‘ you will find this to be a 
‘ manifest certainty, that no great school ever yet existed which had not 
‘for primal aim the representation of some natural fact as truly as 
‘ possible ;? and from this text Mr. Ruskin preaches a very eloquent 
‘ art-sermon,’ in the course of which he traces the Gothic from its first 
beginnings, when the rude artist heartily and reverently set about his 
work, and carved flower or figure, for the very love of them, to the 
fifteenth century, when it became ‘a mere expression of wanton 
‘expenditure and vulgar mathematics, and was swept away by the 
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‘severer pride and purer learning of the schools founded on classical 
‘traditions.’ Beware, then, is his concluding advice to the student, 
lest, quitting hold of ‘this living stem’—the earnest and intense 
seizing of natural facts—‘ you set yourself to the designing of orna- 
mentation,’ either in the ignorant play of your own heartless fancy, 
as the Indian does, or according to the received application of heart- 
less laws, as the modern European does; for fatal will be the conse- 
quence. You will have— 


‘cut yourselves off, voluntarily, presumptuously, insolently, from 
the whole teaching of your Maker in His universe; you have cut 
yourselves off from it, not because you were forced to mechanical 
labour for your bread, not because your fate had appointed you to 
wear away your life in walled chambers, or dig your life out of dusty 
furrows ; but when your whole profession, your whole occupation—all 
the necessities and chances of your existence—led you straight to the 
feet of the Great Teacher, and thrust you into the treasury of His 
works, where you have nothing to do but to live by gazing, and to 
grow by wondering, wilfully you bind up your eyes from the splen- 
dour—wilfully bind up your life-blood from its beatings—wilfully turn 
your backs upon all the majesties of Omnipotence—wilfully snatch 
your hands from the aids of love; and what can remain for you but 


helplessness and blindness—except the worse fate, that of becoming 
leaders of the blind ? 


The second lecture follows out the principles enunciated in the first; 
the third, delivered at Bradford, contains some very valuable remarks 
on decorative designs, in which the lecturer, doubtless, startled many 
of his hearers by the assertion that the decorative is the highest order 
of art. But has not the best sculpture yet produced been the deco- 
ration of a temple-front? the best painting the decoration of a room ? 


‘Raphael’s best doings is merely the wall-colouring of a suite of 
apartments in the Vatican; Correggio’s, the decoration of the two 
small church cupolas at Parma; Michel Angelo’s, a ceiling in the 
Pope’s private chapel; Tintoret’s, a ceiling and a side wall. . . . Get 
rid, then, at once of any idea of decorative art being a degraded or a 
separate kind of art. 

‘ You will everyday hear it absurdly said that room-decoration should 
be by flat patterns, by dead colours, by conventional monotonies, and 

know not what. . . . Now, a great painter will always give you the 
natural art, safe or not. Correggio gets a commission to paint a room 
on the ground-floor of a palace at Parma. Any of our people—bred 
on our fine modern principles—would have covered it with a diaper, or 
with stripes, or flourishes, or mosaic pattern. Not so Correggio; he 
paints a thick trellis of vine leaves with oval openings, and lovely 
children leaping through them into the room; and lovely children are, 
depend upon it, rather more desirable decorations than diaper—if you 
can do them. Tintoret has to paint the whole end of the Council 
Hall at Venice. An orthodox decorator would have set himself to make 
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the wall look like a wall. Tintoret thinks it would be rather better 
if he can make the wall look a little like Paradise. So he stretches 
his canvas right over the wall, and his clouds right over the canvas ; 
brings the light through his clouds, all blue and clear, zodiac beyond 
zodiac ; rolls away the vaporous flood from under the feet of the saints, 
leaving them at last in infinitudes of light—unorthodox to the last 
degree, but, on the whole, pleasant.’ 


Mr. Ruskin’s subsequent comparison between one of our dirtiest 
manufacturing towns, and Pisa in the height of its medieval prosperity 
—though admirable as a piece of word-painting—is obviously most 
unfair. We might as justly compare the most squalid suburb of the 
dirtiest Italian town with London as she appeared in the fourteenth 
century, or with beautiful Oxford of the present day. True, the 
dweller in that smoky factory-town might look in vain around him 
there for aught that might encourage a taste for design; but once 
beyond that smoky canopy, there is the grass and the flower, and the 
trees and the sweep of the distant hills, and the wide sky, with its 
ever-changing cloudland. Mr. Ruskin’s concluding warnings to the 
manufacturer to beware of trying to attract attention ‘ by singulari- 
ties, novelties, and gaudinesses,’ were doubtless listened to with a smile 
of distrust by the practical men present; for surely if the public seeks 
for coarse, staring patterns in carpets, and female taste in the purchase 
of anew shawl demands, as we lately heard, ‘something out of the 
way,’ it is almost too much to expect that the producer should rigidly 
keep to graceful patterns which nobody will look at, and faultless 
shawls which nobody will buy. We may rightly call upon men to 
exercise a martyr-spirit in things of solemn moment; but self-denial 
for the cause of good taste, absolute loss for Art’s sake, is rather too 
high a prize to give. 

The fourth lecture, on ‘The Influence of Imagination in Architec- 
ture,’ abounds in eloquent passages; and powerfully does the lecturer 
urge his hearers to become, not mere slaves of architectural formalities, 
but to cultivate the true artist-spirit, looking abroad upon everything 
beautiful, and seeking to press it into their service. For— 


‘ is there anything within range of sight or conception which may not 
be of use to you? . . . Throughout the kingdom of animal life, no 
creature so vast, or so minute, that you cannot deal with it, or bring 
it into service. The lion and the crocodile will couch about your 
shafts; the moth and the bee will sun themselves upon your flowers ; 
for you the fawn will leap; for you the snail be slow; for you the 
dove smooth her bosom, and the hawk spread her wings toward the 
south. All the wide world of vegetation blooms and bends for you; 
the leaves tremble, that you may bid them be still under the marble 
snow; the thorn and the thistle, which the earth casts forth as evil, 
are to you the kindliest servants; no dying petal nor drooping ten- 
dril is so feeble as to have no help for you; no robed pride of blossom 
so kingly, but it will lay aside its purple to receive at your hands 
the pale immortality.’ 
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And then you must rejoice in all these, and lovingly contemplate 
all these,— 


‘and don’t faney that you will lower yourselves by sympathy with the 
lower creatures; you cannot sympathize rightly with the higher, un- 
less you do with these: but you have to sympathize with the higher 
too—with queens, and kings, and martyrs, and angels. Yes; and, 
above all, and more than all, with simple humanity in all its needs 
and ways; for there is not one hurried face that passes you in the 
street that will not be impressive, if you can only fathom it. All his- 
tory is open to you, all high thoughts and dreams that the past for- 
tunes of men can suggest; all fairyland is open to you—no vision 
that ever haunted forest, or gleamed over hill-side, but calls you to 
understand how it came into men’s hearts, and may still touch them; 
and all Paradise is open to you—yes, and the work of Paradise; for 
in bringing all this, in perpetual and attractive truth, before the eyes 
of your fellow-men, you have to join in the employment of the angels, 
as well as to imagine their companies.’ 


Eloquent teaching this; and if the standard be placed rather too 
high, it is a fault on the right side. 

The fifth lecture, delivered at Tunbridge Wells to a general audience, 
on ‘The Work of Iron,’ is interesting from the variety and impor- 
tance of the ideas suggested merely by the ‘saffron stain’ upon the marble 
basin at the wells. From this simple text Mr. Ruskin gives an elo- 
quent .discourse upon the great importance of oxide of iron as a 
colouring matter; then of iron itself, as it may be used by the artist 
in all cases where he requires a material eminently combining tenacity 
and ductility ; remarking that ‘the quaint beauty and character of 
‘many natural objects, such as intricate branches, grass, foliage (espe- 
‘cially thorny branches and prickly foliage), as well as that of many 
‘animals, plumed, spined, or bristled, is sculpturally expressible in 
‘iron only.’ He passes on to its ‘uses in policy,’ as typified by the 
plough, the fetter, and the sword. There are some solemn truths and 
some solemn warnings at the close of this lecture, together with a 
noble vindication of war when entered upon from righteous motives. 
This, not improbably, has especially irritated those critics who, always 
bitterly opposed to Mr. Ruskin, have pursued these lectures with even 
an additional outpouring of abuse. They are, however, admirable ad- 
dresses ; and although we may not on every point agree with the writer, 


we think no art-student can read them without becoming wiser and 
better. 
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SCIENCE. 


The Lithology of Edinburgh. By the late Rev. Jonn Fiemine, 
D.D., FRSE- Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by the Rev. Jonn Duns. Kennedy.—The 
position of the late Dr. Fleming in relation to natural science and 
Christian piety in Scotland is well indicated by Mr. Duns in the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 


‘ Those who are rightly in the habit of tracing the partial alienation 
of Scottish thinkers from the field of metaphysical speculation, and 
their direction into that of physical research, to the influence of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, at the time to which we now refer (half 
a century since), will not fail to notice the benefit which resulted to 
Christian thought, and generally to the interests of the Church, that 
men like Chalmers, and Fleming, and Brewster were raised up to 
stand in the midst of those whose discoveries led to speculations of a 

eculiarly delicate and difficult kind. The revival of science in Scot- 
dacted in two ways. On the one hand, it laid a grasp, like that of 
a giant, on the thoughtful youth of the period, and at one point and 
another suggested the possibility of the inauguration of scientific, as 
opposed to revealed, truth. On the other hand, it begot in the mind 
of many good, but not very well informed churchmen, a notion that 
science was antagonistic to Christianity, and should be discouraged as 
leading to scepticism. What was needed in order to check the tendency 
which had already set in, to separate the highest minds of the country 
from the Church, was the presence, in her membership, of men of 
thorough scientific attainments—men of whose true Christian prin- 
ciple she did not stand in doubt. These acted as links of sympathy 
between her and the students of nature. Thus suspicion of science 
was kept under, and the notion that its successful prosecution implied 
the drifting away from a child-like acceptance of the doctrines of the 
Cross of Christ, was effectually checked. ‘This was the position which 
Chalmers resumed with such important results. It was this, too, 
which Fleming occupied with marked success ; and it is not too much 
to aver that this has been the attitude of Brewster for nearly half a 
century.’—(pp. iv. v.) 


The first hundred pages consist of a memoir of Dr. Fleming, which 
gives a fair account of his labours in behalf of science and religion. 
The hundred pages which follow describe the Lithology of Edinburgh 
—an admirable subject admirably treated. The forces which must 
have been in play to throw up such magnificent elevations as the 
Calton Hill, the Castle Rock, Salisbury Craigs, and Arthur’s Seat, 
present a sublime theme for geological investigation. 
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Botany and Religion, or Illustrations of the Works of God in the 
Structure, Functions, Arrangement, and the General Distribution of 
Plants. By J. F. Batrour, A.M., M.D., F.R.S.—Dr. Balfour, ‘ Pro- 
fessor of Medicine and Botany in the University of Edinburgh,’ has 
introduced some two hundred illustrations in this volume to assist the 
reader in possessing himself readily of the knowledge which the Pro- 
fessor intends to convey. It is a most attractive and instructive 
volume. Two editions of this work have been already published ; the 
present is the third. 


The Geodesy of Britain, or the Ordnance Survey of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; its History and Progress, Scales and Changes, 
¥ec., in a Letter to a Scottish Laird and Imperial M.P. By Avetos. 
Partridge.—One of the blessings of the fight which is always going 
on between our political factions is, that such works as our ord- 
nance survey take about as much time again to do than need 
to be taken. Men more firmly seated in power than the govern- 
ing among ourselves, would be more self-possessed, and at leisure to 
see that things really useful should be accomplished. Parliamen- 
tary oversight, we might have thought, would be a stimulus to 
official diligence. But experience does not seem to be on the side of 
such a conclusion. France has had a similar work on her hands, and 
in circumstances which we should have judged much less favourable, 
has made better progress. Our commissions for this purpose date as 
far back as the latter end of the last century. Only think of the sue- 
cessive authorities to which the agents employed in this business have 
been subject during this interval. The anonymous author of the 
pamphlet with the above title, institutes inquiry as to the causes of 
this apparent dilatoriness, and as to the uses to which such a survey 
should be applied when completed. No doubt, had the thing been lett 
open to private competition, it would have been done long ago. As it 
is, we pay pretty well the value of the maps when we purchase them, 
after having paid handsomely to the Commissioners for producing them 
—being made to wait very much at the pleasure of these gentlemen 
into the bargain. The writer of the pamphlet, however, does not seem 
to be aware of all that has been done by the Commissioners, especially 
in the geological department. What they have published on this sub- 
ject is of great value, especially to the proprietors of the soil which 
has been thus penetrated and described. 


History of the Life and Labours of Sir Charles Bell. Paris: Lévy. 
—Dr. Pichot of Paris has published a work under this title, in the 
hope of making an eminent and estimable man better known to his 
countrymen. The life of Sir Charles Bell was truly a heroic life. 
From his early days he had to battle with difficulties. Each step in 
his advancement was gained by hard fighting. Often he had not 
only to make his way without sympathy, but in the face of for- 
midable opposition. Everywhere—in politics, in art, in literature, and 
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not less in science—there are always envious men who do not fail to 
make the man of merit feel how much they hate him. Even religious 
bodies are no exception to this rule. The man who surpasses others 
is the man whom it is pleasant to see pulled down and damaged. 
But the strong man is the winner in the end. The discoveries of Sir 
Charles in relation to the nervous system have been described as at 
least equal to that of Harvey in regard to the circulation of the 
blood. Certainly, it was discovery in a path for which less in the 
way of preparation had been done. The humanity of Sir Charles 
was of the most self-denying description, and has given a moral great- 
ness to his course as a man of science. He one day entered the 
lecture-room of a Professor in Paris, and the lecturer on seeing him 
stayed his hand, and said to the students, ‘Enough for to-day, gentle- 
men—you see before you Charles Bell.’ Great men have often had 
to bear the yoke in their youth, and to realize their greatness through 
much painful discipline. 


THEOLOGY. 


Ishmael ; or, the Natural History of Islamism in its Relation to 

Christianity. By the Rev. Dr.I. Mruuteisen Annoy. Rivingtons. 

—Dr. Arnold has a right to be heard on the subject treated in this 

volume. He is deeply read in the most original, and tke best, autho- 

rities relating to the history and the real character of Mohammedanism, 

and to the controversies concerning it. What is more, and what has 

helped him to acquire this familiarity with Mohammedan lore, he 
has been aclose observer of Mohammedanism as it lives among its 
disciples in Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, East Africa, Abyssinia, and espe- 
cially in India. The work consists of two parts: the first embracing 
the ‘ Natural History of Islamism,’ under the following divisions :— 
The Forerunners of Mohammed—The Land of its Birth—Age, History, 
and Character of Mohammed—History and Dogmas of the Koran— 
What Mohammed borrowed from J udaism—W hat Mohammed borrowed 
from Christianity—Spread and Success of Islamism—Character and 
Influence of Islamism. The second part, under the title of ‘Chris- 
tianity and Islamism contrasted,’ embraces chapters under the fol- 
lowing designations:—Introduction—Integrity of the Old Testament 
—Integrity of the New Testament—The Bible and the Koran— 
Trinity and Unity—Christ and Mohammed—General Survey and 
Agenda. Dr. Arnold has written, not merely to gratify the taste of 
the learned, but in the belief that Mohammedanism, formidable as it is 
polemically considered, is a doomed system, and in the hope of stimu- 
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lating Christians to missionary effort, with a view to its overthrow. 
Our religious know-nothings and believe-nothings will of course smile 
at such a dream; but there are philosophical considerations, and not a 
few appearances, which seem to promise that this dream will be realized ; 
and the man whose faith in Christianity deserves the name, has other 
reasons for believing in this direction. Some recent outbreaks of 
Mohammedan fanaticism are the natural result of a humiliating con- 
sciousness that the cause is in danger; while others, firm believers as 
they are in fate, are ready to accept the too manifest signs of decay 
as coming from that source. Time was when the neighbourhood of 
the Bosphorus proclaimed the empire of Islam as a colossal power, 
having its one foot on Asia, the other on Europe. But that day is 
passed. It menaces no more. It petitions for existence, and bows 
submissively to the Christian Powers which are pleased, for political 
reasons, to hearken to its prayer. We do not agree with every 
opinion expressed in this volume, but the information it contains is 
large and varied, and derived from the best sources. ‘ In reviewing 
the character of Mohammed,’ says Dr. Arnold, ‘ we find that he decidedly 
‘ deteriorates from the time that he assumed the office of a prophet, 
‘and this most significant fact ought to be especially borne in mind. 
‘In his early days of religious reform he commenced as a sincere 
‘ fanatic, mistaking dreamy visions and satanic influence for divine 
‘inspiration; but he completed his career as a licentious impostor, 
‘ who brought forth his pseudo-revelations whenever he found it neces- 
‘ sary to sanction the most unjustifiable acts. —p. 99. For ourselves, 
we are disposed to think tbat deceiver and deceived were so mixed 
together in the character of Mohammed even to the last, that no man, 


not even the pretender himself, could well separate the one from the 
other. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Henry Joun GamBiE. Snow.—We do 
not think that we are biased by prejudice when we say, that we think 
the average of the evangelical sermons delivered in Nonconformist 
pulpits is greatly in advance of that which obtains in the Established 
Church, at least as regards the higher qualities by which such dis- 
courses should be characterized. No doubt, sin against the conven- 
tional decorum, accounted in many quarters as so proper to the pulpit, 
may be a little more frequent among Dissenters than among Church- 
men. But as regards the clear and full presentation of the teaching 
of Scripture, and the application of that teaching to the experience and 
the duties of the Christian life, we feel assured that the scale turns 
greatly on the side of the Nonconformist. In general, he has hada 
much better theological training, and he is naturally led to regard 
power in the pulpit from a higher point of view than the Churchman. 
He knows that to fail there will, in his case, be to fail utterly. Never- 
theless, for one volume of sermons printed by a Nonconformist, there 
are some scores printed by Churchmen. How is this? We suppose it 
must be that the habit of reading sermons at home, both in the family and 
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in the closet, is much more common amongChurchmen than among Dis- 
senters. This habit did obtain very widely among our older Noncon- 
formists,and it seems to have lived longer among pious Churchmen than 
among Dissenters. Hence the Dissenting minister cannot but feel, that 
to attempt to produce sermons which may be fit for publication, would be 
to commit himself to a kind of labour for which modern taste affords 
small encouragement. One effect of this state of things is, that we 
have all sorts of treatises issuing from the press, with all sorts of 
taking or fancy titles, the material of which has evidently existed in 
the first instance in the form of sermons. That obnoxious title has 
been suppressed, and the matter has been thrown into another form, 
under another name. Our Broad Church preachers do a great deal 
more in the way of publishing sermons than our other preachers. But 
many of these productions are scholarly performances, and evidently 
meant for scholars, or for persons of cultivated taste. They are the 
discourses of ecclesiastics, and of men who are not ashamed of their 
vocation as such. 

In these circumstances we are gratified to see men like the Rev. 
Mr. Katterns, the Rev. John Angel James, and the Rev. Henry Gamble, 
send forth the fruit of their best reading and thought in the form of 
sermons; and we should augur well for the state of religious feeling 
among Nonconformists if such works obtained an encouraging sale. 
The volumes by Mr. Katterns and by Mr. James are both excellent ; 
that by the Rev. Henry Reynolds, noticed in our last number, is of a 
high order; and this by Mr. Gamble is highly creditable to his intelli- 


gence, and taste, and piety. We earnestly commend it to the 
attention of our readers. 


MAAAIA AIAOHKH KATA TOYS ‘EBAOMHKONTA, Exmederg 
Aarayn tng ev dtadoow Xprorravecne 
Hadeac. Ev Ev ry rng Axadnuecac Turoypapem. 
(‘ Vetus Testamentum Greece, juxta LXX. Interpretes. Ed. Frrpe- 
Ricus Frevp, A.M. Sumptibus Societatis de Promovendé Doc- 
trina Christiana.’ Oxonii. 1859.)—If prescription and antiquity 
could consecrate errors and corruptions, we should at once denounce 
this edition of the Septuagint as fraught with revolutionary dangers. 
It dares to bring the Greek version into the same order as the Hebrew 
original! It ventures to rectify whole chapters which have, time out 
of mind, broken from their ranks! Nay, it actually fills up gaps and 
chasms which are as ancient as Origen! This is, indeed, the ‘ Radical 
Reform’ of the LXX.; and, what is strange to tell, it does not pro- 
ceed from some Nonconformist college, or from some stray Dissenting 
scholar, but from the High-Church ‘Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge’—from the patrons and publishers of Mant and D’Oyley— 
from the grandmother of Prayer-books and Homilies ; yes—‘ tell it 
not in Gath, publish it not in Askelon’—it emanates from No. 67, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the landmark of Anglican orthodoxy, the camp 
of the English Church! 
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But enough of badinage. We may congratulate, not only the 
National Church, but the Church Catholic and Universal— the whole 
body of all faithful people’— on the publication of a Septuagint, 
which is, indeed, a companion worthy of the Hebrew text. It is use- 
less to inquire into the source and origin of these disorders and muti- 
lations—they lie hid in outer darkness. They were triumphed over 
by Jerome—they were deplored by Augustine—they were aggravated 
by Origen. To account for them is hopeless, and it was thought that 
no remedy could reach them. Even Professor Gaisford shuddered to 
undertake the Herculean labour. And yet now it is accomplished, 
we may wonder at their long endurance, did we not know the charm 
which antiquity lends to ruins, and how little a house in good repair 
is valued by the members of the Antiquarian Society. 

However, there are scholars, as well as architects, who can appre- 
ciate judicious restorations; and such men will hail the successful 
labours of Mr. Field, and the judicious application of the funds of 
‘The Christian Knowledge Society.’ They have renovated the ruins 
of ages; they have removed the rubbish of centuries ; they have re- 
stored the dilapidated Pharos; and there it stands with its hospitable 
light to guide the voyagers from the port of Alexandria to the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon; or, without a metaphor, to aid the scholar in his 
midnight studies of the Old Testament. 

It was, indeed, a great ‘ consummation devoutly to be wished,’ yet 
hardly to be expected, that we should have lived to witness this resto- 
ration of the version which is so often quoted by the Evangelists and 
Apostles. It is not fanciful to suppose that our blessed Lord, as a 
child, was taught to read by his mother in this Greek translation. 
The knowledge of Hebrew was then confined to the Doctors of the 
Law ; and it was very little known in Galilee, which was an outlying 
province. The Pharisees significantly asked, ‘ How knoweth this man 
letters, seeing that he has never learned ?’ That is, how can he dispute 
with us concerning the Hebrew texts, seeing he was only taught to 
read the Greek version? But the knowledge of the Hebrew was 
either an acquisition of his later life, or was supernaturally imparted 
to him. Of course we are only speaking hypothetically ; but certain 
it is, that Jesus always quotes the LXX. in his citations from the Old 
Testament ; though his disciples and apostles occasionally quote from 
the original. And this affords considerable credibility to our con- 
jectures. 

We proceed to observe that the Septuagint remained the sole Bible 
of the Christian Church for the first three centuries. Until the days 
of Jerome, there was no other version of the Old Testament, and with 
the single exception of Origen, not one of the early Fathers could con- 
sult the Hebrew text. Hence all the Commentaries and Homilies are 
based on this version, and the value of what is called Patristic theology 
chiefly depends on the value of the LXX. 

We mention these facts, not to exalt the version at the expense of 
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the original, but merely to show how they mutually stand towards 
each other. It is now our just privilege to be able to consult the 
Hebraica Veritas, but the importance of the Greek version remains 
unimpaired. Whether considered as the best introduction to a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew or the New Testament, it will always be 
praised by candid and judicious scholars. 

We therefore highly approve of the recent establishment of a Public 
Chair at Oxford for the express purpose of encouraging the study of 
the LXX. in connexion with the Greek Testament. This study has 
long been familiar in our Dissenting colleges, and we are sure they 
will justly appreciate an edition of the Septuagint, which will at once 
facilitate and improve their theological ewrriculum. 
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